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SOME ACCOUNT OF PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND, 

WITH RETEJIENCE TO ITS PHYSICAL, AGRICULTURAL, AND MEDICAL 

CHARACTERS. 


General Description. — Pulo Pinang, or Prince of Wales Island, is 
situated in the Straits of Malacca, near to the Malayan Peninsula, from 
which it is separated by an arm of the sea, between lat. 5. 15. and 
5. 2I.V-*N., and long. 100. 2.'>. E. It runs north and south, and is 
about sixteen miles long, and eleven broad at the northern extremity, 
but at the south end it diminishes in some jdaces to six miles. It is 
estimated to contain one hundred and sixty square miles. Probably two- 
thirds of the island are mountainous; the remaining third is made up of 
distinct fljst»«or plains. TIks former consists of two ranges, which also 
run north and south, but arc of very unequal height and length. The 
principal, or west range, stretches from one. end to the pther of the 
island, but has a pretty deep notch running across it, near to its centre, 
by which it is divided into tw'o halves ; the north end of the smaller, 
or east rangg, ^legins nearly opposite to the notch alluded to* from 
which it extends southward and terminates opposite, near the centre 
of the southern half of the west range. The two ranges do not lie 
exactly parallel. The last one runs on a line slightly crooked towards 
its south end, the convexity of which is opposed to the line of the west 
range, and at this point the two are united by a short cross ridge of 
raised ground. To the north of this ridge there is consequently a 
valley of considerable width between the two ranges, but to the south 
of it the mountains are only separated by a navrowidcep ravine. Be- , 
sides these there are se.veral little hills or eminences scattered over the 
(*Mns. The flat part of tlie'island consists of several distinct parts, the 
serve>r number and chief of which are situated on the east side of the 


of the-.ins. The only of communication between the plains on 

raodciTt and west is acrossthe western range through the notch «,hove 
P''eredtf<Hf\-known as Captain Low’s route. • 

tiovarticu&\vr Description of the West Mountain Range and Hill Resi~ 
— i*H:. The west range is very lofty and in many parts 
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very steep. At its northern extremity it riserf out of the sea and 
rapidly attains its greatest height, and then gradually becomes lower as 
it approaches its southern end, which also dips into the sea. Its base 
is unbroken, but its top is divided into a great number of hills and 
eminences quite distinct from each other. Viewed from the plains, or 
the sea, or the opposite coast, the summit appears to be one continuous 
line of hills; but when observed from the highest part of the range, two 
lines of hills—an cast and a west—become obvious, and run nearly 
throughout the whole length of the top of the range. Between some 
of the hills tliere is only a ravine of inconsiderable depth, and between 
others one of great depth and some extent, whilst others iigain are 
farther apart and Sv., arated by valleys. A notch has already been 
noticed A^hic’h crosses this range about its centre, and disunites it into a 
northern and southern division. The whole of it is covered with high 
forest-wood, and dense jungle, excepting a few places which have been 
cleared on the tops and shoulders of some of the hills, and at the bottom 
and for some way up the sides of the base of the range. The clearing 
has in a great measure been confined to the east line of hills, and east 
side of the base of the range. On the former the process has not been 
extended of late years, or at least to any considerable amount; but on 
the latter it has been very greatly increased during the last four or five 
years. ^ 

With the exception of one hill of the west line of hills, none have 
received particular names. This hill is situated in the northern division, 
and has been called the “Western Hill,” and is the highest of the whole 
range. By theodolilc measurement it is estimated at 2922 feet above 
the level of the sea. It commands a very extensive vievifc.to the west 
and north; the east lino of hills obstruct the view^ in that direction. 
From this lyll at sunset.^if the weather is clear, a vessel can*be seen 
passing at a distance of sixty or seventy miles ; or any number of miles 
off, the eye Avill receive an impression. A small extent of the forest- 
wood and jungle has been cut down around the top, I nresume for the 
purpose of opening up the view ; but no house or bun^low, as far as I 
know, was ever erected, most probably because the harbour and town 
situated to the eastward are invisible from it. 

Although not one of the hills of the east line is so high as the Western 
Hill, yet, with this exception, they are generally higher than those of 
the west line. Many of them have been cultivated to some extent, and 
others have been built on, and received particular names. 1 shall more 
particularly dcscrij^c them, beginning with those to the northward. 

The “ Great Hill,” or, as it is sometimes called, the “ Flagstaff Hill,’V 
is the furthest north of the hills of the east line that have been occupi-. 
or arc known from any particular name. It is the highest hill of. - 
line, and the next in height to the Wester n H ill: according to,-j |^4 
measurernent made by Captain Belcher, ofifTM. S. “Sulphur,^ * ? 

an elcvatioa by barometrical observation of 2410, and by soi^|#w)f 
English feet. The top of this hill was cleared partly for Jpignal i 
tion, but, perhaps, chiefly as a resort for invalids. Its fjJi exposi 
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noitlj, south, iiucl oast, made it well adapted for the former, and time 
has proved it to be admirably fitted for the latter—it is the Sanatarium 
of our hills. The summit is divided into several small eminences, 
dilfcriii" very little in height; on five of these there at present stand 
five good comfortable bungalows, all supplied with glazed doors, &c. ‘ 
1 understand two applications for pieces .of ground on this hill have 
lately been made to Government; one of which, it is rumoured, is on 
account of certain parties in Calcutta. Grants of small pieces of ground 
for building purposes may be given without endangering the hcalthful- 
ncss of the hill, unless they are given in such numbers that the whole, 
or a great part of the hill, would be cleared—however, more of this 
anon. Of the five bungalows, two belong to Government, and three to 
dilTerent private ])ersous. 1 shall give a more particular description of 
each ; and first of the one called “ The Government Bungalow.” 

'I'his is a very excellent bungalow, or rather it is two bungalow's 
united by a long verandah, the one facing tl»c south, the other the north, 
and could accommodate with ease tw’o families of moderate size. There 
are good outhouses and stables attached. The bungalow stands on a 
peak about twelve orlongs or sixteen acres in extent, wdiich is cut up 
into pleasure-Avalks that run round the peak, rising one above the other, 
and utiited at dilferent places. On either side are broad flower-jjlots, 
decorated wdlh a variety of kinds of the English rose, flowers, and other 
shrubs—all kept in excellent order. A kitchen-garden is also main¬ 
tained, which, wfth a little care, w'ill yield the cabbage, turnips, peas, and 
a variety of other vegetables; and 1 believe, with a little more attention, 
potatoes and strawberries can be reared. At the north end of the bun¬ 
galow thecft is a flagstaff aind telegrapJi station. Vessels seen at a 
distance and making for the island are signalised from tlic former, and 
the lattCr is sometimes used for communication to or fronj the hill by 
means of another telegraph stationed in the l^’ort. This bungalow is 
kepi up by Government for the of the Governor of the Straits Settle¬ 
ments, and alsm I believe, for the aceomniodation of distinguislu'd per¬ 
sons of II, IM. Services, and of the H. E. 1. (Company's Service visiting 
the Settlement for the benefit of their beulth. It is never offered for 
rent. 

The other bungalow maintained by Government is called the ** Con¬ 
valescent,” . It is a small but comfortable house, and lias accommoda¬ 
tion for a family of five or six persons. There is stabling for two 
horses. The bungalow stands on a flat piece of table ground of about 
an orlong in extent, and is, perhaps, the best expo«ed situation of the 
Great Hill, It is situated at a short distance north and west of the 
Government Bungalow. The ground about the house is always pre¬ 
served in good order. This is intended as a Sanatarium for the officers 
of the H. E. 1. (’ompany’s Service, and is let to them at the very 
moderate rent of eigbteenaolrs. a month partly furnished. It is never 
given f^r^a longer period than a month at once ; but if no other applica¬ 
tion is macv 9 before the end of the month, the tenant has the option of 
remaining uuring the next. In the event of no officer applying, a jirivafc 

2 ]• 2 
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individual may liave it upon the same terms and rent. The practice is 
to keep it open for applications from olficers until the 2.)th of each' 
n-oiitli; and if not engaged at that dale, a private person by application 
then or before tlie end of the month may secure it for the following 
month. 

Tbe next bungalow I shall mention, stands on an eminence called 
“I'erne Hill.” It is a new bungalow, in good condition, and larger 
tlian the last, to the west of which it is situated, a few hundred yards 
distant. The hill occupies one acre of ground, which is also laid out 
in fancy walks and flower-plots. It can be rented at SOdolrs. a month 
completely furnished. 

Jlellevae is the fourth, and is placed on a rising ground a short way 
to the east of the Government Bungalow. It is a large substantial 
bungalow’, and can afford comfortable accommodation for a very large 
family, and is well supplied v'ith outhouses of every description. It 
stands on a grant of 17 orlongs or 2.3 acres, but not more than six 
orlongs, perhaps, of the original jungle have been cleared. There is a 
considerable .space of table-land before and behind tlie house very taste¬ 
fully laid out, and kept in excellent order. The Bungalow is partly 
furnished, and rents at .jO dollars per mensem. 

Tlie l.ist that remains to he noticed is “ Strawberry Hill,” which is 
built on the top of a round jioiuted eminence, situated a short way to 
the south of the Government Bungalow', and separated from it by rather 
a deep narrow' ravine. It has a double flight of room?!, the only one of 
the kind on this hill, and is in every respect a comfortable residence. 
The grant of this ground measures 20 orlongs, or rather more than 2G 
acres—all of wliich lias been cleared and partly cultivatedjvith spices, 
and partly laid out in pleasure-walks, &c. It is always clean and in good 
order. Thi^ is the oiily^ liutigalow on the Great Hill around which 
clearing of tlie jungle has been carried to any extent. The house has 
for some years past been let on a lease at a rent of 30 dollars a month. 

A road thnnigh the forest unites the Great Hill with the Western 
Hill. It is three miles in length, in no part cxtrerael^ steep, in some 
places nearly flat, throughout of a good w'idth, generally in very passa¬ 
ble order, and nearly in every part shaded by the wood at all times of 
the d.iy. A person not extremely nervous m.ay risk his neck at a sharp 
canter the Avliole way. This is the jirincipal road, but from it others 
lead light and left into the jungles. One or two of these—each about 
a mile in extent—run round rising grounds, and altlmugb narrower than 
the road describcd^ire yet perfectly safe. One ascends a small hill, and 
then dips doAvn into the forest for about a mile, then makes a turn, and 
after winding about for a long way, opens again into the principal road 
at a different ])lacc. Others only lead up to rising grounds to exhibit 
some view or other, and there terminate. There is one very long, 
narrow, and not very safe road, or rather runs through the forest 
in dillerent/lirections, and, .after leading to the manufactories^et several 
charcoal burners, continues its course downwards and opens into the 
valley between the two mountain ranges. Along the line of this path 
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the traveller will observe an immense rock yrojccting from the face of a 
very steep portion of the hill for a considerable way beyond the soil, 
and left handling there as it Avcrc by the touch of some magic wand. 
From the Great Hill a very good road (the continuation of the road 
from the Western Hill) leads clown the cast face of the hill to tin; plain. 
This road is in some places very steep and has many turnings, but it is 
kept in good order and is perfectly safe for horsemen. It is about »3j 
miles in length, and can be travelled either way in less than an hour. 
It is the usual route to the Great lliil—of which more hereafter. 

From the Gre.it Hill there is a very pleasing and extensive view. 
All the bungalows arc well situated ; one may command a greater ex¬ 
tent of view in a particular direction than another can, but, perhaps, 
from the northern end of the Government Hungalow there is a more 
general and better prospect than from any other part. From this 
position the observer beholds nearly the whole of the flat part of the 
island laid out before him ; the whole of Province Wellesley is exposed 
to his view, and as large a tract of the Malayan Peninsula as his eye 
will carry him over; vessels approaching from the north and south can 
be seen at a great distance,—his view to the west onlv is limited. 
With a good “ Dolland” he may spend an lioiir agreealdy there every¬ 
day. 

The next hill of this range which comes to be mentioned is called 
“ The Highlands of Scotland,” situated directly to the eastward of the 
Great Hill, and separated from it by a very deep ravine which termi¬ 
nates at the south end in the Ayer Puteli Valley, and at the nortli in 
The Waterlall, both of which will be noticed in another section. This 
ravine is so deep, and the Hnc of separation so distinct, that tin’s hill is 
almost entitled to be considered one distinct from the range. The road 
from the Great Hill to the plain crosses a w( 40 (len bridge jthrown over 
the ravine, and then runs down the side of the Highlands of Scotland 
until it reaches the plain. The wooden bridge alluded to is about half- 
W'ay down the iy)ad from the Great Hill, or rallier more than one and a 
half miles from the top of the hill, and from it tlie ravine between the 
two hills opens up for a considerable way'^ to the northward into a valley 
of some width. The lower portion ol this valley has for some years 
been cleared and cultivated with spice trees by Chinese squatters ; and 
the large forest-wmod of the upper part has lately been cut down by 
Chinese, as I am informed, for the purpose of manufacturing charcoal. 
The Highlands of Scotland is estimated to be 1500 English feet above 
the level of the sea. It is completely overlooked fcy the Great Hill. 
There is an excellent capacious two-story house on its summit, which is 
partly shaded by large trees planted round it. To the north of the 
house there is a considerable piece of table-land. The hill is well sup¬ 
plied with good water. Xht^ grant on which the house stands contains 
thirty-three orlongs or forty-four acres, which, since the year 1807, has 
nearly uU been cleared and cultivated with nutmeg and clove trees. 
The view from this hill is nearly as extensive to the east as it is from 
the Great Hill, and of the plain below it is better, inasmuch as being 
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nearer it is more distinct. Hut to tlic north and south fhe prospect 
extends only to the extremities of the range—to the west there is the 
forest-wood on the eastern face of the (Jlreat Hill, on which the eye can 
he occasionally relieved. Two roads lead from this hill to the plain— 
one runs down the west side, winding through the forest for a short W'ay, 
and then joins the road from the (Ireat Hill ; the other runs down the 
north-cast side, and is very steep ; the former is the better of the two. 
This bungalow may be rented furnislmd for .‘>0 dolrs. a month, and is 
sometimes let by the proprietor, for the convenience of a tenant, for any 
period at a rent of 1 dolr. per diem. 

Ah: ut half-way down the north-east face of the Highlands of Scotland 
the descent suddenly stops, and here the hill juts out and forms a pro¬ 
tuberance, whieli is separated from the rest of the hill by a ravine on 
either side of it, and this has received the name of “ llavciisw'ood.'’ 
From this again another protuberance bulges out, Avhich is, in like 
manner, separated from it by ra\ ines. Eavenswood is probably about 
700 feet high, and is twent}-one orlongs or twenty-eight acres in extent 
—the whole now' cultivated with spices. I believe a two-story bun¬ 
galow has lately been erected on it. Jt is not used as a place of resort 
hy invalids—so lar as T know'. 

The only other hill of the norlheni division of this range W'hich 
jcmains to he noticed was formerly called “ .Taekson’s Hill,” and more 
recently it has been known as “ A\rount Elvira.” It stands soulh-w'cst 
from the Ureal Hill, distant about two and a half miles, .and is, 1 believe, 
nearly the same height. It can be approaebed from either sid<; of the 
island by Captain Low’s road, from the liighest or middle point of which 
a pathway strike.s oil' to the north, leadings through the forest to the 
summit of the hill. The latter part of the road is now overgrown with 
grasses, swarming with a troublesome species of jungle leech, which, if 
it happens to fix upon cither man or beast, quickly draws blood, and 
produces considerable irritation and swelling of the part. Thorny 
jungle crosses the path in various places ; the path itself has many holes, 
and altog(*ther it is a very dangerous one to travel. The top of the hill 
was once the site of an elegant bungalow, the roof of which fell in a few 
months ago. It has been altogether forsaken for many years, from the 
hill being deemed unhealthy. When it was built, in 18H>-20, a large 
piece of the ground around had been cleared for the purpose of spice 
cultivation—the clove chiefly —and W'hile it was inhabited the process 
of clearing was extended. After 81 orlongs or 108 acres of forest 
and jungle liad he%n cut down, and the ground turned up and planted 
out, it was found neec.ssary altogether to abandon the cultivation, 
and leave the trees to their fate, in 1827, in consequence of a number 
of both Europeans and Natives having died after a short residence on the 
lull from attacks of remittent fever. Tliis^ll then became the terror 
of the place ; it was considered fatal to any one who casually visited it, 
and even at Jhc pitvscnt d.ay a visit is not eoiusidered hy some qjtogether 
ivee from hazard. Pci haps there is no other situation which affords so 
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good a view of the plains on both sides of tlie island at once, and com¬ 
mands such an extent of hill scenery. At all events, the view from this 
hill is splendid ; hut the delight wliich this produces is mixed with 
melancholy when the eye meets the numerous skeletons of lifeless spice 
trees which still stand amidst the jungle that has again grown up. 

The eastern line of hills of the southern division of this range has 
been called the “ Pentland Chain,” hut certain of them have particular 
names. 

The furthest north of these is called “ Cluhley's Hill,” and the one 
adjoining it know-n as“ Ihbetson’s Hillthey were both opened in 1822- 
23, almost entirely for the purpose of cultivation. The first was cleared 
to the extent ot 150 orlongsor 200 acres, and the second in like manner 
to 100 orlongs or 133 acres, and both were planted with clove trees. 
The former is 1580, the latter 1800 leet above the sea. Both can be 
approached by Captain How’s road. The trees throve reraarkably w'cll 
for a few years, but after they had attained a certain age and yielded 
only one or two years' crop they began to fade and die away ; on this 
account partly, but, perhap.s, chiefly because the air W'as unhealthy to 
those who resided on them, and caused fevers of various types, they 
were ultimately in 1830 completely abandoned, and have never been 
rc-occupied. 

The only other hill of this division Avhich needsbe noticed is “ Belmont.” 
This liill is the most southern of the Pentland Chain, and is remarkably 
well exposed, esfieciiilly to the south, east, and west. It is about 1700 
feet high. On its summit there is a very good bungalow of two stories, 
having all the accommodation requisite for a large family. The bun¬ 
galow' is shaded by arsenna trees. It affords a good view of dilferent 
parts of the island, and vessels at sea can be seen at a great distance to 
the soufli, and still better to the west. It stands on a ^rant of 700 
orlongs or 933 acres, and, I believe, after it was first occupied in 1819 
the greater part of this w'as cleared of forest-wood, jungle, &c. and culti¬ 
vated with spicg.s, pepper, and a groat variety of fruit-trees ; but at the 
present time there are only 100 orlongsor 133 acres retained, planted 
out with nutmeg trees. Many years ago the bungalow used to be 
offered for rent, and w'as then, I understand, very frequently rented ; 
but I am not aware that it has ever been so for some years ])ast, 
although it is frequently occupied by the proprietor or his friends, 
'rhere are different and conflicting accounts as regards its healthful¬ 
ness in former years : however, of late times it has been deemed as 
healthy as those of the northern division of the^rangc. There are 
several roads wdiieli connect it with die plains of both sides of tlm 
island. Those leading to the valley between the two ranges can be 
travelled either way in less than half an hour. 

Beyond the “Pentland Chain” the numerous other hills which stretek 
to the extreme southern* point of the island arc not known Jiy any 
liartieulaj- name, and, excepting some spots opened out, by Chinese 
squatters, have never been cleared and culLivateil. 
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Particular Description of the East Mountain liavge and I lilt 
Residence.* — 'I’his range' commences in the soutli with Soongy 
Ncebong Hill, being there on the east continued by two low hillocks to 
the sea, on the south gradually sinking through broad irregular eleva¬ 
tions into the plain of Soongy Kluan,'|“ and on the west stretching for 
about a mile and a half by a low hill-range to the southern and least 
elevated part of the Pcntland Chain. Soongy Neebong Hill descends 
slightly on the north-west, and the range is then continued in that 
direction by a broad neck which rises rapidly till it attains a considera¬ 
ble elevation above Soongy Neebong Hill, where it forms a rounded 
summit separated by a notch from tlio highest peak of the southern 
division of the range, which rises steeply to the north, forming an elon¬ 
gated flat, sinking very abruptly on its eastern and Avestern sides. On 
the latter it projects a great rib, or ridge, with an inclination to the 
southward, A\hicli terminates in this direction in a low hill immediately 
north of the south-west point of the range, hut sends out a limb to the 
eastward facing and almost parallel to the low hill-range above men¬ 
tioned. The inferior rnundt*d summit throws out a broad flank or 
buttress in a southerly direction, distinguished by its upper part being 
covered Avilh lalarig, and Avhich descends with a pretty rcgtilar slope 
toAvards the Ioav hill-range. Ilefore reaching: it, hoAvever, it is met by 
the eastern limb of the peak, and with it on the one side, and the aa'csI- 
ern face of Soongy Neebong Hill on the other, forms an irrcgtilar gorge 
through Avhich the Avater-s of its eastern side are sent *to assist in irri¬ 
gating the paddy fields of Soongy Kliian. It is remarkable that in 
the rocky angle Ibnned by ibc lalang flank, and the rib of tlm peak, 
two streams take tlieir rise from tlie same source, one running at first 
in a southerly, and then in an easterly direction, and falling into the 
gorge first mentioned, aiul the other running at first in a scTUtherly 
direction, keeping near the former, then deviating slightly to tlic west- 
Avard, finding its aau}' through a depression in the eastern limb of the 
rib, to the long narroAv gorge between it and the loAA'^bill-range, and 
then pursuing its course down this gorge in a direction sometimes du<* 
Ave.st, hut generally inclined to the north, till it. falls into a stream of 
considerable com})arativc volume, AA’hieh has its source at the foot of the 
cross ridge connecting the east and Avest mountain ranges, and which, 
after traversing and giving its name to Soongy Kliian plain, falls into 
the sea by a creek navigable by large boats, the mouth of which is nearly 
opposite the centre of Pulo Jerajah. Put, to re-ascend to the mountain 
tops, passing the southern peak the summit of the range takes a north- 
W'cst direction, again risc.s into a peak (avIucIi sends down a rib, the west 
terminating in the connecting c‘ros.s ridge), and then takes a northerly 
course, Avhen it gradually sinks to a considerable depth and terminates 
the southern division. The northern division rises from this place by an 
even slope, then sinks slightly and rises agallTwith a much steeper but 

* Thu writer is indebted to the notes of a friend for this part of his 
journal. 

i A particular description of the jdaiii will hereafter lie giAcn 
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vt*ry rbgular ascont to M omit Jlestalrig, the highest point of the range called 
■Hookit Gambicr, about 1,500 feet in height, 5 ik 1 on which there is a small 
bungalow. The range then stretches in a crooked direction, first north, 
then north-east, and lastly north-west in a pretty level line (with the 
exception of two slight descents) for three-quarters of a mile, when it 
sends out a spur to the west, from which a long limb stretches to the 
north-west into Ayer Etam Valley, descends very siceply, in some places 
perpendicularly, between this extremity and its centre, where, after a 
considerable descent, instead of being directly connected w'ith the next hill 
by a short cross ridge, as is almost always the case, it throws out a 
narrow projection which unites it with a round hillock which stretches 
to the west. This bend to the north hillock passes into a singular ridge 
of about half a mile in length, the extremity of which rises into the 
central rib of the southern face of Low’s Hill. From between the con¬ 
necting projection and the south-west extremity, or near the bottom of 
the most jierpcnclicular portion of this face of Ilookit (lambier, the range 
is continued in a more direct line, having for about three-quarters of a 
mile a deep gorge dividing it from Low’s Hill on the one side, and for a 
short space the A\er I'ltam Valley limb on the other. Alter the latter 
is lost in one of the dry elevated pieces of table-land of which Ayer Elam 
Valley principally consists, the range forms the eastern w'all of the 
Valley, ])rocecding, after Low’s Hill is left behind, in a direction almost 
due north, then descending into Kokchye’s Hill, and terminating in a 
rounded hilloekf as has been obscivcd, almost due cast of the notch 
dividing the western range. This portion of the range to the north of 
Low’s Hill is steep on the Ayer Elam Valley side, but for the most part 
gradually slopes down to the level ground of Tulloh Jelutong on the 
opposite side. The east side of Mount llestalrig is formed of several 
ribs, wirii hollows between them ; the most southerly is a broad elevated 
11 .mk, thrown out from Ihe rounded summTt constituting'the middle 
elevation of the southern face. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Table showing the Number of Nutmeg Trees and Plants growing on Prince ’ 

and Quantity of Gromid under. 


Names op Fitoi-iiiETuiis. 


Nasiis op Estates on 
SiTUATloSS. 




D. \V. Drown. 

U. Stuart and Speirs. 

11. Ibbetsun. 

■I. A. Palmer and \V. Gaunter 

(I. Scott . 

Tan Watsoyc. 

1*. S. and A. S, Brown. 

D. Ainslie . 

Kow (’nckclije . 

Syed S.illim. 

F. S. Drown and Gorkchyc... 

G. C. Currier . 

J. VV. Salimmd. 

Kiim Seong Soo. 

D. C. Mackey. 

I. ini Chin. 

A. IJ’ Souza . 

Mahomed Noordin . 

Dev. S. Tisserend. 

Nouia Gun. 

C. F. Itarcourl . 

N. M. M'lntyre. 

J. Tliorosc . 

Kam Koiigay. 

Khoo Tcan. 

Taw Kay. 

Nonia Mitchee vt,. 

A. A. Anthony . 

Her. J. B. Boucho. 

.1. P. D’ Murat . 

A. M'lntyre . 

J. Hogan... 

G. D. Gdlaiitaun . 

Nonia Appnionia . 

Nonia Burnett . 

Chcab Onsoon . 

Lye Awlcy . 

Nonia Molorc... 

Nonia Erskine . 

Khoo Boon. 

J. R. Logan . 

Lee Geaug . 

L. Nairne. 


Gliigor, Yarrow, Pciitlands, &c.... 

Sentland . 

Ayer Etam and A) er I’utch . 

Kelso, Gaunter Hall, A’c. 

Ayer Rajah, Nutmegs Hall, Src. 

Karlow, Battu Lanehang, &e. 

Soongliy Nubong . 

Waterfall. 

Baly Pillow, S:c. 

South part of Scotland. 

Battu Lanehang Mill . 

Near Sulfolk . 

Sullblk and York . 

Sepoy Line, Battu Lanehang, &c 

■lulotong . 

Karlow, Ac. 

Opposite Ayer Rajali, &c. 

Ravenswoud, Ac. 

R. C. Ghureh, Pnlo Teeeous, Ac.. 
Battu Lanehang Sc Aj et Etam, &e 

Near York . 

Fulo Teecoos. 

Do. do. 

Ayer Etam. f... 

Tulloh Gombar and Bah Polow... 

Sunghy Diia . 

Ayer Rajali. 

North am Road . 

Pinang do. 

Pulo Teceoo.'i, &c... 

Soonghy Nepah. 

Alexander's, Ac. 

NorthamRoad . 

Pulo Teecoos. 

Ayer Kajali. 

Pulo Teecoos. 


Pyah Trubong . 

Karlow. 

Battu Fcringlicc, Ac. 


Total of large l^antatiuns in Pinang . .IP.'ilO .'II 

Totalnf 114 smaller do. witliin the Panguluship of A}erl{itjah. 7!)2 1 

IP •I'l do. do. do. ofJullutoiig. !)00 I 

IP do. do. do. of Glugnr. 1200 2 

pt do. dp. do. Of Soonghy Kliian 000 

,, 104 do, do. do. of Balik Pillow ... 2000 2 

,1 L'l Plantations omitted . 100 

'I’otalnumflcr of Nutmeg Trees in Prince of Wales Island . 04002 
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of Wales Island, the Amount and Gross Value of Produce derived therefrom, 
Cultivation, drawn up in October, 1813. * 
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A Table 8lio\ving the luimbqr of Clove Trees and Plants growing in Prince of 

Quantity of Ground under Cultivation, 


Namks of Estate, on 
SlTt'ATIOJf. 



No. of 
Plants 
in Nni'- 
scry. 


Namks op PnoPRiETons. 


D. W. lirown . 

G. Scott. 

(r. Stuart and Speirs 
F. S. & A. S. Brown .. 

D. Ainolie. 

J. Hogan . 

Mahomed Noordiii .... 

Tan W atsoye. 

J. A. Palmer. 

L. Nairnc. 

C. C. Currier. 

D. C. Mackey. 

R. Ibbetson . 


Glugore, &c. 

Ayer Rajah, &c. 

Scotland . 

Soongy Nebong . 

j AVaterfall. 

Highlands . 

llavenswood . 

Karlow and Sepoy Lines .. 

Gaunter Hall, &c. 

Battu Feringhee, &c. 

Julians. 

Jullulong.... ■ 

Ayer Puteh. 

Pyah 'J'nibong . 


142S5 

15869 

30154 


2010 

7730 

9770 

500 

2.)00 

2.')0() 

5000 

1000 

600 

7000 

7600 

4000 

a « 

950 

950 

• « 

5000 

500 

55(M) 

• • 

700 

300 

1000 

• • 

• 500 

2250 

2750 

• a 

74 

351 

425 

500 

68 

40 

108 

• a 

5 

200 

205 

a a 


200 


a a 

200 

50 


• a 

•• 

540 

540 

• ■ 

25072 

64452 

64452 

20500 

512 

2758 

3300 

2000 

1340 

360 

1700 

600 

200 

, 1000 

1200 

500 

85 

442 

527 

1060 

600 

1000 

1600 

500 

28739 

44040 

72779 

2.5161 


J. R. Logan 

Total of large plantations in Pinang.. 
Total of 23 .small do. Panguluship of Ayer Rajah .... 


Do. 

6 

do. 

do. 

J ullutong .... 

Do. 

10 

do. 

do. 

Glugore. 

Do. 

27 

do. 

do. 

Soongy Kluan 

Do. 

10 

do. 

do. 

Baly I’ulow .. 


Total number of Clove Tree.s in Prince of Wales’ Island 


? 

A Table shoiving the nmnher of Clove Trees and Plants growing in Province 

Quantity of Ground under Cultivation, 


Names of Frofrietubs. 

Names of Est.ate or 
Situation. 

Itcariiig 

Trofs. 

• 

Not 

nearing. 

Total 

jtlaiited 

out. 

No. of 
Flantii 
ill N ur- 
sciy. 

Major Low . 

• • •• •• •• 

• ■ 

1443 

1443 


A. M'lntyrc. 

• ■ •• •• 

13 

23 

36 

• • 

Battu Kawan. 

• • fs #• •• 

60 

100 

160 

•• 

Bukit Mera and Tengah 

■ t •« 

• • 


2000 

■ • 

Bukit Indra Muda . .*, 

• • •• •• •• 

1000 


3000 

• m 

Laha Ekan Mati. 

■ • «■ 

• • 


1000 

• • 

Total number of Clove Trees in Province Wellesley .. 

1073 

6566 

7639 

• • 

Do. of Prince of Wales island brought down 

28739 

44040 

72779 

25161 

Total off. W. Island and Pr. Wellesley, 96 pltns. 

29812 



im 




'I'be above Tables were compiled jmncipally from information furnished by the 
proprietors and agent.'? of the diiferent estates to the Comniittee of the Pinang 
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Wales Island, the amount of Gross Value of Produce derived therefrom, and 
drawn up in October, 1813. 


Quantity of 
Ground under 
Cultivutiui), 

No. of Pieuls of No. of Piculs of 
Cioves III Su.Lson Mother Cloves in 
lSji2,ISlS. Seas. 1812, 18-13. 

Gross V afuc of 
Cloves & Mother 
Cloves fur Season 
1842, 1843. 

Estimated l*ro- 
duce of Clove 
Crop for 

1343, 1344. 

Estimated Pro¬ 
duce of Mother , 
Clove Crop fur 
1813, 1811. 
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Wellesle}', the amount of Gross Value of Produec derived tliftrefrom, and 
drawn up in October, 1813. 


Quantity of 
Ground under 
Cultivation. 

No. of Piauhs of 
('loves in Season 
1842, 1843. 

No. of PieuKs of 
Mother Cloves in 
Seas. 1342, 1313. 

Gross Value of 
Cloves Mother 
Cloves for Season 
1812, 1813. 

Estimated Pro¬ 
duce of Clove 
Crop for 

1843, 1844. 
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Chamber of Commerce, appointed to draw up a report and estimate of the extent 
of cultivation in this Settlement. 

F. S. Brown, 

Chairman of the Phuuuf Chamber of Commerce and 





















































A Table showing the number of Nutmeg Trees and Plants growing in Province Wellesley, the Amount and Gross Value of 
^ Produce derived therefrom, and Quantity of Ground under Cultivation, drawn up in October, 1843. 
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THE INDIAN HUNTER. 


BV H. W. LONGFELLOW. 

iVhen the Bummer harvest was gather’d in, 

\.nd the sheaf of the reaper grew white and thin, 

\.nd the ploughshare was in its furrow left, 

Where the stubble land had been lately cleft,— 

\n Indian hunter, with unstrung bow, 

hook'd down where the valley lay stretch’d below. 

Ele was a stranger, and all that day 
Had been out on the hills, a perilous way; 

But the foot of the deer was fur and fleet. 

And the wolf kept aloof from the hunter’s feet. 

And bitter feelings pass’d o’er him then. 

As he stood by the populous haunts of men. 

The winds of autumn were over the woods. 

As the sun stole out from their solitudes; 

The moss was white on the maple’s trunk, 

Ai»d dead from its arms the pale vine shrunk. 

And ripen’d the mellow fruit hung, and red 
Were the trees’ wither’d leaves around it shed. 

• 

The foot of the reaper moved slow on the lawn. 

And the sickle cut down the yellow corn; 

The mower sung loud by the meadovPsidc, 

Whore the mists of evening were spreading wide, 
And the voice of the herdsman came up the lea, 
And^the dance went round by the greenwood tree. 

Then the hunter turn’d away from that scene. 

Where the home of his fathers once had been. 

And heard, by the distant and measured stroke. 
That the woodman hew'd down the giant oak; 

And burning thoughts flash’d o’er his mind 
Of the white man’s faith, and love unkind. 

The moon of the harvest grew high and bright, 

As her golden horn pierced the cloud of whiTe; 

A footstep was heard in the rustling brake, 

Where the beech o’ershadow’d the misty lake. 

And a mourning voice and a plunge from shore. 
And the hunter was seen on tlie hills no more. 

When years pass’d on, by that still lake side 
The fisher look’d down through the silver tide, 

And there, on the smooth yellow sand disxday’d, 

A skeleton, wasted and white, was laid ; 

And ’twas seen, as the waters moved deep and slow, 
'Hiat the hand was still grasping a hunter’s bow. 



THE EMIGRANT: A TALE OF AUSTRALIA. 


BY W. II. LEIGH, ESQ. 

AUTHOR OF “ RECONNOITRING VOYAGES AND TRAVELS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA, CAPE 

OF GOOD HOPE;” 

II. V. F. OF THE AFRICAN INSTITUTION OF PARIS, ETC. ETC. 


Chapter VII. 

“ And on tliat cheek, and o’er that brow, 

So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The Ntnilcs that win, the tints that glow, 

But tell of diiys in goodness spent.” 

JIeuuew Melodies. 


“ Good morning, Captain.” 

“ Good morrow, Mr. Blair.” 

” What’s the pace this morning ? About six, I fancy ?” 

“ Why, I should say, maybe half a knot more.” 

“ By-the-bye, Captain, who is that delicate, mysterious young lady, 
who confines herself so strictly to her cabin? May I he informed who 
and what she is ? 1 am extremely curious upon that matter, and 

long to know.” 

“ W^hy, Mr. Blair, I can gratify you so-far as this—she Avas accom¬ 
panied on board by an elderly gentleman and three young ladies, wdio 
wept bitterly during therwhole time they remained. The gentleman 
begged of me to give her every attention in my power, to seek 
her the bc.st lodgings possible upon my arrival in Australia; and, 
in the event of her not wishing to remain, my ordc’-s are either to 
bring her back to England, or put her on board any vessel which or 
whatever she may choo.se. Her passage is paid, and her maid’s also ; 
and the parties who came with her had a coronet upon their carriage. 
Now, my dear sir, you know quite as much about her as I do.’^ 

“ Well, but. Captain, is it not mysterious ? Is it not wonderful ?” 

“ Very.” 

“ What can that delicate and unprotected flower do in a lone and 
desolate wildemesS ?” 

” That, sir, is more than I can answer.” 

“ But, Captain—really I’m quite bewildered—is your vessel then 
not to touch at Sydney ?” 

“ Yes, she is.” 

” And will she accompany you ?” 

” That, as yet, I cannot say.” • 

“ How very strange ! But here comes Rennie. Well, Rennie, my 
worthy, comme vous passe la nuit ?'' 

” Passablementf je vous remercie. Glorious weather ?” 
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“ It is.” 

" We have just been trying to capture one of those beautiful polypi, 
the Portuguese raen-of-war as they call them ; hut-” 

“ Where’s a Portuguese man-of-war? Good morning, gentlemen. 
Where’s a Portuguese man-of-war ?” 

“ Good morning, Turkey. No, the polypus so called. There, look 
you ! What splendid colours! Cook, just dip your bucket under 
that fellow. Ay, there you have it, bring it here. Well, what radiant 
colours to be sure! I’ll just lift him out. Just feel the weight of 
• him, Turkey.” 

I’m obliged; I never take liberties with strangers. I prefer the 
faculty of sight to that of touch, to either wolves, crocodiles, or Portu¬ 
guese men-of-war. Once I did accidentally handle pne, and, if memory 
serves—Ay, ay,—ha! ha! What, he's stung you, has he?—ha! ha!” 

“ Rennie ! what, are you bit ? Ha ! ha ! You forgot he was a 
noli me tangere. 1 was once caught, and they sting like nettles, don’t 
they ?” 

“ It is, Turkey, irritating like nettles.” 

** Well, then, you’ll not get rid of that delightful sensation for seve¬ 
ral days; for, if memory serves, a pocket-handkerchief I had on at the 
time I was tickled by one—that very handkerchief stung me a fortnight 
afterwards, and, for what I know, might have given the old washer¬ 
woman a touch into the bargain. Here's the Mate : ask him how he 
does, and shake hknds with him.” 

Well, how are you this morning. Mate ?” (holding out his hand and 
familiarly shaking him). 

“ Nice weather indeed, this, Mr. Blair,” said the Mate. “ Yes, we 
trip through nicely, though I can’t say how long it will last. Sky 
looks rayther coppery,” again remarked the Ma^e, (scratchinghis hand); 
“it may hold out another degree or so, but—(rubbing his hand lustily,) 
but I can’t say I have much opin—ion—I can’t think what’s the 
matter with m}^ fist all in a minute!—it smarts, and pricks, and 
shoots.” 

“Let me look,” cries Turkey. “Ah ! it's all over red spots,—you 
have been drinking a little over-night—had an extra north-wester, no 
doubt ? 

“ No, indeed, sir. I am sure, nothing a that sort.” 

“ Well—I see—you had better consult the Doctor, and get bled di¬ 
rectly, and mustard poultices under your arms. I’m sorry to say it’s 
decided—^but I won’t frighten you.” • 

“What do you think it is, sir?” said the Mate, continuing his 
friction. 

“ I think it’s only the prickly heat. I often have that in hot cli¬ 
mates, and the best remedy 1 find is just a good stout dose of salts ; 
though it’s a medicine I abhor. • 

“Well,, I tell you what,” 1^'^.rupted Mr. Turkey, is no 

prickly heat! But come with me into my cabin ; it’s a pity to disturb 
the Doctor. I know your disease; I’ve got a remedy—follow me.” As 
Mr. Turkey spoke these words, he put his arm with a firm link through 
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the yielding limb of the gasy Mate, and they both left the deck for the 
dormitory of Mr. Turkey. No sooner were they fairly gone than a 
loud laugh rang amongst the party who had been accessory to the mis¬ 
chievous Toby. 

“I have been pumping the Captain,” said Blair to Rennie, “just 
before you came on deck, relative to that beautiful creature below.” 

“And what have you made out?” interrupted Rennie. 

“ I have made out,” said Blair, “ just nothing more than that an old 
fellow and three young ladies brought her in a coroncted carriage, left 
strict orders about her being particularly attended to, and ordered the 
Captain to take her to any part of the world to which she wished to 
go; and if not going himself, to see her safely and comfortably off.” 

“ Humph!—that’s all ? ” 

“ Every morsel! ” 

“ That girl, Blair, will be the death of me! ” 

“ We shall both be buried in one grave, Rennie.” 

“ She is a mysterious being from another sphere ! ” 

“ That's what she is, Rennie.” 

Here the Mate rushed upon deck, distorting his face, and making 
the most laughably-hideous gesticulations, crying aloud—“ I certainly 
■will never take any more of your most abominable stuff as long as / 
livBy Mr. Turkey! I w'ould not, if I was dying of the pl^ue!— 
whough!—it's the vilest stuff!” 

“ Well, my good friend, compose yourself I—consfder your disease I” 

“ Consider my disease!—if it was the cholera morbus I laboured 
under, and if another dose would save me, I would not have it—I 
would not, by G —d ; that’s what I wouldn’t,” cried the Mate, as he 
stamped the deck ■violently, 

“ Why„ Mr. Mate ? cried Rennie, “ what! has Mr, Turkey been 
doctoring you ? ” 

“ Doctoring me! he pretends I’ve got the—the—I forget the disease 
—“ Fantods,” I think he called it; says it’s fatal ii^ a few hours, and 
he has got a specific. So he actually crammed down my burning 
throat—it’s like a overheated flue this minute—he’s crammed down 
a dose of the most devilish mixture ever man devised ; I can feel it 
working round in my body like a fire-rocket—a d-d Congreve.” 

“ Why, Dr. Turkey, we did not conceive you were a man of medi¬ 
cine : pray what have you given the patient ?” inquired the Captain. 

Ah! that, Captain, is a most impenetrable secret; but if you will 
promise me not (ft divulge it, and only to use it for the aid of suffering 
humanity —” 

“ Whoop!” cried the Mate, who overheard Turkey’s last word— 
“ whoop!” 

“ — I will whisper the precious words.” 

“•I promise.” 

“ Well^ then, come into the remotest part of the vesspl; let not 
mortal ear but thine devour the invaluable secret. Put your ear down.” 

“ Well, now, Turkey.” 

“ You promise upon your honour not to tell it to any one for five 
minutes ?” 
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** 1 do,” smilingly said the Captain, bending his neck. 

Well, then, I gave him Croton oil, Cayenne pepper, oil of sul¬ 
phur, and mustard!” 

“ Great God!” cried the Captain. 

“ That’s what I say,” calmly breathed Turkey, as he walked quietly 
ofl" with his hands in his pockets—“ that’s what I say,” 

“ A shark ! a shark !—by all that's glorious, here’s a shark !” 
shouted Blair from the taffrail. In an instant, the whole of the pas¬ 
sengers who were on deck rushed simultaneously to the side to gaze 
upon the vagabond—the miirauder—the detested tyrant of the deep. 

“ Suffer me,” cried a voice which was immediately recognised as 
Mr. Turkey’s—“ gentlemen, suffer me for one moment to have what 
is vulgarly called ‘ a finger in the pie.’ It glorifies me beyond mea¬ 
sure to indulge in a little revenge. How do wc know, ‘ brother sail¬ 
ors ’ (Boatswain Smith?)—yes, memory serves—how do we know 
whether this ravenous villain may not contain our very grandfather, 
or, at the least, the codicil to his will ? Let us hook him—let us 
obtain him by hook or by crook, as the adage expresses it. Now', 
brother Moses, where’s the pork ? Sharks are no Israelites, though 
an 1 sraclitc may be a shark: k is possible they arc cousins-german— 
yet they abhor not the flesh of swine. No—you have not sufficiently 

disguised that hook—that crook—may I be- really, you are very 

■obleeging—thank you. Now, my hearts of oak, look out—‘ over¬ 
board he goes, Bill ’ (Old Song),” And as Mr. T. adjusted the deli¬ 
cious morsel, the action of overboard, &c. was immediately suited, and 
the piece of ■“ glorious gammon” sank some four or five fathoms into 
the deep. • 

Look, Captain! See, Rennie! There!” 

“ Ho\^ green it looks!” • • 

“ Wliat looks green ?” 

Why, the pork.” 

“The shark Jooks greener. See—there! by .love!—ah! ah I— 
Silence, all hands! silence in court—take that child out! Hush— 
\(whispering)—Look at the pilot-fish—what * knowing vonsl’ they go 
back to the caitiff! they tell him what a gandeamus! He swrims nearer 
•and nearer. Silence! on his side—yes, he is on his side—Waugh! 
Haul away^—yeo, boys ! he’s got it!” 

And true it was, the shark had slewed round upon his enormous 
beams, and, at one very easy gulp, down went the ten pounds of pork ; 
and, to pursue the tale as Turkey described it to flic invalids, as we 
copied it from his own Journal— 

“ The reptile bolted the fat—the salt and the deceitful; yes, down 
it went with a jerk and a dab like an auctioneer’s hammer—dab ! and 
there it was, like a bad debt; it stuck in the gullet, and then, as the 
poet sings, when he describes the very scene—see—Virgil—Virgil ? 
no, it can’jt be the Georgies ? Well, however, memory is not always to 
be depended upon—but the this or that poet thus chaunts (no doubt, 
when they had hooked a shark) : 

* And there arose from sea to sky 

The wild farewell: « 
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'Hien all wns still, except the shriek, 

I'he solitary flapping of the tail. 

Of'the vile rascal in his agony.’ * 

But all were not still; for a rush, and a most determined one—a rush 
like unto that wlien a happy pauper, possessing the envied ticket for the 
more envied soup, essays, by all that appertains unto him—by his 
might and main, to gain his point—His point? a pauper gain his 
point! does memory serve ? Yes, too severely. How oft have I, 
Tobias Turkey, witnessed the pale face of starving misery ! how often 
have I seen the fluttering rags that the hitter breeze lifted, as in 
mockery, to show the skin-drawn bones beneath! Ay, often, too 
often, have I beheld the miserable of earth’s most forsaken sons stand, 
hour after hour, with their spoutless jug, trembling in the falling, 
freezing shower, in the expectation of being able, at least, to secure 
a nourishless pot of charity soup. Oh, thou who canst feed upon thy 
quiet crumbs and thy easy cheese,* how little does thy mind embrace 
the agony of the being who solicits his charity soup! His turn arrives 
from his shivering hours; he bears it, cold as a corpse, to his sfttrving 
little ones; it is the donation of pride, or the hard-wrung drainings of 
a race who, in the pressure of adverse^imes, begrudge even the fa¬ 
mished a fare.” 

But to return from Mr. Turkey’s private MSS. to what became of 
the shark. Safely on deck was he produced, and no danger from him 
could again happen. “ How he did,” as Mr. Rennie observed when 
he gave him the final blow— 

“ How he lash’d his venom'd tail!” 

Or, to quote a further illustration of what the fourteen-feet monster 
did when he lay his length upon the quarter-deck, we may co'llect the 
following from his tormentors: 

‘‘ How he doth curvette and kick!” 

( Hudibras.) —T u a ke v. 

” Perdition catch thy arm! The chance is thine; 

But, oh! the vast renown thou host acquired 

In conquering!” - {Rich. HI.) — Uennie. 

” How many perils do environ 
They who meddle with cold iron!” 

{Hudibras.) —Blair. 

” I would not enter [him] on my list of friends.” 

{Cowper.) —Turkey. 

” 1 think the caitiff hath a cho po co!” 

(Turkish Turkey. 

And so he was cho-po-co'd; for amongst the party who had captured 
him, not a morsel was respected. The fins adorned the cook’s galley, 
as a present to some Chinese of distinction, should they pick one up 
at sea; the, head was dissected by the Doctor for his jaws—rthe body 
was also his perquisite for the same interesting purpose; the tail was 
requested by an amateur; and a capturing indefatigable desired the 
backbone (which was quickly dried in the rigging) as a walking-stick ; 
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part of his flesh was served on table, by jvay of a novelty—a sort of 
“ caller haddy,” as the Scotch have it; and his stomach—his all- 
importunate stomach—was opened, with much ceremony and before 
numerous witnesses, by Turkey, who with an enormous knife threw 
daylight into the “tomb of all the Capulets”—but, lo! what did 
Turkey find in the “ maw-solemn He found, what he keeps as a 
souvenir to this day—he found the last bouilU-tin that ever was issued; 
and by its means he was enabled to assure all those whtpn it might 
concern, that by the last bulletin things were in As undigested a state 
as ever. 


CuAPTIiR VIII. 

" Disguise it not, we have one human heart; 

All mortal thoughts confess one common home.”—S helley. 

The sailing in a vessel is, as we have upon a former occasion remarked, 
monotonous enough even under Ihe most favourable circumstances. 
The little novelty afforded by the ship soon becomes most tire- 
somely familiar. The only thing at sea which wears well to the very 
last, and never diminishes in interest, is the all-charming dinner- 
bell. There is a halo around that iron-tongued marker of the flying 
day, and as he, hour after hour, solemnly announces that another sixty 
minutes of our little span has departed, we derive a consolation firom 
our loss, that he has tolled—has been heard—^has been understood; 
and though he is for another brief space to be left in repose, his voice 
has not sunk into echo ere the sound of the feast takes up the solemn 
knell, and turns solemnity jto gladness. But eating and drinking must 
cease for a time—the excitement cannot last long, and Ennui again lays 
her melancholy spell around. To relieve this, and turn the vacant 
hours into profit and to cheerfulness, it ulhs arranged hmongst the 
passengers in the cabin of the “ Ocean Queen,” that those gentlemen 
who had seen any jjart of the great drama of life, or who had actually 
played a stran^ part themselves, should, so far as it was agreeable to 
themselves, for the benefit and amusement of the others, sketch the 
same. This being agreed upon without one dissentient voice, the only 
question now remaining was the all-important one, “Who’s to begin?” 

“ Gentlemen,” said a youth, who had hitherto been remarkable for 
his melancholy manner and profound silence—who had seldom been 
out of his cabin, but whom we have already seen upon deck as the 
party discontented with the speed of the vessel,—** Gentlemen,” said 
he, “ I will tell you my tale.” 

“ Good ! very good !” cried the comprny, as they one and all drew 
their stools, or the trusses of compact hay (which were drying on the 
poop) around the speaker. 

THE HISTORY OF THE MELANCHOLY GENTLEMAN.* 

• • 

“ My history, gentlemen, is the history of but a humble individual; 
and if it fails to interest, I shall leave off at any part of the tale. It 
may possibly relieve the next dull hour, and will at any rate disclose 
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to you the miserable and unhappy being who arraigns himself before 
you. Pledge yourselves that you will not exercise iny confession 
.against me; let me at once assure myself that misfortune shall yet find 
a friend, and hopelessness and despair find comfort even in the breast 
of the passing stranger. 

“ It is necessary, then, that I Twgin my early life j for, as you may 
readily perceive, though young in years, I am about to show I am 
nevertheless^ old in misfortune; and if you detect in my narrative 
aught that can arouse a smile, 'tnill be but the burst of sunshine 
through the ctcnial thundercloud, rendering all more sombre around. 

“ I shall, however, pass over my earliest life—the tedious and .almost 
unprofitable time 1 spent at school. I did not leanr anything there ; 
but the little information 1 possess was picked up at later intervals, by 
my observation of men and manners, and by devoting a portion of my 
spare time to literature. By this means, I repaired what had been 
s.adly neglected before; for although my father psiid (what to him, and 
wliat, perhaps, was a goodly sum) thirty guineas yetirly for niy hoard¬ 
ing-school education, yet I really cannot look back upon any one 
useftil thing that I acquired. The system of the school was radically 
bad : we were, for instance, hurried through the arithmetic, from the 
beginning to the very end, without understanding the common Rule of 
Three ; we went at the s.ame railroad speed through our Grammar; 
and, as wc stood in rows and parroted away passages from ' Enfield’s 
Speaker,’ or mouthing at a fearful rate ‘ To he, or not to be,' our intel¬ 
ligent master would be patiently w.ading through an old Chronicle, 
occasionally lifting off from its p.ages his spectacled eyes, to cry out 
‘ Let me hear that again.’ Thus we went on day after day, marvelling 
in our own minds what beauty there could possibly be in the twang- 
twang rhymtjs, or h.arder .blank verses, of those people called** poets. 
My account-hook exhibited the handicraft of the usher; my letter, 
the all-imj)ortant letter at the .approach of the vacation, was scrawled 
and re-scrawled a thous,and times, till, at length, by the formation of 
one syllable after another, upon the principle then in use called 
* guiding the li.and,’ 1 turned out an epistle that for solid round turns 
and affectionate phrases to my ‘ honfmred parents’ was Mathout any 
rival, hut those of my schoolfellows, which in beauty of penmanship 
and expressions of tenderness were fac-similes. Well, I at hmgth left 
the school to brave the world upon my stock of knowledge. 1 actmilly 
could recite an entire act of a play said to be written by Sluakspeare; 
I could read the firsS. fable of .®sop in Latin, and explain its meaning 
in English; and I could s.ay the whole of my Catechism. What more 
could an ‘ honoured father’ or a ‘ dearest mother’ require ? and what 
more could the busy world demand of so industrious a youth? I was 
consulted as to what profession I would embr.acc, and not being aware 
of the, merits of one from the other, I selected that of medicine. 
To a practi^oner at once I went, and I will tell you what influenced 
my choice for the Esculapian pursuit: (Heavens! would that the day 
had died in its birth!) I was at a neighbour’s in the village in which T 
then resided, and as one of the family happened to be ill, the doctor, 
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as the surgeon was called, drove up to the^ garden-gate, I recollect 
the circiunstance vividly. * Oh, gracious goodness!' cried the young 
ladies, all in a breath, * here’s the doctor!’ and forthwith there was a 
grand scuffle to arrange everything, as their old mother expressed it, 
in ‘ apple-pie order.’ So it was; the chimney-piece was redolent with 
flowers, and though the dearest member of the family was at death's 
door, nevertheless all bore tlie appearance of extraordinary gaiety. 
The young ladies were, each and all, in the highest apple-pie order, and 
so was their mamma and the unhappy patient himself. * The ‘ old 
gentleman' had his nightcap arranged knowingly on one side, and his 
hair brushed and oiled by the young ladies, that even he, ill, dispirited 
and disturbed as he was, must, nevertheless, be in ‘ apple-pie order.’ 
Well, in strode the majestic and learned doctor, and forthwith he was 
duly ensconced in a large easy chair. I recollect well what passed. 
I remember it to the very letter. Down sat the doctor,* and after 
waving a highly-scented handkerchief in the air, and taking several 
huge pinches of snuff, he thus began; ‘Good morning,ladies; how’s 
papa ? ’ 

“ ‘ He has passed a miserable night—so restless, and his cough is 
dread-* • 

“ ‘ What a shower we had just now ! it’ll knock the wheat about. 
So they say Miss Brown is going to be married!—well, wonders never 
cease. I hear strange things as I travel. Docs papa keep as good ale 
as he had used ?* I remember he had some fine old October when 1 
was this way last.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, dear, yes! doctor,’ cried the mother of the young ladies, who 
sat quite absorbed with the presence and the contemplation of the 
doctor. ‘ Lucy, my dear, go fetch a tankard ; here—skip. We alliss 
keeps S good tap. I dare say, doctor, as^how you fepls warmish 
anow ? ’ 

“ ‘ The weather is sultry,’ replied the doctor, blowing his cheeks to 
the magnitude ^f two melons ; ‘ we may pronounce it hot The ale 
arrived, and the doctor forthwith despatched it. ‘ I dare say,’ quoth 
he, as he set down the empty tankard, smacking his lips, and tapping 
Miss Lucy under the chin,—‘ I dare say I shall be obliged to hear 
strange news some of these odd days—eh!—eh!—I dare hardly lay a 
wager which goes first, eh ? Ladies arc like Members of Parliament; 
they often pair off—1—they pair ofi^—that they do, mamma! You’ll 
be sorry to lose them, but you mttst be prepared. Never drank better 
ale many a long day ! ’ • 

“ * Do, doctor! ’ cried the old lady, her eyes sparkling with plea¬ 
sure at the doctor’s prophecy,—“ do, doctor! Lucy, dear, go fetch a 
drop more beer—bit’ll never hurt you, doctor; you’ve had a long ride. 
Lucy, skip.’ 

Lucy skipped away for an additional supply of ale, which the, doctor 
swallowed as gravely as before, concluding with ‘ Ay! ay! my ladies, 
I know what I do know—pretty faces can’t be hid—I am a married man 
and getting old ; hut if —yes, I say if! —but now let’s see poor papa!’ 
Off go the whole party to the sick chamber. ‘ Well, how dost do. 
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j)Oor soul i ’ cries the doctor, holding out his hand fur the sick man’s 
wrist, and solemnly looking at his watch. * Humph!—put out the 
tongue—humph!—no sleep ? ’ 

“ * None at all,’ groans the patient. 

“ ‘ Humph!—thirsty ?' 

“ * Very,’ was replied. 

“ ‘ Humph!—you must have a little repose—shall see you again 
to-morrow—shall send you a draught to be taken every half-hour, and 
two bolusses at night—yes, tongue furred a good deal—humph!— 
humph!—humph!—Well, good day; you’ll soon mend, we hope—oh, 
we’ll soon set him up,’ says the doctor, as he hurried off to his gig. 

‘ I’ll send him the physic with directions. Young ladies, take great 
care of yourselves. Good day.’ 

“ No sooner was he fairly off than out broke all the three simul¬ 
taneously": * Now, Lucy, ain’t he a delightful gentleman ?’ * Oh ! Jjsne, 
})e is a sweet creature!’ * Such a good-humoured soul I’ rejoins the 

old lady, ‘ not a bit of pride about him—a gentleman like that to sit 
and drink beer—he didn’t care—^he who drinks his port and sherry every 
day after dinner, and cats frosted fruit—he, you see, dears, can put 
liis mouth«to a farmer’s brown joe, and make no Aiss! But it’s alliss 
the case with the thorough-bred gentility; they are not of the outscouts, 
not they—they know how to behave. How different, my dears, he is 
to some of these muckill-bred uiis ! so familiar.’ ‘ Oh ! he is, mamma, 
a dear, good-humoured gentleman, and everybody speaks well of him.” 

“ Now, hearing and seeing all this, my mind was instantly inflamed, 
and all my early ambition was to be just such another gentleman us 
Dr. Ilowshe. From that very day 1 thought of nothing but being a 
doctor; it was my thoughts by day and my dreams by night—nothing 
would do but a doctor I pmst be, and at length the to me happy period 
arrived M'hen I was to be conveyed to this very Dr. Howshe as his 
pupil. How my heart panted for joy! everything that earth held out 
to my desiring eyes w-as that day to be crowmed. 1 was«to be put upon 
the high road to become a gentleman and a doctor, even as great as the 
great Howshe himself, with whom 1 was immediately to associate. How 
vain my search after the hidden gem of ha])piness ! I was elevated to 
the highest pinnacle of hope, and fVom my exalted position 1 soon began 
to look down upon the flowery fields 1 had left, and to cast a sigh, that 
came deep from my heart, after the joys that had now departed. 1 found 
that Dr. Howshe at home and Dr. Howshe abroad were as different as 
midnight from noo.iday; that the gay, the charming, the all-polite 
Dr. Howshe, with whom I had been so enraptured at the village, was 
not that eiisy, good-humoured, all-joking creature I had imagined; and 
as it regarded his mightiness, his grandeur, and his all-enchanting pre¬ 
sence, he sank from the former before I had been on intimate terms 
with him one solitary half-hour; and as to his all-enchanting presence, 
1 could totally and for ever most willingly have dispensed with that 
with far more alacrity than 1 dispensed my medicines. 

“ My kind and amiable father, by the industry of many years, had 
accumulated a small pittance, upon which he subsisted in his decline of 
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life. Out of this he sliced off the small suin^ * a mere nothing,' as Dr. 
Howshe termed it—‘ simply a nominal £200 ’— for fee of apprentice¬ 
ship ; and for this my parent indulged the hope that 1 should instantcr 
be treated as a member not only of a liberal profession, but of the 
family, A dream—a pleasant passage of thought! I was called upon 
forthwith to sweep out the surgery, I was degraded to the lighting of 
the Are belonging to the same; I was head counter-scourer, pallet- 
polisher, bottle-arranger, duster, and washer. I was, to be sure, fre- 
cpicntly employed upon what I might call, in theatrical language, the 
‘ legitimate drama but year after year passed away—year after year, 

I say, for 1 remained but two, and at their expiration 1 still found my¬ 
self sole manager of the tinder-box and broom. To be sure, I had long 
since been taught the art and mystery of carrying out medicines, and 
the deep secret of so arranging them in capacious pouch to prevent their 
breaking—for, lo! I could not bring myself (in spite of my humiliating 
flourishes with the broom in private) to carry a basket of bottles like a 
pop hawker in public. 

“ I come now to my final catastrophe, beginning and ending with my 
zeal!-—lor really I had moments of pure and unadulterated zeal for 
science, even as much in its carelessness for torture as the dog-crimping 
Magcndie himself. One morning, whilst pounding, till my arm ached 
again, an enormous mass of ‘ pill klier comp.’ I thought ‘ Why am I 
always pounding and pill-rounding, and bottle-carrying ? This is not 
the practice of chirurgery; and as I am not intended as a physidlllli^y 
I aspire higher, for 1 have repeatedly heard Howshe exclaim, “ An)y 4 
woman would do for a physician”—now, knowing this fact. I’ll slSApH 
to surgery, and 1 will perfosm an operation upon a living animal, if^ * 
am driven to the necessity of cutting a toe off the cat.’ 

. “ At fliis moment of furious resolve, in caiiic, lonely and quietly, a 
workhouse pauper—(O that he had never been bom !)—and behold, he 
held a handkerchief to his jaw: he had come for the purpose of having 
his offending tOQjth extracted. My eyes sparkled with joy as I politely 
informed him that the Doctor never drew teeth—(he hated, like most 
others of his tribe, the operation)—but that I was an exceedingly clever 
operator (God forgive me!) and that if he would entrust himself under 
my bands, I would whip out the grinder in a wink. To my joy, the 
unsuspecting wretch (O Uiat I had never beheld him !) sat quietly, at 
my desire, upon the floor, in order, as 1 told him, that I might not 
cause a quarter of the usual pain. Down he sat, and I forthwith fur¬ 
bished up the instruments. ‘ Now,’ said I inwardly*,— 

' Now is the winter of my diicoiitent 
Made glorious summer—by this pauper.’ 

I consoled myself with the reflection that, after all my obscurity, now 
was 1 about at once to emerge—I was about to perform a surgical ope~ 
ration ! J was a dentist about to be in full practice. ' 

** 1 bade him open his mouth. I examined the tooth ? it was an 
enormous one, to be sure, and very hollow; but out it must come. So, 
seizing iny lancet, I cut deeply at the root. I, even to this day, flatter 
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myself that no living artist could have lanced that man's gum better 
than 1 did—and 1 am confident that it would have been equally out of 
their power to have lanced it deeper. I fixed the terrible key upon the 
tooth, and straining with my uttermost might, I found I could not stir 
it in the least degree. Another, and a most awful strain—the pauper 
uttered a deep groan, and his eyes, like mine, were nearly starting from 
their sockets. Still, I kept on my unrelenting screw, now with one 
arm, now with two. At length, from the agony the miserable man was 
enduring, and my perseverance in force, he gradually rose from the 
floor, inch by inch, as a spectre is said to rise slowly from a tomb. At 
last, he arrived at too inconvenient a height for my exertions; for I 
expected, by perseverance, to gain my point by actually tiring out the 
holding muscle, and so getting out the tooth the moment it relaxed. 
However, the unhappy patient contrived to rise; to meet him, 1 also 
elevated myself to my utmost erect position—then on my very tiptoes. 
Still, the gaunt pauper seemed to grow; I actually appeared to draw 
him out like wire. I desperately mounted a low chair. It was too 
high; I descended, having still my hold of him as tight and uurelaxing 
as ever. Though the sweat by this time poured off my brow, and the 
patient's face was red and bloated as a rising sun, he began to place 
cautiously one foot before the other in cramped •march round the room. 
As he advanced, I retreated. There he was, with Ms head firm on one 
side, as if it had been nailed to his shoulder. 1 could at that moment 
have died upon the spot, of vexation. The man could bear it no longer. 
I cried. ‘ Help me, pauper!’ for I began to hate him, and in my heart 
wished Mm s^e back, tooth included, at his workhouse. In pure des¬ 
peration, worked up to frenzy by agony, he seized my ann with both 
his flcshless paws, and, with a tremendous wrench, out came tlie tooth. 

* Thank Heaven,’ cried I, ‘ here it is at last!’ showing the Enormous 
fangs to the ought-to-be-overjoyed man. lie looked at it a moment 
with his great grey eyes; then hastily rubbing the blood off a part of it 

wdth his thumb, he roared out, in a vjoice of Stentor,,,* I’ll be d-d 

if it ain’t the wrong ’un !’ 

“ Imagine my feelings at this moment—imagine me, after all my 
labour, hearing this announcement! Vainly did 1 endeavour to poke 
a pin into any part of the tooth to induce the furious man to believe it 
was a vile one—the obstinate pin would not enter the smallest cranny; 
side, bottom, inside fang, outside fang—all in vain, whilst he continued 
his roarings—‘ That’s my only good tootli—the only one that met on 
all ray jaw! I’d a*rather you’d a pulled ’em all out than that 'ere !’—- 
I attempted to console him, that he would do quite as well without it; 
that—(I was going to say paupers required no teeth)—it had every 
symptom of speedy decay. The more I argued, the more he solilo- 
4|[uiscd about his loss. I knew not what to do. I would give him gin— 
I had none; money, ditto. A bright idea struck me^—I gave him 
a large wine-glass of pure spirit of wine, and, in order to sqothc him, 
1 poured in some laudanum. ‘ There,’ cried I as I held it out to him— 

‘ there! drink that, my friend ; and though you have lost your tooth, 
some of these days I will make you ample amends; but now swallow 
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this—it is for tlie benelit of your gums.’ I'he bewildered man tossed it 
oft’ at a draught; but the scene that followed, how can I describe it ? 
The burning spirit, getting upon his mangled gums, produced the most 
excruciating torture, making the former misery a positive pleasure in 
comparison. He put both hands to his mouth—he blowed, and he 
gasped for breath—his big, wild, glassy eyeballs rolled round in their 
r)rbits, or fixed glaring upon me, as that of the serpent upon its prey; 
he could endure it n(i longer—down upon the floor, amongst the blood, 
regardless of ranges of bottles, he kicked and he plunged, as a galvanised 
dead man by the application of the most powerful battery. I expected 
all was soon to be over with him—that these were his last struggles; 
for 1 doubted not that nature, under such violent exertion, must soon 
yield. 

“ Never was any hapless and bewildered lover of science in a more 
helpless or unenviable condition. If 1 could have called upon the earth 
to swallow me up, pauper and all, 1 should have been happy, and had 
my shame and my misery sealed for ever. But to find myself the 
murderer of a fellow-being!—to slay him, too, under false pretences!— 
when he had reposed confidence in me, seated himself wishingly at my 
desire, opened his ill-fated mouth—(O that it had never drawn breath!) 
—and, oh ! horrors ! to come to me to be slain! I could not hide the 
corpse ; for now it lay motionless, and the eyes were firmly shut—no 
doubt closed for ever! 1 looked for a moment upon the result of the 

employment of the'last half-hour; what a change had that short period 
wrought! How lucky should 1 be if it were in my power now to make 
it appear that the .man died in a fit! But then there would be an 
inquest on the body ; there would at once be shown his lacerated jaw ! 
But suppose he died immediately of apoplexy after the extraction of 
the same P But they would open his body, aqd there wert^ spirits of 
wine—and, oh! horrid to think of, laudanum f 1 rushed out of the 
surgery, hurried with fearful strides up to my room, seized a pen, and 
wTotc the following hasty note, which I, as soon as I had changed my 
coat, left ui)on my table. 

“To Du. Howsiie. 

“The unfortunate man who lies dead upon the floor came to me in the 
agony of toothache, and insisted upon my extracting it; I did so—he then 
fell down in a fit—1 gave him some spirits of w'ine to revive him; but he 
groaned heavily, and ceased to exist. I assure you the man died of his own 
free will. But I cannot remain any longer under your roof, as from this 
day I forsake so horrible a profession. ^ 

“ In haste, 

“11 o'clock, Monday." “ Your late Pupil.” 

“ Having so far arranged matters, I ventured one more look into the 
ill-fated chamber of death, and to my horror, there still, and stiffer 
than ever, lay the body of my victim the pauper. 

“I sprang from the house, and ran headlong at the top of my speed 
from the accursed spot. Getting at length upon the mail, 1 Vas home 
from the scene of my misfortunes fifty miles ere 1 dared to venture one 
timid glance behind. 
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Scarcely knowing whither 1 flew, 1 stopped when the mail had 
arrived at its journey’s* end, and found myself to my great comfort 
near a relation of mine, of whose character I had heard little else than 
that he was a quiet, unassuming gentleman. Had 1 heard him repre¬ 
sented as a wild man, as an unchained wolf, I should have at that 
moment sought his protection, or prayed him at once to devour me. 
Towards his mansion I at once directed my trembling steps, was re¬ 
ceived with astonishment, which, in order to appease, I at once forged 
a must serviceable lie, which 1 adhered as adhesively to as my 
bewildered iinaginatiun, confused by my horrible deed, would allow. • 
Although this excellent relative entertained me with wonderful hospi- 
lity, yet he would frequently say, ‘ I cannot for the life of me un¬ 
derstand w'hy you travel with so little baggage; you say you deter¬ 
mined to pay me « visit—now you must intend it to be a very short one, 
as I remark you travel with less luggage than the generality of gen¬ 
tlemen.’ Thus did he search me; at length, unable to bear it any 
longer, considering myself looked upon with an eye of suspicion by 
the whole household, I seized an opportunity when the old gentleman 
was alone, and disclosed to him the fact of my having deserted 
my profession—one that I abhorred—one that was more than any man 
with nerves short of iron could endure, and 1 ended by imploring him 
to allow me to remain his guest for a short time, to recruit, as I said, 
my shattered constitution. He lent a willing ear to all I had stated, 
and at the conclusion, (for 1 did not breathe a word Ahout the defunct,) 
merely replied with an arch smile—‘ I’ll be hanged if I did not say 
so ; I’ll be hanged if I did not guess as much—well, well, I'm glad to 
see you, my boy ; stay as long as you like, and make your life happy. 
You shan’t be a doctor—^you shall he a farmer, that’s what you shall 
be.’ Thus did the g(^-natured old gentleman pour oil* into my 
w'ounds, and ale down my throat, and I grew more and more comfort¬ 
able every day, and almost forgot my melancholy affair altogether, 
when, lo! one morning after I had been about a wqpk or ten days in 
my retreat, I was struck dumb by hearing my uncle read in the Weekly 
Times the following:—* Suspicious Death.—One of the most singular 
circumstances we have ever had the painful duty to record occurred on 

Friday last, in the town of-. From what we can learn, a pauper 

from the workhouse at-left early in the day for the house of 

Dr. -, to get, as he said at parting, a painful tooth extracted. 

He had been absent several hours, when the doctor himself came to the 
workhouse, requesting a bier might be sent, as the man lay dead in his 
surgery. The doctor could give no account how he came by his death, 
as his assistant was at the time absent; but he supposes the man must 
have expired in a fit. What makes the case more singular is, the body 
appeared to have recently had a tooth extracted, as the mouth was half 
choked with blood, and a large grinder and the tooth-keys lay by the 
side of it on the floor. The circumstance has quite disturbed the town, 
from the mystery that hangs over it. The assistant, who, it appears, 
must be acquainted with the fact, has not since been heard of. A jury 
will sit upon the body to-morrow, (last Monday,) when, we trust, this 
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singular and suspicious event may be properly accounted for.’ Upo»> 
bearing this, my knees tottered and rapped hard one against the other; 
the cold sweat of guilt oozed upon my brow ; the piece of food I was 
masticating stuck fast in my convulsed throat; the room swam round : 
1 remember no more. Upon recovering again the use of my facul¬ 
ties, I found myself stretched upon a bed, my face swimming in 
vinegar, and all my relations around the bed. Yes, there they were, 
every one with their strained eyes fixed full and inquiringly upon me. 
I lost all command, and as I sank once more upon the pillow, I cried 
• out in agony, ‘ I am the wretch! ’ 


THE SERPENT OF MARTINIOUE AND ST. LUCIA. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF DR. RUFZ. 

(Continued from p. 316.) 

It is not in the neighbourhood of man's abode that the large serpents 
arc to be found ; if by any accident they do approach, they are soon 
betrayed by their own misdeeds and receive immediate punishment. 
At Martinique the largest Trigonocephalus is to be met in deep ravines 
of the forest. But what is to be understood by a large serpent ? what 
are its dimensions, its length and breadth ? Many persons affirm that 
they have never seen serpents of more than six feet in length. Accord¬ 
ing to M. Blot, their ordinary length is from four to five feet, and 
sometimes as much as seven feet, and from to 2 inches thick; some 
have been known to measurers inches in diameter. Moreau de Jonnes 
states, that in 1808, one was killed by Captain Desfoumeaux, on the 
Mome Cwlomb, which measured 6 feet, 6 inches, and 6 lines. Father 
Duterte says, that, in his time, it was common* to sec the sdi-pent of 7 
to 8 feet long, and of the thickness of a man’s leg. Father Labat, as 
usual, goes farther: he says (vol. v., p. 47), “ One thing that incom¬ 
moded the colony, was the immense quantity of vipers which overran 
the land, some of them being huge monsters, measuring about 25 feet 
in length and 1| feet in diameter.” In another place, be talks of 
having had a narrow escape from a serpent, the body of which was more 
than 9 feet long and 5 inches thick. 1 have measured, at M. Dumont’s 
place, a serpent, killed in the quarter of Pamasse, which measured 7 
feet. In our day, it may be said, that the serpent is rarely found to 
exceed 6 feet in length. 

Here, serpents may be met with everywhere, from the deep forest to 
the saloon. On approaching the summit of Mount Pelee, M. Moreau 
de Jonn^s killed an enormous serpent.* But the favourite haunts of 
the serpent are the cavities of rocks, and old hollow trees overgrown by 
parasite plants, as also the banks of rivulets and fields of abandoned or 

* Moun^ Pel4e stands above the town of St. Pierre from 800 to 900 toises. 
According to HumboldL there are no serpents on the Cordilleras further than 
13,000 to 14,00 toises: for instance, none are found on the plains of Santa F£ 
de Bogota. 
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neglected sugar-canes: M. Blot adds, the nests of birds, where the 
serpent squats itself after devouring the eggs or young birds, and bird¬ 
cages, fowl-houses, and old dilapidated walls, as being the usual resorts 
of the serpent. It craw'ls in swamps under shelter of the mangrove. 
In short, the hushes, brushwoods, all ill-kept fields, may be pronounced 
its dominions. It makes no hole for itself, as do other animals which 
live in holes, but usurps the occupation of those already prepared by 
the rats and land-crabs, quite certain of not being dislodged. It is 
seldom that the serpent is to be found in the towns, unless carried 
thither. I have ofte*\ heard mentioned the case of a person who was 
bit one night in the middle of Caylus-street, after a heavy fall of rain, 
which had washed down a quantity of rubbish and fragments, and pro¬ 
bably the serpent along with them. In the same street, whilst con¬ 
versing one day with Mr. G., I observed something resembling a piece 
of rope on the ground, which proved to be a dead serpent; and I 
learned that it was the spot where the grass for Mr. G.’s horses was 
usually deposited. And very recently Les Antilles (Martinique 
journal) recorded an accident which befel Mr. D., who was bitten by 
a serpent while throwing into the rack some green grass that had been 
brought for his horses. Tlie serpent glides pretty often into gardens 
and houses bordering on the country. In the country itself, it is found 
in the roofs of niegass-houses, ajoupas, and often in the interior of 
dwelling-houses. It is said tWt the serpent appears generally more 
timid in such places, as if to dissimulate its presence. It is certain that 
we seldom hear of persons being bitten in their houses. Out of a thou¬ 
sand cases which I could cite, the following is remarkable :—A young 
negro ran to my brother one day, much .scared, announcing a serpent 
to be dancing in a room close by. My brother went to the spot, and 
found a serpent about 3 feet long struggling to get up through a crevice 
in the floor. This flooring had been renewed some five or six months 
before, when the ground had lain open and exposed for five or six 
days; the serpent way have eflected an entrance 4ui'iug that time, 
probably in pursuit of a rat, and got shut in by the laying of the floor; 
so that it must have been walked over with impunity during six 
months. One thing to be wondered at is, that, with all the passion for 
witchcraft and mischievous practices which is said to prevail here, the 
serpent is never adopted as an instrument of vengeance. It will be 
seen that to procure this animal alive is a matter of no great difliculty; 
but I have never heard of its being introduced into houses for any 
wicked design. required all the blackness of modern romanpp to 
imagine the horrible fable of Ata-Gull, who directed a serpent into the 
nuptial chamber of his young bride to produce her death. 

The serpent is in no wise inactive: it roves a good deal, not as a 
tourist, but in the character of a robber; it moves, however, but to 
sojourn awhile in one place, where it may be found at different intervals, 
and 'this it is which admits of its being hunted. The duration of its 
stay depends on the facilities presented for procuring its prey. As if 
with a consciousness of the horror which it inspires, the serpent prowls 
only by night, when it may be met everywhere, even in the middle of 
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roads that are most frequented by day. The eye of the serpent, 
as we will show on treating of its anatomy, is not provided with the 
membrane peculiar to that of other nocturnal animals.* 

Like all animals, the serpent has its preference for particular places 
of resort, and chooses those that are cool and shady. I have been told 
by a negro, that the serpent shifts its abode with the changes of season ; 
fixing on the summits of hills in warm weather and during rainy seasons, 
and descending into the ravines in fine cool weather. In times of great 
drought, the serpent is known to seek the borders of rivers. 

The Trigonocephalus is not a gregarious animal. In Martinique wc 
find none of those caverns crowded with serpents which are stated to be 
in Mexico and Peru; nor do we find serpents twined together as are 
the vipers in Europe during winter; but in the season of their coupling, 
it is not uncommon, when a male or a female is killed, to find its mate 
about the same place; this is the only social lien amongst the serpents. 
Sometimes the serpent abides on the branches of trees, though not so 
often as on the ground, since it is less of its head than of its footing that 
it could be careful there. It is nothing uncommon to find young 
serpents in the foliage of bushy-headed plants, seeking there a refuge 
from the numerous causes of destruction which threaten them. A 
negro of the Macarty estate, on which there arc many cocoa-nut trees, 
has told me that serpents have been at diilercnt times found within the 
clusters of cocoa-nuts on the trees, whither they must have gone in the 
pursuit of rats. 'If the serpent climb to the top of the cocoa-nut tree, 
it may say with the Squirrel quo animo ascendami Indeed, some 
persons metend that no obstacle is insurmountable to the serpent, and 
that it vml glide up any perpendicular wall. 

The principal food of the serpent is the rat; it forms the prey which 
I have nVost commonly found in its stomach ; I have taken^as many as 
six rats at one time out of a serpent’s stomach. Rats being great de¬ 
stroyers of canes here, 1 have been told that the Chevalier deP. preferred 
to have serpents in his canes, and that he good-humouredly styled them 
his troopers. Tfie same remark has been repeated to me by different 
planters, certainly not as the expression of a cruel sentiment, but as 
showing that the bite of the serpent may easily be guarded against dur¬ 
ing the operation of cutting canes, and particularly as supporting the 
opinion maintained by some persons, as wc shall demonstrate hereafter, 
that in the majority of cases the serpent’s bite is without serious con¬ 
sequence. A planter of distinction at Guadaloupe, Mr. M. M., per¬ 
fectly conversant in the agriculture of both colonios, has assured me, 
that under corresponding circumstances as to bushes and precipices, the 
rats in Guadaloupe caused ten times more damage on a piece of canes 
than in Martinique. Hence, we see one useful purpose to which the 
serpents may be applied ; not that the Guadaloupians should desire to 
possess them even at that price, but it shows that the serpents have 


• At night, with the simple starlight, the scales of the serpent, even when 
the animal is of a dark colour, throw out a remarkable silvery glitter. It was 
by this that I once discovered a coil in the middle of the road. 
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their good parts, thongh it remains to be known perhaps how to employ 
them. Oh, man! when thou prcsumest to find fault with anything in 
the six days' creation, as appearing opposed to thy interest or contrary 
to thy wishes, rcmemberest thou not who it is that made it ? It is God! 
—the good, the Almighty God—God, that cannot do wrong ;—Adore 
and seek.* 

The seriient is also said to feed on birds ; its mode of fowling must 
be truly curious: instead of going in pursuit of the birds, it must 
attract, charm, and fascinate them by a marvellous sort of attraction ; 
and for this purpose, it would onl}' have to place itself under some tree, 
with its mouth open and eyes fixed upon its victim, the poor bird being 
obliged to descend from its lofty perch and tumble into the living gulf! 
People generally, as well as poets, talk of this prodigy as if they had 
witnessed it; but Mr. Baxton, a learned American naturalist, w'ho has 
studied the character and habits of the rattlesnake, to which also this 
particular property is attributed, denies it altogether. He has seen, he 
says, battles between the serpent and the black woodpecker; but these 
were real fights, in which the bird defended the entrance of its nest 
against the reptile, as the hen defends its chickens.” Mr. Baxton saw 
in this nothing more than the effect of maternal love, that unfearing 
and reproachless affection which forms the most admirable feeling even 
of the human breast—simply an admirable devotedness. There is 
never, however, an observation so badly made as to bo entirely dcv«ud 
of truth. It is commonly known that some birds will, at the sight of 
certain animals, throw out cries of distress .as if to call for succour: 
here it is the whitebreast, the sissie, the island nightingale, and the 
domestic fowl itself; but often they are found to make the same noise 
at a cat, a dog, or any other animal hostile to them. M. de Chateau* 
briand, wly), by the charms of his genius, has contributed morS than all 
others to the credibility of this tradition, attributes the fascination to fear: 
“ Fear,” says he, “ disables I^e legs of man ; wherefore might it not 
cripple the wings of a bird ?” All animals dread the seypent: the horse 
starts and trembles at its sight, the cattle turn oft' and take to flight; the 
cat, bold and cunning as it is, dares not attack it: there are some dogs 
more daring; I have heard recounted by more than one huntsman the 
stories of admirable combats which have tended to increase the more 
my fondness to this faithful animal. Father Feuille states, that in the 
woods of Martinique he was assailed by an enormous serpent, whose 
victim he must have fallen but for the interference of his dog, which 
_ m __ 

* The following has been communicated to me in a letter signed Joseph:— 
” I perceive that in your inquest you recite a popular story regarding tiie in¬ 
troduction of the serpent in Guadaloupe. Permit me to recount what was told 
me on the subject by the Baron de Clugny while he was Governor of Giiada- 
loupe. A planter of the quarter of Lamentin, whose canes had been ravaged 
by rajs, fearful of being ruined by such devastations, and knowing that the 
serpents made a prey of rats, went over to Martinique in quest of the well¬ 
doing reptilb, and let a few couples loose in his canes. But he was*not aware, 
that once the serpent had got its fill of rats, it wordd resign itself to their 
digestion. So that (added the humorous and -caustic Governor) all the ser¬ 
pents that were brought to Guadaloupe died of indigestion!” 
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sprang on the serpent, and notwitlistanding several wounds which 
caused its blood to flow, the dog never relaxed until it had tom the 
reptile into pieces. Fortunately its master could dress the wounds with 
the juice of the plantain tree, and the noble creature was saved. Why 
then is not advantage tahen of this courageous instinct ? why arc not 
dogs trained up to hunt the serpents ? In Europe it is by man that 
the dog is taught to hunt game—the hare, partridge, stag, or wild- boar. 
Who docs not remember having seen some old keeper followed by his 
canine pupils to the work of the sporting field ? (Oh, Chalons ! Vitry ! 
• Beaulieu!—Memory, avaunt!) Methinks I hear resounding yet the 
voice which recalled Diana to order.—To prevent the dog from wan¬ 
dering, there must be employed the whip, the collar—nay, the gun 
itself—the whole a penal code. To bring up a pointer properly to its 
business, it requires at least three years of hard training—^nearly as 
long as to form a lawyer or a doctor of medicine. I have not the least 
doubt, that if the necessary trouble were taken, pointers might be 
trained into intrepid hunters of our island serpent. 

Before swallowing its prey, the serpent, it is said, overlays it with 
saliva to facilitate its passage. The disposal and formation of its mouth 
are such as to admit thereinto bodies greatly disproportioned to the 
dimensions of that cavity. The jaws, composed of moveable bones, 
separate to an immoderate extent; the throat and windpipe enlarge in 
proportion, so that respiration should not be impeded by the presence 
of voluminous lumps of food, nor the animal stifled ; the opening of the 
tracbean artery is near the entrance of the mouth, behind the under 
jaw, without epiglottis, and remains constantly open. It is for this 
reason that the Trigonocephalus is capable of swallowing large fowls 
and turkeys. Lacepede says that it eats cats, and that young pigs have 
been fountt in its belly. M. Morin has assured me that Ije took an 
opossum from the stomach of a serpent.^ Several instiinces of a similar 
kind have been mentioned by other perso^li M. Bellevue Aubain has 
related, to such as would listen to him, the story of his having seen a 
young goat extracted from the stomach of a serpent. The following is 
still better;—It has been reported, that on the Gentil estate, in the 
woods of Cabaret, a brood of young turkeys having disappeared, some 
serpent was suspected of the theft; a search w'as accordingly made, 
winch led to the discovery of the serpent lying under a rock, surfeited 
and helpless— 

-Lateque rcplctus 

Ingluviem immensi ventris- % 

-Nigro ructabat in antro. 


* One of my negroes brought me, one day, or e of the largest of the serpents. 
It had begun to swallow a good-sized opossum; the whole hind quarter of the 
opoBsrim still hung without the mouth of the. reptile, while the fore quarter 
and body, which were in the oesophagus, had been already softened. Tlie 
whole was thickly plastered over with a viscous mucus. The jaws of the 
serpent wei;e disteimed to an enormous degree, and its natural length, which 
might have been about six feet, was reduced about one-half. “Ilie animal’s 
body was of the size of a man’s leg, and only the tail retained its ordinary 
dimensions. The fact of the serpent shortening in length during the process of 
digestion has been long known. 

VOI.. VI.-NO. 24. DECKMBKK, ISdf). 2 11 
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The serpent was killed, and being taken the tail and squeezed, 
was made to disgorge a dozen of the young turkeys. This story would 
be no bad appendix to that of the labour of Mother Gigone. I repeat 
it as it was told me. 

Be this as it may, it is generally admitted, that the serpent, after 
swallowing considerable prey in this manner, undergoes a protracted 
^and painful digestion, lapses into a sort of digesting sleep, and while 
■ in that state may be trod upon with perfect impunity. S-oine add, that 
Vhile in this state the serpent emits a strong odour which often leads 
to its discovery. 1 have dissected a good many of the Trigonocephales ; 
in its fresh state I have not found it to throw out any other scent than 
a sort of raw fishy emanation ; and even while it hath some rat half 
putrified in its stomach, no disagreeable odour is exhaled from the 
animal. It is true, after some days of putrefaction, the stench of the 
dead serpent is really insupportable, et svl generis. I'here are negroes 
who pretend they can always seent out the serpent.* This may de¬ 
pend on the variable powers of the smelling organs of man. We know 
what marvellous things are told in this regard about .savage tribes. It 
were most desirable that such was really the case here, that persons 
could he enabled to find out the serpent by the smell. 

If we proceed now to the analysis of the serpent’s digestion, we shall 
not be astonished at its being so slow.—The serpent swallows its prey 
without any preliminary preparation in the mouth, cither by mastication 
or insalivation. 1 have not found in this animal any large salivary 
glands ; and its tetlh are so small, it is evident they cannot serve the 
purpose of mastication ; they are but instruments to fix the food, direct 
it to the throat, and prevent its return ;f—hence these retainers are all 
laid backwards in an oblique direction to the throat. Properly speaking, 
there is nq real deglutition with the serpent ; the alimentary mass is 
not gathered together and directed by the tongue ; between the alimen¬ 
tary stuff and the tongue conl^i the tracheal artery, which separates them. 
The tongue, so to speak, is nothing more than a nervous thread, and is 
but a simple organ of taste. If it is a rat that has been swallowed, it 
is urged slowly down the oesophagus, in such a manner that its head 
readies the orifice of the pylorus and is almost digested, while the tail 
is extended along the ccsopliagus and is hardly touched. The stomach 
of the ser])ent appears to be without cardia, which accounts for this 
organ being capable of so great dilation at the expense of the oesopha- 


• Most certainly the peculiar properties of those serpents which are known 
to reveal their presence by the scent that inroceeds from them, are not possessed 
by the 'rrigonocephulns. Naturalists notice the existence of small glands near 
the anus of the former as being the source of such emanations, as is the case 
with the Moschus mosc/tiferus, which secretes the musk. I have ascertained 
that these glands do not exist in the Trigonocephalus. This analogy may have 
been falsely drawn from the rattlesnake, which is one of the reptiles whose 
approach is revealed by the odour which it exhales. According to other au¬ 
thorities, stercus serpentum bene oiere,faciU concedi postest. Does this diver¬ 
sity of opinion depend on the varieties of nature, or the fruitfulness of the 
human imagination? 
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gus. The pyloric orifice is on the contrary well defined, t^nd shows 
that there are two distinct periods in the digestion of the serpent, as in 
that of other animals. 

I have read and heard that when the serpents swallowed a hairy or a 
feathered animal, the hairs and feathers not being digestible, were thrown 
out by a sort of regurgitation. I have not had an opportunity of test¬ 
ing this fact myself, but I consider it important. 

The serpent also feeds upon lizards, frogs, small crabs, but not t|^’ 
large crabs we eat—indeed some authors look upon the large crab aspa 
destroyer of the serpent. “ Cancri serpentes ad Ephesiam metropolim 
forcipibus arripiunt et ad piludes tranare conantur." “ The crabs,” says 
Elian, “ near the town of Ephesus, seize the serpents with their claws 
and drag them into the swamps and marshes where they live.” More 
than one person has signalised to me the crab* known by the name of 
cirique as a successful warrior against the serpents. 

1 have in vain multiplied questions with the object of learning how the 
Trigonoccphales master their prey—whether they envelop their victims 
in their folds to squeeze them to death, or kill with their poison and then 
swallow at leisure. The latter conjecture appears to be the most pro¬ 
bable, although many persons are of a different opinion, holding that 
flesh which has been poisoned by the venom of the serpent cannot serve 
for food, but would be instinctively eschewed by the animal. We .shall 
proceed, in a subsequent part of our inquiry, to show how it has been 
proved by repeated experiments that the venom introduced in the digest¬ 
ing conduits of animals do not produce the same effects as when 
introduced under the skin, in the cellular tissue, by the sting of the 
serpent itself. Even though the poison swallow'ed by other animals 
should prove morial to them, it does not follow that it must be likewise 
the casivto the animal which secretes it. There exists between the 
fluids of one body, a relation of consanguinity which reiidefs them more 
tolerable one with the other. It frequ(^^y liappcns that wc find fowls 
dead from the sting of the serpent; ara, as the serpent is not at all 
afraid of the fowl, it is probable that the latter is only stung for the pur¬ 
pose of being afterwards devoured by the reptile. If any are found 
dead and not devoured, it may be accounted for by supposing—what 
happens to most hunters—that the fowl sometimes escapes wounded 
and is lost. In fact, it has not been demonstrated in the llygcian 
world, that the flesh of poisoned animals is to be feared, as has been 
vulgarly imagined. This opinion is a good deal narrowed by well-con¬ 
sidered facts; and we have seen Governments twentji, times endeavouring 
to obtain an absolute solution of this point. “ There are persons,” says 
Lacepede, in spci^ng of the rattlesnake. ‘‘ who pretend that animals 
killed by its bite may be eaten with safety, in the same manner that 
savages live upon the game they kill with poisoned arrows.” 

Is the serpent herbiverous?—I have already stated that I only found 
rats in the stomachs of those serpents examined by me. I also some¬ 
times found in their throats small leaves quite distinct, and in their 
feculous matters I have recognised plaits of undigested leaves ; but no 
kind of seed, fruit, or herb is known to be sought by the Trigunocephales. 

2h9. 
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Naturalists, however, describe several speeies of serpents as being herbi- 
verous. The serpent eats everything that hath life. It is even said 
that in countries where both exist, it gets the better of the porcupine, 
notwithstanding its armour. But does it also feed upon the flesh or 
carcass of animals not killed by itself? 

The solution of these questions touching the food of the serpent, 
appears to possess the highest interest; for if there could be discovered 
any particular aliment which is sought after by this animal, and which 
might be poisoned as a bait, it would be one of the most powerful 
means that could possibly be employed for the destruction of the reptile: 
serpents would then be as easily got rid of as rats, wood-lice, and other 
injurious vermin. 

After showing the serpent to be so voracious and so great a glutton, it 
is but fair to allow that in other respects it presents the greatest example 
of temperance which exists in the whole animal kingdom! It bears a 
total abstinence from food for several months! (Attend well to this, 
yc who think that three days’ fasting W'ould kill you!) It is true, that 
after filling its stomach, with such prey as we have described, the ser¬ 
pent could not require to eat every day; it takes time for digestion ; 
and it being an animal of cold blood, this process is much slower with 
the serpent than with animals of a warmer temperament. This fact, 
touching the patience of the serpent in bearing hunger or continuing 
abstinent, is placed beyond doubt by numerous cxpeiiments made 
without any difficulty. Tor instance—let a serpent be confined in a 
demijean : the captive animal will take no aliment, but, falling into a 
consumption, will proudly resign itself to death. 

From the testimony of many serious persons, I am forced to admit 
that the serpents devour one another; hence half- swallowed serpents 
have been several times drawn from the belly of others—the devoured 
being often' as large as the devourer. “ I once killed a serpent four 
feet long,” says Mr. X., “ |||d hung it on a bush ; on the following 
day it was not to be seen. My people soon afterwards killed another, 
when, what was my astonishment to find in its body my serpent of the 
previous day ! Homo homini scepissime serpens ! I know certain men 
who are perfect serpents on that point, without going to the regions of 
the anthropophagi to look for them. It is after a fight that the con¬ 
queror thus cats the vanquished ;—for the serpents fight amongst them¬ 
selves exactly as we do—sometimes for a female, at other times for an 
object of prey, or (who knows ?) perhaps for a province—desiring to reign 
alone over some fiu^d or forest, so natural is the passion of despotism! 

Pro caesare pugnant 

Dypaades ct peragant civilia Delia cer(^. 

Luc. PuARS. nv. ix." 

Since we are on the warfaring part of the serpent’s life, we cannot 
pass silently over the conflict which is stated to take place between it 
and file courcsse, the common snake of the country {^Coluber cursor). 
According to tradition (I dare not ascribe it to actual observation), there 
exists an antipathy between the couresse and the serpent, which renders 
them mortal enemies. The victory rests invariably with the couresse. 
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notwithstandinp;'the inequality of arms. There are to be met here 
persons who will recount these combats as faithfully as ocular witnesses. 
One good lady, who is not credulous, has related some fine things to 
me on the subject. It is generally on the borders of a river that the 
hostile meeting takes place: the courcsse waylays the serpent, seizes it 
by the middle of the body and drags it into the stream ; or else it is 
seen to quit the combat for the purpose of rubbing itself on some kind 
of grass, which heels its own wounds, revives its strength, and enfeebles 
the serpent. Moreau de Jonnes, who knows all, goes so far as even to 
indicate these marvellous plants by their botanic names: they are the 
milky stalks of the Euphorbia hirta^ Euphorbia pilulisera. Euphorbia 
graminea. The combat is followed by a banquet—the couresse, small 
as it is, eats up the serpent, large as it is. It has been seen.—Livy is 
not more precise when he relates the combats of 'fhe Horatii and the 
Curiatii; nor the Bible that of David and Goliath. Fortunate antipa¬ 
thy, were it but true! the courcsse would be for Martinique the antidote 
of the serpent. Man is disposed to believe that, by a kind of antago¬ 
nism in nature, the remedy is always placed by the side of the evil. 

“ The serpents have for enemies, the ants, which devour it when it 
has recently changed its skin; also the clibros (boa) and couresses 
(snakes), which kill the serpent by striking it on the head, and then 
swallow it. During this exterminating battle, which would appear to 
hold out the victory to the serpent, each time that the couresse receives 
a wound, it runs*off and rolls upon the leaves of the cotton or pied- 
poule, and then returns to the charge, and fights until the enemy sur¬ 
renders. Then the couresse swallows up the serpent head-foremost.” 
(Bcauce’s Notice sur Sainte-ijucie.)* 

(To be continued.) 


THE CORAL REEFS AND THE fSeCENTLr.THREADED 
MAZES OF TORRES STRAITS. 

I saw the living pile ascend 
The mausoleum of its architects, 

Still dying upwards as their labours closed.— 

Slime the material—but the slime was turned 
To adamant by their petrific touch: 

Frail were their frames, ephemeral their lives. 

Their masonry imperishable. All « 

Life’s needful functions—^food, exertion, rest— 

By nice economy of Providence 
Were overruled to carry on the p 'occss, 

Which out of water brought forth solid rock. 

Atom by atom—thus the mountain grew 
A coral island, stretching cast and west; 

Steep were the flnpks, with precipices sharp ^ 


• M. Duchatel writes me—“ I have seen the combat of the Courcsse and 
the serpent: the latter always retreats, whilst the other seizes and endeavours 
to stifle it in its folds. When bitten, the couresse runs to a grass called cheveux 
beques, upon which it rolls itself and then returns to the flght. 
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Descending tu their base in uceuii gloom. 

('husms few and narrow, and irregular, 

Formed harbours safe at once and perilous— 

Safe for defence, but perilous to enter. 

A sea-lake shone amidst the fossil isle, 
lieilecting in a ring its cliffs and caverns, 

With heaven itself seen like a lake below. 

Compared with this amazing edifice. 

What are the works of intellectual man— 
llis temples, palaces, and sepulchres? 

Dust in the balance, atoiiis in the gale, 

('ompared with these achievements in the deep. 

Were all the monuments of olden time,— 

Kgjpt’s grey fanes of hieroglyphic grandeur; 

Her pyramids would be mere pinnacles, 

Her giant statues, wrought from rocks of granite, 

But puny ornufnents for such a pile 
As tliis stupendous mound of catacombs, 

Fill'd with dry mummies of the builder worms. 

So sings Montgomery, w'ho leads his readers to suppose tliat the 
formation of a eoral island is the work of myriads of polypes, just as a 
honeycomb is that of a swarm of bees. But the bee builds her cell, and 
the bird her nest, according to instinct. They are architects according 
to plans wliich they cannot vary. There is nothing of the kind in the 
construction of coral rock ; in fact, the polype has for this purpose 
neither plan, nor labour, nor skill : the coral being no more its work 
than feathers can be said to be llie work of a biril, or that wonderful 
machine, the human band, to be the production of its possessor. Coral 
is a calcareous exudation from the surface of a polype which secretes 
lime and carbonic acid from the sea, and it petrifies under the action of 
the wave, pursuant to certain general laws, accoiding to the species. 
1 he formation of rock, in short, is the condition of coral life. 

Coral reefs are principallv formed by a few species of the genera 
Porites, Astrea, and MilleptM. These reefs are classified under three 
distinct heads, viz.— 

1. Lagoon islands, or atolls. 

2. Barrier, or encircling reefs. 

H. Fringing, or shore reefs. 

Lagoon Islands —Many intertropieal islands, both in the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans, present the ap])eatancc of a vast ring of coral rock, called 
an Atoll. This ring is usually low, sometimes verdant, and with a 
dazzling white befell on the inside. On the outside it is washed by 
the foaming ocean ; and it contains in its middle a culm, bright, green, 
salt-water lake, sometimes more than forty fathoms deep. This circu¬ 
lar Atoll, or Lagoon Island, increases only on the outer edge, where it 
is unceasingly lashed by the waves. Other kinds of coral, which are 
not reef-forming polypes, grow in the inside lake. 

Barrier Beejs .—Conceive an island like New Caledonia to be in the 
middle of,the salt-water lake of a vast Atoll; then the outside ring of 
coral rock will be termed its Barrier Reef. But, as the coralline animals 
which occasion such extensive changes in the ocean do not thrive well 
but in the vicinity of the Torrid Zone, we have the tropical coasts of 
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vast islands, such as New Holland, often girt at a small distance by n 
snow-white line of breakers, crowned here and there by a verdant islet, 
and marking the l)arrier of coral that separates the smooth waters of a 
lagoon-like channel from the waves of the open sea. 

Fringing or Shore Reefs differ from Barrier Beefs, in extending 
from the shore in comparatively shallow water where the sea is not 
turbid, and in not having within them a broad channel of deep water. 
But it is easy to perceive that these three kinds of coral formation pass 
into each other. Thus the outside of a Barrier Beef mav often be called 
• without impropriety a Fringing Beef, and a Barrier Reef is often the 
same as the coral ring which environs the lagoon of an Atoll. 

The most ordinary explanation of the remarkable form of an Atoll 
was, that it was the crater of a volcano which had risen from some un¬ 
fathomable depth of the ocean. But the enormous size of such sub¬ 
marine craters ivas too preposterous to be credited ; and the precipitous 
slope of both sides of a Barrier Beef was not to be explained so easily, 
since it was difficult to comprehend why the coral polypes should not 
grow in all directions, provided the foundation rock was stable, and the 
animals could live at all depths. Besides, New Caledonia and many 
other islands presenting Barrier Reefs are composed of geological 
formations, that set aside every notion of their being volcanic craters. 
Mr. Charles Darwin (the scientific companion of Captain Fitz Roy in 
his voyage of discovery), seeing therefore the manilold objections to 
this old theory, has lately proposed another explanation of the facts. 
Accoiding to him, there arc many large tracts of ocean, without any high 
land, interspersed with reefs and islets, formed by the growth of those 
kinds of coral which cannot live at great depths ; and the existence of 
these reefs and low islets in such numbers, and at such distant points, is 
quite inexplicable, except on the theory that the bases on which the 
coral reefs first became attached, slowly and successively subsided 
beneath the lev(‘l of the sea, whilst the polypes continued to grow 
upw'ards. Mr. Darwin therefore supposes a mountainous district, thrown 
up by volcanic action or otherwise, to be situated on a subsiding area. 

“ If this subsiding area be under the ocean, the summit of the inoiintaiii 
may appear an island more or less conical. Now, as the island sinks 
down either a few’ leot at a time or quite insensibly, we may safely infer 
from what we know of the conditions favourable to the growth of coral, 
that the living masses bathed by the surf on the margin of the reef will 
soon regain the surface. The water, however, ■will encroach little by 
little on the shore ; the island becoming lower {wid smaller, and the 
space between the edgi? of the reef and the beach proportionally larger. 
The width of the reef and its slope, both on the outer and inner side, 
will have been determined by the growing powers of the polypes under 
the conditions (for instance, the force of the breakers and the currents) 
to which they have been exposed. It is evident, that a line drawn 
perpendicularly down from the outer edge of the new reef to the 
foundation of solid rock, exceeds by as many feet as tber» have been 
feet of subsidence, that small limit of depth at which the coral polypes 
can live; the coral, as the whole sank down, having grown up from 
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a basis formed of other corals and their consolidated fragments. If, 
instead of such an island as we have supposed, the shore of a continent 
fringed by a reef had subsided, a great Barrier Reef like that of the 
nortli-east coast of Australia would have necessarily resulted, and it 
would have been separated from the main land by a deep smooth-water 
channel, broad in proportion to the amount of subsidence, and to the 
less or greater inclination of the neighbouring coast land.” 

It is obvious, however, that to make the published theory of Mr, 
l^arwiu ap])ly to the Great Barrier Reef of New Holland, two facts arc 
necessary to be proved ; namely, 1. This asserted slow and gradual 
subsidence of the north-east coast of Australia ; and 2.‘ That the reef¬ 
forming polypes cannot live beyond a certain depth from the surface of 
the ocean. Captain Blackwood, and the officers of his expedition, had 
kindly promised a friend to make such experiments as might bring these 
two assertions—the truth of which is so essential for Darwin’s theory— 
to the test of observatitm ; but I regret to say, that various obstacles 
to such researches have occurred, so tiiat the inalter still remains coram 
judice. 1 subjoin an cxti*act from Captain Blackwood’s letter, as it 
contains other interesting information :— 


“IT. M. S. Fly, 23rd September, 1814. 

“ Gtiing to Singapore. 

“ We found the stone of llaino’s Island good, abmtdancc of shells for our 
lime, and a sound foundntiuii fur the building. Having these necessary ma¬ 
terials, we went to work with forty stout hands, and within four months we had 
forty-five feet of masonry run up in the shape of a tower ; having its diamelcr 
at base thirty feet, ditto at top twenty-seven feet, 'riiickuess of the wall at 
base, five feet three inches ; thickness at top, three feet. This tower -we sur¬ 
mounted with a substantial circular roof fifteen feet in height, making a total 
of seventy-five feet above low-water mark (including the height of the rock on 
which the tower is based), and, tliert.-fore, it is plainly visible at a ’.istance of 
fourteen rniics from the masthead of a ship. At this distance, according to 
measurement, we saw it constantly. 

We have been fortunate enough to have had no accident, and the prisoners 
lent us by Sir George Gipps worked admirably. Ince was Govcnior of the 
island, and in his glory among birds, fish, and shells. But, I regret to inform 
you, that we could not make out our experiments on tin' deptli of living coral, 
owing to the dilliculty, and indeed impossibility, of encountering the surf and 
finding a convenient spot for experimenting. We have, however, laid down a safe 
track lor the ships that enter theBarrier Beef bythc beacon on llaine’s Island, 
to sail in towards the main land; and 1 believe, therefore, that now very few 
accidents are likely to happen, the high road and milestones being so accurately 
laid down. I could not get to New Guinea, for it was better to do little and do 
that little well. We arc now becalmed under a vertical sun, with our head 
turned towards Singapore, where wc go to refit; and then, the commencement 
of next year, we repair back to Torres Straits—cxait^e Now Guinea and the 
adjoining islands, and liope to reach Sydney about lune or July. All on board 
are well, but nearly tired of coral reefs. Nothing very new or various in the 
way of Natural History has been obtained tliis season, for the great part of 
which, indeed, we have been at anchor sixty miles from the land. We have 
had some good astronomical observations. Anoccultution of Venus was clearly 
visible with a pocket telescope at noonday, in 11 deg. South; and I believe 
our results have bj?en so satisfactory in their agreements, that we may consider 
the beacon on Rnjne's Island as placed in long. H4 deg. 7 min. Bast, and in 
lat. 11 deg. 35 min. 50 sec.; for this being an important point to determine, 
much pains were taken towards that result.” 
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It is the obvious interest of England that the Australian Colonies 
should be wealthy and prosperous. She consulted, therefore, her own 
objects in despatching an expedition to explore Torres Straits; but we 
arc, nevertheless, deeply obliged to her. Other expeditions of discovery 
have been sent out for the general benefit of mankind, and for the sake 
of increasing the common stock of human knowdedge ; but the mission 
of Captain Illackwood was more pecidiarly for the advantage of the 
Australian Colonies. Every one who has paid the slightest attention 
fo the subject must be convinced that ere long a regular steam naviga- 
• lion will prevail between New South Wales and India—that our princi¬ 
pal communication with the mother-country must take place through 
this channel, and that even now the dangers of Torres Straits are as 
nothing in comparison with the perils which formerly attended every 
attempt to thread that labyrinth of coral. 

This, after all, is a beautiful world, did we know how to enjoy it. 
Accompany me in imagination to some island in Torres Straits. Look 
at that rock on which the heavy surf is breaking; how regularly it is 
covered witli minute sculptured stars, in the centre of each of which you 
may discover a pore. Watch the minute atom of animated translucid 
jelly which inarlfs the pore, and sec how it extends its tiny arms on 
every side; on the slightest touch it retracts them within the hole. 
That is the animal which occasions all those difficulties to the path of 
the lord of the creation over the tropical seas. By means of that 
gelatinous polype'vast islands of rock are continually in process of 
formation amid the stormiest waves of the ocean. Indeed it is only 
where the surf breaks with its greatest force that the reef coral polype 
can be said to thrive. It hates a calm—your true reef polype having, 
like other performers of great deeds, a thorough contempt for the ease 
and tranquillity which so often render officials fat, sleepy, and apoplectic. 
— Correspondent of the Sydney Atlas. 


SKETCHES OF GRENADA SCENERY. 

To the Editor qf ‘‘ Simmouds’s Colonial Magazine.” 

Siu,—Tlic following “Sketches of Grenada Scenery” were originally writ¬ 
ten fur the pages of “The Grenada Magazine and Mwithly Miscellany,” 
printed in this island some years back by Mr. William E. Baker, the then 
Editor and Proprietor of “The St. George’s Chronicle.” Considering that 
they are worthy of a better fate than that which they obtained in the pages of 
what proved a mere ephemeral publication—the Magazine not having existed 
beyond its third number—I forward them to you, in the hope that they may 
be favoured with a place in your “Colonial Magazine,” where they ^nay 
meet the eye of some of the many who occasionally visit our shortjs in those 
“ leviathans of the deep,” the steamships of the 11. M. S. P. Company. Our 
scenery is not gfneially known, and these “ Sketches” will be interesting to the 
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lover of the picturesque, should such he among our visitors, as they may prove 
to them what your many “ Handbooks” are to our Creoles, 

A COHRESFONDENT. 

Grenada, October 1845. 

Every part of the world, however small or isolated, has its peculiar 
sights and wonders, which may he explained, ‘‘something worth seeing, 
and perchance surprising.” 

Though few, according to the general remark, come to the West 
Indies to seek fortunes, yet many, in search of wealth or money, as 
much as those connected with the public service, make an occasional 
“ tour amongst the Islands,” as it is technically called. Now, for the 
benefit of all so circumstanced, into whose hands these Sketches may 
chance to fall, I beg to state that, with the exception of the Pitch Lake 
and Mud Vulcano in Trinidad, and that at present dormant in St. Vin¬ 
cent, ‘‘ the Grand Etang” in this island is “ the greatest lion” in the 
tour. 

The general appearance of Grenada, near or distant, is prepossessing; 
and the approach to St. George’s, the principal town, Irom either side, 
is beautiful. From the north, after passing the romantic rocks and 
islets forming ‘‘ The Grenadines,” the towering evergreen hills and cul¬ 
tivated vales, intersected by tree-crowned ridges descending towards the 
sea and terminating in abrupt and picturesque precipices, ever varying 
in appearance as the vessel advances, raise ideas of the sublime, soft, 
and beautiful, and give a foretaste of the pleasures to be derived irom a 
closer inspection. From the south, the scenery, though tamer, is more 
soft, and has aptly been compared by Cojeridge to the true Italian. 

The appearance of tlie town itself, built on a ridge and sloping on 
one side \pwards “ the Carenage” or Harbour, and on the itther to the 
sea, is inviting;—the objects most attractive being the Esmblishcd 
Church, with its light and handsome spire ; the Presbyterian Kirk, with 
its massive and elegant tower; and Fort George, crowning the extreme 
point. All who land, even after a monotonous or long voyage, should 
not be so anxious to disembark as to make the attempt in “ the Bay,” 
should the surf be no obstacle, for, rowing round the Fort into the 
Carenage, by the short delay they will be gratified with the appearance 
of the large merchant vessels moored in line, the regularity ot the will- 
built wharves, and the magnificent buildings occupying tlicm. The 
better part of the town is to the eye entirely English, and, with the 
exception of the*'pavilioned roofs, destitute of chimneys, the traveller 
might fancy himself in a British town in the very finest day in July, 
although the period of his visit may be in December. 

From St. George’s there are but three roads leading to the interior. 
The first passes through “the Square” and “Fish Market,” (and, 
tliqugh the greatest thoroughfare, is not particularly inviting,) along 
the sea-beach in a northerly direction. The second, called “ Lower 
Montserrat,” scarcely superior, leads to the south-east; and the third, by 
far the most preferable, towards “ Government House” and “ Richmond 
Hill.” The situation of the former, which is a handsoiw; andcomnio- 
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dious building, is deliglitful; cominunding a view of part of the Town and 
Harbour, and the beautiful vales of “ Tempe,” Beaulieu,” and the 
upper part of “ Beausejuur,” teiminated by the mountains on either 
side of the Grand Etang. Richmond Hill rises abruptly to a height of 
800 or 900 feet, crowned with comfortable banacks and extensive forti¬ 
fications, promising protection, or frowning defiance, as the case may be. 

To visit the Grand Etang, 1 would recommend the last-mentioned 
road, turning off to the left at the upper gate of Government House. 
This will place you at once on classic ‘•round'—“ Mount Parnassus” 
being on the right, and “ Tempe's” verdant vale before and below you, 
with, 1 presume, the “ Peucus” meandering through it. Our Tempo, 
Imwcver, is not very poetical, but is certainly a very pretty sugar- 
estate—the works, mansion, and negro-houses forming as fine a picture 
us you arc likely to meet with in the course of your peregrinations. 
Those massive buildings for the manufacture of sugar, and that dear- 
delusive fluid—rum, hmn a pleasing contrast with the snug, comfort¬ 
able thatched cottages of the negroes, rising row above row, like the 
grades of an amphitheatre, and half concealed by the orange, the man- 
goe, and the broad-leafed plantain. We must, however, descend, and 
proceed on our journey, along a road safe but rugged, passing “ Mount 
Gay” with its fantastic bridge, ” Snug Corner”—not a misnomer, and 
“ Vendomme,” where the spicy clove of the East entwines with the 
bright-red-leafed and yellow-podded cocoa of the West. If you are not 
“ pressed by Tirae,'^’ make (.ne turn towards ” Amiandale,” and take up 
a position opposite to that lomantic cascade, formed by the river Sou¬ 
lier in passing into its vallc}. At this moment, a giant of the hills has 
been swept down in the lowent, and stands erect in the waterfall, 
stripped its leaves and brandies—a blackened trunk ; the water, as 
it froths and leaps from point to point, gives so perfect an idea of the 
motion of the tree, that you might imagine an endless monster of the 
American Sea-snake genus making his ascent. 

To resume :—On crossing the limpid and cool Soulier, you arrive at 
the region of the arboraceous fern, which must be seen to be fully 
appreciated, and take leave of culiivation, darting amongst the abo¬ 
riginal tenants of the hills. The ascent from the fifth milestone, on the 
bank of the stream, to the sixth, is very abrupt and fatiguing; but 
before you gain ” the mountain’s top,” there is an acute turn of the 
road ; at this point take your stand, and declare where you have ever 
seen a more imposing view. The whole valley of geausejour appears 
at your I’eet; “ Point Saline,” in the distance, stretches to the south¬ 
west, its eminences apparently levelled, and bearing no fanciful resem¬ 
blance to a huge crab’s-daw ; “ Mount Moritz'” lofty cone is in the 
centre, and to the left, the perpendicular and tangled hill overlooking 
Vendomme. In your immediate vicinity the erimson blossoms of the 
Costus and Vitcarhia almost eclipse the less-paraded beauties o^the 
smaller Rhexias, whilst all around the bamboo waves its colossal 
plumes. The descent to “ the Post,” about half a mile, is gentle in 
comparison ; and here “ the Lake” breaks suddenly on the view. The 
extent is not great; 1 should suppose about three miles in circurn- 
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ference: so it cannot be that, nor the appearance of the surrounding 
scenery, though grand, that strikes the imagination so forcibly. But as 
1 am describing, not moralising, I shall continue. 

At “ the Post,” you will find the officers’ quarters and barracks of 
the Colony Bangers ; the former, neat and substantial ; the latter, 
formed of the produce of the vicinity, being wattled and thatched with 
grass, and very comfortable and safe where sudden atmospheric changes 
are so frequent. There is likewise a tavern, but not so well supplied 
as to warrant any party who esteems the good things of this life—and 
1 know of no excursion more likely to call the stomach into active 
operation—to go wholly unprovided. iM'om a small eminence to the 
east, (in former times a telegraphic station,) a magnificent view opens: 
the highly-cultivated plains stretching from the base of the mountains 
to the sea—the rock-surrounded harbour of “ Grenville”—and the 
Grenadines, with their conical hills, far in the distance. The extent of 
forest, never yet subjected to the woodman’s axe, is another good text 
for the moralist. 

I here end this my first excursion. To me, it has been one of 
pleasure: and it is to be hoped that it will j)rove so to my readers, as 
it is not improbable that wc may take the road again. 

Viator. 


METEOROLOGY OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

FOR FIVE YEXrS. 

The following are some general results obtained from a careful review 
of the Meteorological Register kept at the South Head of Port Jackson, 
Sydney, from its commencement to the end of 1844, a period of four 
years and nine months. 


BAROMETER. 

A comparison of the monthly and yearly mean atmospheric pressure 
during the above period, computed from all the periodical observations 


collectively:— 

1840 1841 1842 1843 1844 

January .... mobs. 29*708 29*747 29*820 29742 

February.... „ *777 *880 *372 *864 

March.. *936 *904 *916 *845 

Ayjril . 29*905 * *792 *826 *962 *879 

May. -.907 *893 *853 30 067 30*071 

June. *882 *982 *871 29*916 29*980 

July. *987 30004 *856 *778 *875 

August. *863 29*987 *921 *955 *752 

September .. *816 *863 *743 *751 *811 

• October .... *876 *849 *708 *813 *849 

• November .. *855 *784 *738 *765 *770 

December .. *821 *762 *813 *771 *876 


Yearly means 29*878 29*861 29*822 29*865 29*859 
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Annual mean pressure calculated for cacli period of observation: 


1840 

1841 


April to December 
f January to May .. 


1842 

1843 

1844 


June to December 


9 A.M. 

Noon. 

C F.M. 


29*892 

29*879 

29*803 


29*830 

29*818 

29*809 


8.30’ 

2.30’ 



A.M. 

F.U. 

Sunset. 

0 F.H. 

29*905 

29*881 

29*874 

29*899 

29*843 

29*800 

29*805 

29*832 

29*887 

29*849 

29*853 

29*873 

29*879 

29*843 

29*845 

28*869 


The maximum and minimum of atmospheric pressure in each year 
occurred as follows :— 


1840^ 

' Maximum 
. Minimum 

■ • 

• • 

30*270 on 
29*270 

July 3 

November 11 

1841- 

Maximum 

• • 

30*340 

August 81 

, Minimum 

t • 

29*300 

February 27 

1842- 

' Maximum 

• ■ 

30*210 

June 28, July 15 

. Minimum 

• • 

29*210 

March 20 

1843- 

Maximum 

• • 

30*350 

June 9 

, Minimum 

• » 

29*213 

December 5 

1844 

I Maximum 

• • 

30*344 

Augu.st 1 

{Minimum 

• • 

29*224 

September 21 


From which it appears the extreme range of the barometer, during 
these five years, has been 1*140 inch, and its mean range 1*0594 inch; 
or in round numbers about one inch and one-sixteenth. 

Mean pressure summer and winter, i. e. upon an equal division of 
the year, and takins April to September inclusive, as winter months:— 



Summer. 

Winter. 

DifTercnce. 

1841 

29*803 

29*920 

0*117 

1842 

29*798 

29*845 

0*047 

1843 

29*826 

29*905 

0*079 

1844 

29*824 

29*895 

0*071 


^ THERMOMETER. 

Monthly and yearly Mean Extemal Shade Temperature, calculated 
from all the periodical observations collectively, during the years— 



1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

January .... 

no obs. 

75*05 

70*79 

71*49 

69*36 

February.... 

)) 

75*41 

70*92 

69*70 

70*43 

March. 


71*03 

69 07 

69*40 

69*06 

April . 

67*23 

67*66 

61*46 

63*62 

60*31 

May. 

61*56 

60*91 

67*4() 

59*83 

58*66 

June. 

51*96 

5r)*19 

54*55 

.55*01 

53*84 

July. 

54*32 

52*98 

.55*51 

53*99 

52*54 

August. 

57*22 

56*24 

53*45 

54*61 

55*06 

September .. 

62*87 

59*09 

59*90 

57*78 

57*06 

October .... 

68*16 

62*76 

63*47 

61*07* 

61*12 

November .. 

70*02 

69*81 

67*93 

67*38 

63*54 

December .. 

72*33 

69*75 

68*19 

68*88 

66*88 

Mean of Year 63*186 

64*656 

62*72 

62*73 

61*49 


From the foregoing table it appears that the mean temperature of 
April and October, which approximate to mid-autumn and mid-spripg, 
may be considered as nearly as possible the mean of the whole year. 
In England the month of October has been found, from a complete 
series of hourly observations, kept during the years 1833 and 1834, to 
furnish a mean temperature nearest to that of the year. This observa- 
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tion holds in all these years except 1840, when May and Septeinher are 
found to j'ive the nearest mean temperature. I5ut the cause of these 
two colder months giving in tliat year the nearest to the nican of the 
year is attributable to, first, the absence of three summer months’ ob¬ 
servations in the latter calculation ; secondly, to the hours of observa¬ 
tion (nine, noon, and six,) then adopted, producing a result below the 
medium temperature of the twenty-four hours. 'Ihe year 1842 shows 
a depression of temperature below' 1841 of about two degrees, which 
ohieliy accrues during the first five months, some of which discover a 
decrease of five degrees ; and this is the more remarkable, inasmuch as 
the periods of observation in tluise months of 1841 w'ere nine, noon, and 
six, which, as before said, furnish a medium temperature beloAv that of 
the twenty^our hours. The year 1844 likewise show's a decrease of 
more than one degree below 1843, and this depression of temperature 
extends through all the montlis, except Feb., Aug., and Oct. 

Annual mean internal and external Shade Temperature, calculated for 
each periodical observation ; also the wet thermometer :— 

1810—{April to December.) 

a a.m. Xdon. 6 I'.M. 

Internal.... f).3'lj 68’60 d8'02 

External .. (Jl‘76 65*46 62*33 

Wet . 50*32 

1841—(January to May.) 

Internal .. 71*206 73*68 72*078 

External .. 69*15 72*026 68*86 ^ 

Wet . 66*124 

(June to Decemlicr.) 

8 30 A.M. 2 30 p.M. S\inset. 0 p.m. 

Internal- 60*44 66 02 63 18 61 *.52 

External .. 60*077 6635 60*54 57*71 

Wet . 610.54 

1842. * 

Internal.... 63*53 70*18 6.5*24 64*47 

External .. 61*02 67*58 62'(M 60*26 

Wet 62*57 

1843. 

Internal.... 6.3*57 67*31 65*66 65*37 

External .. 61*87 66*82 61*98 60*40 

Wet 62*01 

1844. 

Internal- 62*84 67*20 64*93 64*19 

External .. 60*83 65*66 60*50 58*96 

Wet 60*340 

The max. and min. of Shade Temperature occtirred as follows :— 

Maximum. Minimum. 

1840 90 deg. on October 9 45 deg. on July 20 

1841 97 ,, on November 24 42 „ on July 3 

(101 ,, on February 8 ) 

1842-! 102 „ on December I >.39 „ on July 1 
vlOO ,, on December 12 J 

, 1843 90 „ on October 12 Augusts & .31 

• 1844 98 „ on December 28 42 „ on July 24 

N.B.—That these e.xtremes of temperature are not obtained from a 
register thermometer: consequently, although the maxima may be Uiken 
as pretty correct, the minima cannot be so considered. 
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The following arc the mean external shade temperatures of summer 
and winter, on a division of the year as before 

Summer. Winter. Difference. 

1842 68-390 57 055 11-335 

1843 67-987 57*473 10*514 

1844 66*731 56*245 10*486 

Total quantities of rain registered as fallen, with the respective num¬ 
ber of days:— 

Inches. Days. 

1840 (9 months) .... 49 65 in 108 


1841 . 76*31 in 142 

1842 . 48-32 in 137 

1843 .■_ 62*78 in 168 

1844 . 70*67 in 157 


Total 307*73 inches in 712 days, 

out of and comprehending a period of 4 years and 9 months, 1,736 
days. 

Two extraordinary falls of rain have occurred during this period, 
viz., one of *20* 1'2 inches, on 29th April, 1841, during heavy squalls 
from E.N.E.—E.S.E. ; the other, 20*41 inches, on 15th October, 
1844, wind between S.E. and S.AV. 

EXl'LANATIONS. 

Elevation, 240 feet above mean tide level. 

Jnierml Thermtfmeter, attached to the barometer, having the ball 
exposed. 

'riie diameter of the barometer tube cannot be furnished, but the 
instrument is of the same sqindard as the barometer in use at the 
Paramatta Observatory. 

The JUxJernal Thermometer is in a southern exposure, five <eet above 
the ground, placed against the w'all in a small open screen of W'ood, 
which protects it from* direct and indirect radiation, humidity, &c., and 
at the same time admits a free circulation of air. 

Wet I hermometer ,—This observation is obtained by evaporation on 
the bulb of the instrument, which is moistened pro tern.; and the ex¬ 
treme of depression after evaporation, is registered; the difference 
between the wet and dry thermometer indicating tlie condition of the 
atmosphere as respects humidity. 

The liain Gauge is cylindrical, six inches diameter, having a funnel 
lid, with sides two inches deep, then decreasing to a tubular hole of 
half an inch diameter, to prevent as much as possible evaporation and 
other decrease or extraneous augmentation ; it is placed on the ground 
in a perfectly open situation. 

The hours of observation were, 9 a.m., noon, and 6 p.m., up to May 
1841 ; subsequently, 8*30, 2*30, sunset, and 9. 

It is necessary to explain that the barometer used up to July 1843 
ranged lower than the one subsequently quoted from, by about *27 of 
an inch ; consequently, throughout the foregoing tables, all the*observa- 
tions prior to that date have been raised to the standard of the latter 
instrument. 
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0 (Continued from p. 26G.) 

Chapter V. 

Diminution of Sickness—Arrival of the Louiza—-Tlic Portuguese on hoard—Death 
of nine Africans, in consequence of the practices of Fetishism, during the Passage— 
My Removal from the Julia—Distribution of the Slaves who arrived in the Louiza 
—The new Overseers and Matrons, Huntley and his Wife, and Conoily—Mrs. 
Huntley's Death—The Surf—Arrival of the Marcianna—More Officials put on 
the Establishment—Stephen Pritchard’s Census—Formation of a Station at Ru- 

{ lert’s Valley—Arrival of the Minerva—Captain Alvarez—Plan projected by the 
’ortugiicse Crew to carry off the Minerva—Resignation of Overseers, and Expira¬ 
tion of the Quarantine. 

The sickness which had been introduced by the “ Julia” had declined 
considerably in violence: the appearance of the people who .survived, 
for many had died in consequence of their diseases, was improved in 
every respect; they were cleaner, fatter, and stronger, and might now 
have been employed in some occupation^ had there been anything for 
them to do in Lemon Valley besides carrying off the provisions and 
water to the beach, to be conveyed from thence by the station-boat to the 
** Andorinlia” for the use of the sick and convalescent there. The 
limits of the station did not include any ground fit for cultivation upon 
which they could have been employed, wdth the exception of two little 
jilots that belonged to Seijeant Browm and a widow Renton, a woman 
of ninety-five years of age, who preferred remaining in her cottage in 
the precincts of the station to removing, and these two plots we could 
not expect them to concede to us. To obviate, however, the natural 
indulgence of the Africans in laziness, they were kept exercised as 
much as possible in sweeping the paths about the Battery, cleaning 
their dwellings and washing their clothes, and were encouraged to 
amuse themselves in singing and dancing every afternoon. These 
occupations were exceedingly useful in infusing a little activity into 
them, and the evening amusements contributed largely to the restora¬ 
tion of their lost spirits. 

The smallpox had scarcely been extinguished a week, when a fresh 
importation was brouglit in by the arrival of the “ Louiza,” captured 
by*H. M. brig “Brisk.” In combination with the infectious disease, 
the usual catalogue of maladies existed that constitute a slave-vessel 
a real, not fabulous, Fandora’s box. It was the first slaver I had seen 
that w'as full; the “ Julia” had been emptied of her living cargo before 
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iny arrival at the station. There were 340 slaves on board, and the 
vessel’s burthen did not amount to ISO tons. 

It was my duly to take the muster of the people on board the 
“ Louisa,” in order to give a receipt to the prize-officer for the number. 
Tt is not perhaps generally known, that for each slave taken by the 
British cruizers, the captors are entitled to a bounty of .£5, paid by the 
G(^ernmcnt after their adjudication by the Mixed Commission, or 
Vi^-Admiralty Courts. It is, therefore, necessary for the captors to 
be provided with a certificate of the number of slaves on board when 
the charge of them is given up by the prize-officer to the Colonial 
Authorities. It is a very difficult task to arrive at a correct muster : 
although aided by the British crew, who assembled the peonle on deck, 
and ariangcd them on each side of the ship, the males s^arated from 
the females, yet it was a long time before I ascertained the exact num¬ 
ber. This, however, I at length accomplished, by ordering first the 
girls to descend to the hold, tallying them off by tens ; then the wo¬ 
men with their infants, and those who were childless; then the boys, 
and finally the men. Thus was procured, not only the correct amount 
of the whole, but the precise number of either sex, and the exact dis¬ 
tribution into adults and children. While engaged in this occupation, 
I could not help remarking how shocking it was to contemplate the 
multitude of wretches gathered on every side around me, who were so 
closely crowded together, that they appeared to form one dense black 
mass, organised ai!d endowed with motion, but seemingly with only 
those symptoms to indicate the possession of life. 

Besides the British crew, there were about ten Portuguese, consisting 
of the captain and seamen, W'ho navigated the “ Louiza” previous to 
her capture by the “ Brisk,” and one runaway soldier from the fort of 
Benguela. *The Portuguese were not such desperate-looking bellows as 
might have been expected from their ealling: in spite of Lavater’s 
doctrines, experience must acknowledge that as much guilt and sin 
may be concealed by a composed and amiable countenance, as exhi¬ 
bited by a grim and austere visage. The soldier had been attacked 
with the bili«>us remittent fever of the coast, and being disgusted with 
a military life, and afraid of the utiwholesome climate, had escaped on 
board the “ Ijouiza,” and concealed himself in the forecastle among the 
.sailors until they were far out at sea. lie wms a regular spectre, as 
emaciated as any of the sick Africans, and as yellow as bile could make 
him. The Portuguese cook was a little squat man, dirty and greasy, 
the very beau id^at of his trade, in wdiich he was busily engaged when 
I made his aeqnaint^ncc: so intent was he in stewing up fish, oil, and 
garlic together, that he must have thought it the noblest occupation of 
man to be com pounding indigestible messes for the human stomach. 

On hoard there were two other objects more interesting than the 
Portuguese. These were two little Negro boys, each about three years 
old, who had lost their mothers during the passage. To them jJir. 
Roberts, the prize-officer, had been particularly kind ; and th5 urchins 
were so sensible of his protection being necessary to preserve them 
from injury from the rest of the Africans, that they were continually 
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about him, testifying tlicir fondness by many little caresses and man- 
CEuvres. They were .afterwards better known to the officials of the 
Establishment by the English cognomens of Bobby and Billy, and 
were always sprightly children and much beloved. They were subse¬ 
quently shipped off to British Guiana; and it is to be hoped their 
extremely tender age would be a safeguard to them against the cupi¬ 
dity of the master they would find there. ^ 

An extraordinary circumstance connected with the rites of fctislmm, 
showing the intense dread which it inspires, occurred on board the 
“ Louiza ” during the passage to St. Ifclena. Two negroes, rather 
advanced in age, and of a repulsive appearance, had, in the midst of 
the sufferinijs w'hich they themselves in common with the rest experi¬ 
enced, conmved to inflict the still greater torments of this terrible 
superstition on their w'eak-minded companions. They had so worked 
upon the imaginations of their comrades, that nine, it w'as averred, had 
died in consequence of their diabolical practices. They were accused of 
employing incantatiorrs, of putting some deleterious powder in the food 
and water, and of even having recourse to a sharp-pointed nail, with 
which they pricked and stabbed their victims during the night, as they 
were then unperceived. 

I had enjoyed my comfortable quarters on board the “ Julia” about 
a fortnight, when a boat, rowed by two Lascars of the Murine Depart¬ 
ment, arrived at the station with a letter from the Custom-house, 
ordering me to evacuate the vessel, and give up* the charge of it to 
them. They were commanded to remain on board night and day, and 
to prevent any person from approaching it. At the end of a month 
their confinement on board was to c(;ase, and the vessel was to be 
brought to James’ Town to be sold there by the order of the Vice- 
Admiraliy Court for the benefit of the captors. Ousted® out of my 
lodging a second time in less space than a month, I resolved to en¬ 
counter with a magnanimous resolution my hard fate, and to put up 
with the accommodations allotted to me on shore. J got hold of an 
iron cot (bedstead) that had once belonged to the old St. Helena Regi¬ 
ment, and was now lying, in all the honours of rust, in a dilapidated 
outhouse. This piece of furniture, the only article of the sort that 
could be procured within the limits of Lemon Valley, was dusted and 
cleaned up, and conveyed to the fisherman’s hut, my future dwelling. 
The cobw’ebs were brushed off the walls, much to the discomfort of 
whole troops of spiders; and the loose sandy floor was SM'ept and 
watered, quite as much to the annoyance of myriads of fleas. They, 
together with legions of rats and mice, and a few lizards, had taken 
undisputed possession of the tenement, and were ejected with consider¬ 
able trouble, and not without paying me repeated visits for a long time 
afterwards, which 1 could have with pleasure dispensed with. A couple 
of rush-bottomed chairs, and a little ricketty table, which 1 had bor¬ 
rowed from Dirty Doll, and which, when 1 went to write upon it, 
became "So agitated that I feared at times it had been taken with con¬ 
vulsions, completed my stock of furniture. There were so many broken 
panes in the windows, that if I ever laid my papers in the room with- 
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out a stone over them to keep them from moving, on the occurrence of 
the slightest wind they would immediately assume the property of ani¬ 
mal organisation, and flutter and dance about, as if they had been 
haunted by the ghosts of the murdered Araignidae and drowned 
Coleopter®. 

The arrival of the “ Louiza" had disconcerted the regulations re¬ 
secting the disposal of the “ Julia,” and its removal to James’ Town 
and sale were postponed. The Lascars shared the same fate as myself 
—were ordered to move out, but were nevertheless permitted to return 
direct to town without undergoing the three days’ purification at Old 
Woman’s Valley, which certainly appeared something like an infraction 
of the quarantine laws. On the departure of the Lascars, a party of 
Royal Engineers were despatched, with all the materials necessary to 
put a between-deck in the “ Julia.” As they brought me no letter to 
inform me what they were sent to do, and as I had received stringent 
orders to permit no boat except the daily ration-boat to approach the 
station, I commanded the party to move oif. After remaining three 
hours undetermined whether to proceed on board the ” Julia,” or return 
to town, they at last embraced the latter alternative, and complained to 
the authorities of my treatment towards them. Upon this, Captain 
Alexander, chief officer of the Engineers, accompanied by the Collector 
of Customs, came down to the station, and having informed me of the 
object of the workmen’s visit, and of that visit having been sanctioned 
by the Governor, 1 of course could no longer obstruct them in the per¬ 
formance of their commission: still, in obeying the commands of my 
superiors, I could not help remarking that the present measure was 
fraught with danger, inasmuch as the permission accorded to the Engi¬ 
neers to return to James’ Town directly after their work on board the 
“Julia” Vas flnished might be the means of propagating smallpox 
there. This was the second instance of a violation of their own in¬ 
structions respecting the quarantine regulations by the Colonial Autho¬ 
rities. Fortunately no injury resulted therefrom. It could be wished 
that the same impunity always accompanied the observance of their 
commands. It was not, however, so ; and an instance will be adduced 
hereafter wherein their w'ilfulness was the source of much misfortune. 
This strange system of uncalled-for severity in the one case, and capri¬ 
cious relaxation of the regulations necessary to be observed in another, 
was what was complimented with the name of quarantine, more of the 
inconsistencies of which will be related in a future part of this work. 

The plan I took to dispose of the slaves on boarfi of the “Louiza” 
w'us the following, and I had much satisfaction in proving its superi¬ 
ority over the system adopted in the case of the “ Julia,” and of ever 
afterwards finding it effectual in arresting the progress of smallpox, 
and extinguishing it in the space of less than a month. The people on 
board were divided into three classes:—1. Those who had been at¬ 
tacked with the disease at some former period, distant from the present, 
and who bore on their persons conclusive testimony of the* fact from 
the existence of pits and marks ; 2. Those who had never had the dis¬ 
ease ; and 3. Those who were at the time affected with it. The first 
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class was permitted to remain on board the “ Louiza,” it having been 
well scrubbed, and purified with the copious sprinkling of cliloride of 
lime. Having had tlic disease before, they ran little risk by their 
detention there. I would, indeed, have preferred, after having them 
well washed and cleanly dressed, to have brought them on shore at 
once, as I afterwards did in similar cases, always without incurring 
danger; but at the present time there were no accommodations on 
shore for them. The second class I removed on board the “ .Tulia,” 
which had been well cleaned by the Lascars, and fitted up with a 
between-deck by the ICngincers, for their reception. Under no circum¬ 
stances except those of necessity W'ould 1 have allowed them cither to 
remain on board the “ Louiza,” or to go on shore, lly detaining them 
on board, they would have continued to be exposed to the disease ; 
.and by locating them un shore, they w'ould have carried the infection 
and spread it amongst the people already there. As any cases of small- 
])Ox broke out among them after their removal to the “ Julia,” they 
were immediately detected by me at the daily muster and inspection 
which 1 held on board of each ship, and were forthwith sent to the 
“ Andorinha." As to the third class, they w'crc immediately trans¬ 
ferred to the Hospit;iI-ship. liy these simple means, the fresh c.ases 
that occurred were very few, only thirteen in number, although there 
were as many as thirty-eight smallpox patients on board at the arrival 
of the “ Louiza.” The mortality likewise that took place from the 
disease on this occasion was very inconsiderable, dmounting to only 
eight. The contagion was soon lost among the people located on board 
the “ Julia,” for the dise.asc was always discovered in its premonitory 
st.agc, and carried off to the “ Andorinha, ” This w'as a happy stjitc of 
things, that out of JJ40 persons amongst whom smallpox raged with so 
much viol^>ncc at the beginning, so very few new cases .and ait trifling .a 
mortality should occur, after the arrangements I have described w’ere 
adopted and carried into operation. 

There were now two vessels, the “Julia” and the “Louiza,” both 
filled with negroes, in .addition to the “Andorinha,” to look after, and 
my duties increased in proportion. Two overseers and a matron were 
sent by the Collector of Customs, who w'as, indeed, an excellent judge of 
the qualifications requisite for the offices, but most unaccountably gene¬ 
rally chose persons who w'ere perfectly destitute of them to fill the si¬ 
tuations in tlie Liberated African Establishment. William Huntley and 
his w'ife were installed in office on board the “Julia,” and .fohn Conolly 
was put in cliargc of the “Jmuiza.” Both these men had been soldiers 
in the old St. Jlelcna Regiment belonging to the East India Company. 
Conolly had been a drummer, and was not much liked, so report said, in 
that cap.rcity by his comrades. He debuted in his new employment 
by getting drunk and keeping so lor three whole days ; and his conduct 
was so insolent, that 1 was under the necessity of reporting hinr. II untley 
entered upon his duties with not much better behaviour; he was afflicted 
with the Same failing as Conolly, with respect to his fondness for liquor, 
but was not so vio'lent and abusive when under its effects. His spouse 
was sr-nt, 1 sti]»pf)sc. to keep him company, to reward which tender con- 
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jugal duty the Custom-house allowed her 7s. Gd. a-day; and as Huntley 
himself received 10s. their combined salaries amounted to a nice little 
sum, quite sullicicut to support a small domestic estahlishment like 
theirs, Avitliout any children. For what other j)urpose she was sent it 
would bother the brains of wise Solomon himself to divine, for she 
was unfitted by age, and infirmities of all sorts, for the situation. She 
had but one faculty left, but that had been extraordinarily developed 
after the loss of all the others. It was an exceedingly loquacious 
tongue, that seldom ceased to talk, for wdiile sleep, in other women, 
would put a term to the exercise of that organ, as she seldom slept, 
there was but little interruption to her noise. Hhc was a regular trooper 
at an oath, and for chattering she could beat all the parrots in the world 
hollow : the negroes must have thought themselves in their native 
woods while listening to her. Indeed she possessed in a high degree all 
those vocal accomplishments which have rendered “Mrs. Caudle" so 
distinguished a character. This peaceful talent, it was believed, had 
driven her husband to drink, who, afraid it would likewise drive him 
mad, had, as he confessed to me, coaxed her to accompany him to 
Ijemoii Valley in the hope of alFording her an opportunity of catching 
the smallpox, or some other disease, and thus get rid of her. His ex¬ 
pectations were not disappointed—she died on board the “ Julia” about 
a month alter her arrival ; and as 1 was afraid she might have come by 
her death by unfair means, 1 ojjened and examined the body, but found 
nothing to justify ihy suspicions. AVheu 1 relate that on one occasion 
she was locked up in a bunk a whole night in^ order that her garrulity 
might not disturb the festivities that were going on on hoard, where 
some more of the overseers and two or three Portuguese had assembled 
to have a regular symposium, some idea may be formed of the life the 
worthy pait luirst have led on hoard the slaver. We buried jjer about 
hall-a-inile up the valley, there being no smallpox at the time of her 
death on board the “Julia,” and therefore no interdiction, as there 
was in the case of Smith, to carrying her corpse on shore. A small 
quadrangular wall, about three feet high, built of rough stones, was 
erected to mark the spot. At the period of my leaving the island, three 
years afterwards, the simple monument existed, and probably still re¬ 
mains a conspicuous object to attract the passing stranger’s attention. 

It was the season of high surfs, and at times the sea would be so tur¬ 
bulent that it was impossible to go off to the vessels. Whenever a day 
of calm occurred, which was rather unusual, we took advantage of it, and 
put the water and provisions on hoard in quantities sufficient to last for 
several days. 

The cause of the high surfs that prevail at stated periods in hot 
countries has, I believe, never been ])ropcrIy accounted for. No phe¬ 
nomenon like it takes place out of the tropics. Imagine a line, distant 
about 500 fathoms from the shore, extending round the coast, being the 
boundary mark between the realms of peace and turbulence. *A11 
within the line towards the land is in a wild uproar ; long cibntinuous 
waves come rushing on in regular files, rising in a gentle ripple, but in¬ 
creasing in size as they approach the land, until they assume the mag- 
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iiitude of enormous billows, sweeping with terrific fury against every 
obstacle that opposes their progress, and breaking in wreaths of foam 
against the rocks and stones of the beach. The moment before they 
break, they lift up their heads to a great height, bending and curling 
their crests like some gigantic sea-monsters ; a moment afterwards they 
are shivered and broken up into mountains of spray. Once their fury 
is spent, the back swell, as it is called, draws the volume of the waters 
backwards, until from 50 to 100 yards of the bottom of the sea, w'hich 
at all other times is covered with water, are exposed naked and dry. 
All this is accompanied w'ith a dreadful din of hissing and boiling and 
rattling, so that the noise can be heard in the centre of the island, which, 
indeed, often shakes perceptibly with the shocks, as if some earthquake 
assisted with its terrors to augment the dretid commotion of the deep. 
"While this scene of elemental warfare is taking place along the shore, 
at a distance of 500 fathoms, the sea is perhaps perfectly calm, at least 
it is not necessarily agitated. The surfs that occur along the shores 
of Madras, and the islands of Polynesia, have acquired a sort of histori¬ 
cal reputation; those of St. Helena have seldom been alluded to; which 
ij certainly rather singular, considering the number of strangers who 
must have witnessed them, and the peculiarity of their occurrence 
around a small island in the centre of the oce.'in. 

Returning one evening from the “ Louiza,” we w'cre overtaken by one 
of these violent surfs. Just as we expected a lull had taken place, and 
I had made a spring out of the boat to leap on shore, a dreadful sw'ell 
came in, and the boat being moved away from the landing-place by the 
row'ers, who plied their oars most lustily to get to sea before the waves 
should rush in and drive the boat on shore, instead of alighting on 
my feet, on the rock, as I should have done, I fell upon it, with my 
side severely lacerated against its projecting point, I wai stunned, 
and lay senseless until carried aw'ay ; and so violent was the nature of 
the injury to the internal organs, that a profuse limmorrhage immediately 
ensued, followed by an obstinate attack of jaundice, and it was more 
than eighteen months before I recovered from the eflects of the fall. 

A few days after this occurrence, the same boat was smashed to j)icces 
by the surf, and of the three persons in it, John O’Connor, the overseer, 
and the two negroes, the former only saved himself from injury by 
throwing himself into the sea and swimming until a lull took place, 
and the other two were very badly hurt. Marianno, one of the ne¬ 
groes, was rendere(^ paralytic for months afterwards, in his inferior ex¬ 
tremities, ill consequence of a blow received on his back, from the prow 
of the boat striking him there, when be W’as thrown out, and both he 
and it were pitched by the violence of the weaves upon the beach. The 
other negro got the integuments about his eyebrow and forehead lace¬ 
rated in a frightful manner. 

The Jiritish crew and Portuguese were, by order of the authorities, 
detamed three w'ceks at Lemon Valley, during which time the jovial 
society of "Mr. Roberts, the prize-officer, who took up his quarters with 
me ill the fisherman’s but, was the source of great pleasure. Many an 
amusing anecdote he related to me of his adventures on the coast) where 
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lie had been employed during the long period of eleven years. Ihe 
brilliant services he had rendered on several imminent occasions were 
appreciated by the Admiralty as they deserved to be, and on his^ return 
to England, which took place about a year afterwards, promotion, as 
well as prize-money, awaited him. Never did any sailor more gallantly 
earn both. The seamen, likewise, had lodged with the overseers on 
shore, and a friendly intimacy had grown up between them. It was 
therefore with feelings of regret that the overseers and myself witnessed 
their departure for Old Woman’s Valley, the locality‘which was still 
adopted by the authorities to send the crews of slave-vessels to, previ¬ 
ous to allowing them admission into town. Why could they not have 
been permitted at once to rejjair to Old Woman’s Valley, instead of be¬ 
ing first detained three weeks at our station ? It has been mentioned 
that no sanitory regulations w’ere exacted from the Lascars after they 
had been three weeks on board the “Julia,” nor from the Engineers after 
their visit for the purpose of putting a betwccn-deck in that vessel; 
why then could not the British crew and Portuguese of the “ Louisa 
have been exempted from the observance ? I do not pretend to argue 
that an immunity from the observance of a quarantine should have 
been extended to the last, because allowed to the others,—but, that it 
should have been exacted equally from all, if not as a matter of neces¬ 
sity, at least as a measure of juudcnce and safety. While the sailors 
and Portuguese were passing away the period of their confinement, 
engaged, like the great Scipio (but not quite so contentedly) during his 
voluntary exile, in picking up the shells of the sea-shore, and collecting 
limpets, crabs, and sea-stars, and drawing monil axioms from the occu¬ 
pation, to soothe their spleen and chear their dreariness, the “ IMar- 
cianna,” another prize to the “Brisk," arrived with 256 slaves on 
board. • ^ 

The most disgusting scene 1 had ever beheld during the whole period 
of my connexion with the Liberated African Establishment was pre¬ 
sented to my notice on the present occasion. I had to take the num¬ 
ber of the people, as usual, and, in order to ascertain it correctly, had 
to descend to the forecastle, a little place, large enough to hold about 
six persons with case, but which was now filled with fifteen smallpox 
patients, huddled together, with other accessories of a nature unimagi¬ 
nable and unmentionable. The excessive heat and horribly offensive 
smell exceeded everything I had ever before, or have since experienced; 
a dissecting room was a garden of roses to it. 

On board of the “ Marcianiui” was a passenger df the ovine species 
—a miserable lean goat that had been sickened by the pestilential atmo¬ 
sphere on board, and rvas, like the negroes, sufl«ring from the effects of 
dysentery. The poor auimul dkd three days afterwards, in spite of its 
transference to the shore. 1 have alluded to this circumstance because 
I am convinced that the brute was killed simply from the inhalation of 
an impure atmosphere, and the other causes that engendered disease 
among the Africans; they were the same deleterious agcnciefl and the 
same sickness that aft’ecled both. The sailors, who are proverbial for 
their kindness and attachment to animals, were very fond of this pet. 
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and attended it with care; and the weather had not been boisterous dur¬ 
ing the passage, so that it could not have sicketied and died from the 
want ot too»l, or from injury received from the rolling of the ship during 
storms. 

Without subjecting the prize-ofticer and the crew of the “ Mareianna” 
to the annoyances that would liavc resulted from a preliminary deten¬ 
tion at our station,"they were jjennitted to remove at once to Old Wo¬ 
man's Valley, and after their residence in that interesting spot during 
the prescribed ])eriod. they were, in quarantine parlance, allowed pra¬ 
tique. This was as it shoidd liave been. It was necessary to exact a 
quarantine, for smallpox existed on board the “ Marcianna,” as Avell as 
the previous slave-vessels, and therefore the isolation of Old Woman's 
Valley was required; but it was certainly an inq)rovement on the origi¬ 
nal system, not to insist upon the detention at Lemon Valley, which had 
been, indeed, a ridiculous farce, subjecting the crew to much inconve¬ 
nience, without attaining in the least degree the alleged object of secu¬ 
rity. Mr. Roberts and bis party, then, had scarcely lelt Old Woman’s 
Valley before the prize-ofliccr and sailors of the “ Marcianna” arrived 
there. 

To take charge of tin* “ Marcianna,” Samuel Blake, a glazier, and 
Richard Young, a sawyer, were sent; but the one fell ill, and the other 
became frightened ; so that in a short time I was obliged to accede to 
their wishes to officiate on shore, and not long afterwards they resigned 
their situations. At the same epoch a few more officials were sent, 
although certainly not required. Mrs. Weller, a worthy substitute for 
Ikirs. iiuntlcy, and her two grown-up children, James and Joshua, 
were put upon the establishment. The first salutation J received from 
the new matron, was an interminable description of all the maladies 
with which she was afflicted: they compiised the whole catalogue of 
Cullen’s nosology, and many diseases besides unknown to him ; had 
she been affected with a hundreth part of the ailments she assured me 
she was labouring under, she would only have been a more worthy 
illustration than she was, of the judgment of the officers of the Custom¬ 
house in her selection for the office she was to hold in the establish¬ 
ment. \\ ith resjiect to James and Joshua, they were more engaged in 
quarrelling with each other, than oecuj>ii-d in anything else. They 
were naughty boys, so their mother assured them times out of mind, 
and quite as often promised them a whi) ping for their misdemeanours. 
We likewise made tlie acquisition of Henry Knipc and Robert Mason 
about this period. • As in a lottery the greater part of the tickets are 
blanks, so in our establishment there were but few' prizes ; but among 
them Henry Kiiipe happened to be of the number. The second even¬ 
ing after Mason’s arrival, he took a bleeding at llie nose; and as nothing 
could convince him that the hminorrhage was not the smallpox, he 
became so excessively alarmed, that he too resigned his situation. His 
detontion, w'ith several more of the overseers, at Old Woman’s Valley 
after theif resignation, will be described hereafter. Not content with 
the addition of seven officials, six of whom were useless, the Collector 
of Customs despatched a further number of nine Portuguese to act 
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likewise as overseers. These had been brought to St. Helena by the 
“ Kantoine,” alter capturing the slaver “ Dous d’Abril,” to which they 
belonged. The cuiploynu-nt of Portuguese slave-dealers in a public 
cstahlishniont ought surely to have been avoided under any circum¬ 
stances ; in the presetjt case, when there was no use for their services, 
the establishment being actually burthened with salaried servants, the 
introduction of these barterers and purveyors of'huinan blood was 
highly reprehensible. Over the very Africans they had torn away 
from their homes, and subjected to the suftcrings of a slaver’s hold, and 
purposed to expose to the blood-sw'cats of the cane-field, they were now 
set to instruct as teachers, and conduct as overseers. These Portusuese 
too were rewarded with salaries which would have been gladly accepted 
by honest Knglishmen; and why have given the preference to foreigners, 
even supposing their previous habits Imd not been incompatible with 
their present avocations ? I’his certainly must have appeared to the 
negroes something very like recompensing the Portuguese for their 
atrocities tow’ards them. 

Impressed with a belief that they could return to their native coun¬ 
try I'rom St. Helena, the Africans often effected their escape from the 
station, hoping they would find some way of reaching their homes. 
They generally left the station at night, availing themselves of the 
darkness to j^void detection ; for they, as well as the officials, were 
under the impression that strict orders had been given to the qaaran- 
tine guard, to shoot any person belonging to the station who might be 
found beyond its precincts. Complaints had been made, on one or 
two occasions, respecting these irruptions over the island by parties of 
Africans. They had committed depredations, it was said, and perhaps 
truly, on the gardens of the farmers; and it was alleged, but 1 suspect 
not quite «o correctly, that they had stopped a young gentleman, and 
forcibly pulled him off his horse, and demanded money from him. It 
is impossible to imagine w-hat improbable conceptions would have been 
formed respecting the thieving and desperate' propensities of the 
negroes, by the natives of the island, when returning after a “ feast of 
a devil and a flow of Cape wine,” had not a little tragical occurrence, 
which is just as well suppressed, taken place, that put a stop for 
a while to the erratic delusions of the Africans, and an extinguisher 
on the flaming imaginations of the inhabitants. Indeed, in the course 
of a short time, in the fancies of the last, the simple, timid children of 
Africa, would have been converted into ferocious banditti; the poor 
fawning, crouching wretch, who had been in the habit of receiving with 
submission, and u ithout mui'inur, the scourge of tiie cat from a vile, 
cowardly Portuguese, nearly as abject as himself, uould have been 
made to assume, all at once, the undaunted courage of Dick Turpin, or 
any other notorious highway robber. 

Among the inventions concocted at the Custom-house for the guid¬ 
ance of the Lihcrati'd African Establishment, the plan suggested by 
Mr. Stephen Pritchard^ the senior clerk and storchouse-keepar, to clas¬ 
sify the negroes \)V their heights, by the ditferent marks on their bodies, 
and by the appellation of English names, was about the most ingenious 
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and useless. Stephen was certainly possessed of talent, if it consisted 
in an imagination to contrive impracticable schemes ; he was, however, 
troubled with so lamentable an inconstancy of purpose, that he would 
seldom give his plans, extravagant as they were, a fair trial; but as 
soon as they would be carried into operation, he would annul them by 
the substitution of others quite as ridiculous. To judge by the constant 
changes in the regulations, it might have been supposed that the grand 
problem of perpetual motion had been discovered. These incessant 
alterations, however, consisted only in the shifting and changing of the 
wheels of the machine, which had the effect, not of continuing the move¬ 
ment ad infinitum, but sometimes of accelerating it, at other times of 
retarding it, and in some instances of occasioning a dead stop, so that 
no regular work could be executed by it. Stephen was peculiarly 
happy in invention, but as remarkably infelicitous in practice. So very 
erudite and intricate were his ideas, that none but himself could com¬ 
prehend their meaning; and it i.s reasonable to suppose they would 
have been unintelligible to himself, had he been like anybody else, who 
has common sense. But he had no occasion for th.at commodity, for 
he possessed genius; and had he lived in the palmy days of ancii-nt 
Greece, there would have been an addition to the limited number of 
her seven w'ise men. About all his actions there w'as something very 
extraordinary ; even his speech was pompous, and his words high- 
sounding : but, again, it was extremely unfortunate that the sound was 
generally at variance with the sense : the longest words in the English 
language, with an occasional plagiarism from the Greek and Latin, 
were chosen by him in preference, to elucidate liis conceptions, without 
any regard to their adaptation. The nickname in which he prided was 
“ The Dictionary and indeed he might be likened to one, contain¬ 
ing lists of words of ten .syllables and upwards, hut without any expla¬ 
nation to them. 

To assist in carrying out Mr; Stephen Pritchard's classiheation, a 
two-fcct rule w'as sent ns with due pomp and solemnity : one would 
have thought this rule w'as to be as w-onderful an instrument as I^ord 
Kosse’s telescope. 'J'hc Africans were called to a muster, and ten of 
the tallest of tlicm were conducted away to the chief overseer’s room. 
They were measured, and their heights accurately ascertained ; they 
were also baptised, without the ceremonies of the church. Many of 
them received appropriate names—as Jim Crow, Billy Black, Sam 
Snow, Susan Sloe, Sally Sly, and Sukey Slut: others were called after 
illustrious characters—as Julius Caesar, Pope Pius, Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte, Daniel O’Connell, and Walter Sc{)tt—not forgetting their uni¬ 
versal godfather, Stephen Pritchard. All this was very easy ; but it 
began to be a far more diflicult matter to describe and classify the dif¬ 
ferent marks and spots on their bodies, whether occasioned by tatooing, 
or the result of wounds or sores. The whole science of mathematics 
would not have furnished terms to define with precision the complicated 
figures inscribed by tatooing on their skins. 1 begun also to be afraid 
1 should exhaust the English Dictionary for words to explain the cha¬ 
racters of tlie hieroglyphics depicted by accident or disease over every 
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part of their bodies, and that I should bo obliged to write to friend 
Stephen for the loan of his Greek and Latin Lexicon. Just imagine 
the difficulty of describing every pit, mark, and cicatrix occasioned by 
confluent smallpox, or an individual who is left disfigured by the dis¬ 
ease from head to foot. Well, after going through twenty negroes the 
first day, and about fifteen the next, 1 had to give up the job as im¬ 
practicable, It would have beat Hercules—the cleaning of the Augean 
Stable was nothing to it. 

Stephen Pritchard, however, was not so easy to he put off; so, find¬ 
ing that one plan would not succeed, he quickly adopted his usual 
practice of inventing another to attain the end. He enlisted the ser¬ 
vices of a tinsmith, and got a number of flat circular bits of tin struck 
off, numbered from 1 to .500, with the letters m, w, b, and g, on them 
in small text, to distinguish the sexes and the ages, and with the addi¬ 
tion of the initials of the cruizers in Roman capitals. I’lius, a tin with 
W W on the top, and an m below, with the jiumber 20, denoted that 
the ticket belonged to a man whoso number was 20, and who had been 
captured by the “ Waterwitch.” In like manner, a large B stood for 
“ Brisk,” an F for “ Fantome and so on for the rest of the cruizens. 
These tallies, as they w’ere called, were elegantly suspended from the 
neck by a hempen cord, about the thickness of a finger; and when thus 
decorated, the Africans looked a little worse thdn with their bead neck¬ 
laces and copper rings. They seemed to be a little suspicious, at first, 
at the investiture ^af these ornaments; and no wonder! for the cord 
naturally gave rise to unpleasant associations, and they could never be 
reconciled to their use, on account of the edges of the tins cutting and 
scratching their flesh. 1 havcdoften been obliged to consent to a negro 
Laying them aside, owing to their irritation on the skin, bringing out 
erujitions. * I began to felicitate Stephen on having solved tlv enigma 
of a classification; but about a month afterwards I examined all the 
people at a general muster, and found that one-third of them had lost 
or thrown away their tallies—another third had made exchanges, the 
men with the women, and the girls with the boys—and of the remain¬ 
ing third, a great part were worn, not on the neck, but on various other 
parts of the body, and not a few had been converted, by hamniering 
and beating, into knives and spoons. How often do the best-laid 
schemes end in disappointment! I have heard it said, when the news 
of the failure of the tin-tally scheme was brought to Stephen, he was 
quite overcome with vexation. Hinc iUce lachrymce! 

The Africans who had arrived in the “ Julia” having now thoroughly 
recovered from sickness, and become hearty and strong, it was an ob¬ 
ject with the Government to remove them to some other place, where 
they might be employed in some useful labour. IlaA’ing been located 
on shore ever since their arrival, and never been allowed communica¬ 
tion with the slaves of the “ Louiza” and the “ Marcianna,” there w’as 
no fear of their spreading the infection of smallpox among the inhabit¬ 
ants of the island, for it was now some weeks since the ]a$t*case had 
occurred among them. Their removal w'as beneficial by affording room 
on shore fur the others, who were rather closely confined on board-a- 
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ship, and by giving; an opportunity to the people ol’ St. Helena to se¬ 
lect from iiniong them vvliiitever servants they might require, thus saving 
the expense of their maintenance to Government. Let me add, also, 
that their removal was of advantage in relieving their minds of tlie sus¬ 
picions created by their long detention ; they could not imagine for 
what reason they were kept so long in confinement, and as they could 
not be made to understand the nature and the usefulness of a quaran¬ 
tine, they were often distrustful respecting their future destination. 
Another station was formed at Rupert’s Valley, about a quarter of a 
mile from James' Town, and a little to the east, and thither were the 
negroes removed, 

Rupert's Valley possesses a little more pretension to be dignified with 
its appellation. It may be designated a vale, for the mountains that em¬ 
brace it assume not the rugged and steep character of precipices, and there 
is a greater extent of ground, which is ahso more level than at Lemon 
Valley; but the absence of vegetation, for nothing but a few saline 
plants will grow on its sterile soil—the desolation and dreariness of the 
place, and the want of water, were great objections against its adoption 
for a station. Here, however, some barracks had been erected for the 
accommodation of soldiers, aiid as they were capable of containing 200 
negroes, in the w’ay they were usually lodged, they were employed for 
the purpose, and the valley was given up for the use of the Liberated 
African Establishment. At the formation of this station a surgeon was 
appointed, ]Mr. Henry Solomon, who was likewise iTcalth-ollicer, to at¬ 
tend to 200 healthy negroes who were sent there. Resides the surgeon, 
there was a large complement of clerks and o\erscers and matrons ; so 
numerous were the officials that were ])laced there, that the C(dlector of 
Customs must have been considered at the time, by all parties seeking 
situations, as an ohjeet extremely worthy of paying their cotfrt to. 

On the 10th March, the “ Minerva” atrived with 310slavc.s, likewise 
sulfering from smallpox, but, as regarded dysenttry and scurvy, in a 
much healthier condition than the preceding slave-vessels. The 
greater part of the slaves were Congos, whose language was new, and 
therefore unintelligible to me, allhougli J was able at that time to con¬ 
verse with the Benguelas. 'J’hcy were difl'erent Irom these last in many 
respects were smaller—if anything, uglier; but they appeared to he more 
reconciled to their situation, for they were not so morose and melan¬ 
choly. There was a negro on hoard, engaged in an oceupalion 1 did 
not expect to meet with in a slaver ; he was making hats in imitation 
of European straw* hats, out of the split haves of a species of palm tree; 
many a shilling he subsequently earned, as he was really clever at the 
business. Another man presented himself to my notice on board. He 
had an enormous lump on the u])per part of his hack, occasioned, as he 
said, by having been flogged with a rope an inch thick. This proved 
to be an abscess, which, after it had been discharged, became converted 
into a large ulcer, exposing a great portion of the shoulder plate, a^s 
black as ebony, and completely detached front the flesh around. This 
man, of course, died, and his death may be attributed to the punish¬ 
ment inflicted on him ; the rope, owing to its weight and thickness. 
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having literally bruised, contunded, and mortified, skin, flesh, and 
bone. 

To prove the unsuccessful nature of the Slave-trade, at times, the 
case of Signor Alvarez, the captain of the “Minerva,” might be cited.- 
lle was the commander, previously, of both the “ Andorinha” and the 
“Julia;” but when these vessels were captured, had contrived to make 
his escape. lie was not so for^nute on the present occasion, having 
been taken with a large com^emcnt of slaves, whose value at the 
Brazils, had he succeeded in conveying and selling them there, would 
have amounted to a considerable sum. This “ Minerva” herself was a 
very respectable vessel for a slaver, and might be valued at a few hun¬ 
dred pounds. When we take into consideration also the loss that 
Signor Alvarez must have sustained by the capture of the “Andorinha” 
and the “Julia” by the British cruizers, the Julia being full of slaves, 
and most of them belonging to him, we must conclude that there exists 
some very great attraction in the business ; else, after so many misfor¬ 
tunes, he would not have been easily tempted to embark again in such 
ruinous speculations. The attraction, however, which the trade presents 
is very great, and consists in the iioldiiig out of enormous profits, if 
successful. Signor Alvarez was considered to be still a rich man, in 
spite of his losses; at least such was his reputation at St. Helena, where 
he experienced no difficulty in obtaining an advance on his bills on Rio 
de Janeiro. Nothing daunted, either, by what had taken place, he ex¬ 
pressed his determination to continue the traffic, assuring us that one 
successful voyage would be a compensation for all he had lost by the 
late captures. To have judged the man by his appearance and man¬ 
ners, no conception could have^been formed that he was the instigator 
of the horrible scene of drowning on board the “Julia,” and the author of 
the wholesale suffocation on board the present vessel, allusion,to which 
shocking circumstances has already been made in the third chapter. 

After being detained three days, not at Old Woman’s Valley, as 
heretofore, for the purpoSe of purifying infection, but on board the 
“ Minerva” in the midst of the smallpox there, the British crew, to- 
gctlier with Signor Alvarez, wlio by some means or other had become 
a great favourite with llic English sailors, and his Portuguese cook, 
were allowed to land at James’ Town directly from the vessel, without 
even their clothes being required to be previously washed. From the 
libre pratique accorded in this instance, it might be imagined that the 
station had ceased to be in quarantine; but not so—for, about the 
same time, the three days* separation at Old Woma’b’s Valley, as will 
be described, was exacted from several of our officials, who, annoyed at 
difl'erent circumstances that had happened, had sent in their resigna> 
tious: besides, the confinement to which we who remained at the sta¬ 
tion were subjected was as close and severe as ever, and ceased not 
until six weeks after the perfect cure of the last case of smallpox on 
board the “ Minerva.” This was another instance, and a most glaring 
one, of inattention on the part of the Colonial Authorities t« quaran¬ 
tine regulations—and this instance too, most luckily, was unattended 
with any evil consequences. 
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In the mean time, Richard Mallet, a sailor, who had just been dis¬ 
charged from the civil hospital, after ten months’ detention there for 
the cure of a loathsome disease, was sent to take charge of the Mi¬ 
nerva.” Most of the Portuguese crew were remaining on board when 
Mallet arrived. The British captors, it appears, had not taken the 
precaution to dismantle the slaver. The spars and sails were still on 
board, there was plenty of provisions and water, and the vessel was in 
a fit condition in every respect for continuing the voyage to the Bra¬ 
zils. Thither, it seems, the Portuguese had determined to take her. 
There were none on board who could have opposed their undertaking, 
but a weak and sickly being, whom it would have been an easy affair 
to overmaster. The chain cable detached or cut, and the sails bent, 
during the darkness of night, before dawning light they might have 
been many a mile away out of sight of the island. Some of the 
negroes, who understood Portuguese, had overheard, however, the plot 
which was brewing, and on the night it was to have been put in exe¬ 
cution informed Mallet of it. Still, had the Portuguese been resolved 
to carry through their ])lans, there was nothing to have prevented them. 
Mallet could not have left the ship to announce their escape, for the 
only boat belonging to the station was on shove, and the vessel was 
too far off for him to have swam to land, or to have been heard had he 
endeavoured by shojits to give alarm—besides the liability of his cries, 
if heard, being mistaken for the uproarious songs of the negroes, as tlioy 
often danced and sang during a large portion of the night. So intimi¬ 
dated were the Portuguese, however, at this unexpected discovery of 
their intentions, that they had not the heart to make the attempt at 
escape, easy as it might have been ; ^nd as a boat was despatched 
for them the next morning, they left the “ Minerva,” much to our 
satisfaction, if not their own. «’ 

About a week after the arrival of the “ Minerva,” when sufficient 
time had elapsed to ena])le the Africans to recover from the surprise 
created by their late capture and the novelty of their present situation, 
it was highly diverting to witness the gaiety that seemed to animate 
them. Drawn up in rows, they would sing for hours together without 
moving, beating the cadences of the music with clapping of hands, or 
the shaking of calabashes half filled with sand. At other times, they 
would follow each other in long files, and promenade and march round 
the deck, dancing and capering like young goats. Tow’ards evening 
they would indulge in their favourite figures; the fandango and the 
war-dance would then be the principal source of amusement, and these 
gay, thoughtless creatures were the same who but a month ago were 
exposed to the tortures of suffocation in the hold, and lost so many of 
their companions in that catastrophe, perhaps amongst them the fond¬ 
est relations and the most esteemed friends. Well may the race be 
accused of insensibility. These occupations," however, were not the 
only means at the disposal of the Congos for the purpose of enabling 
them toi{)ass the time pleasantly. In the billets sent for firewood, as 
they consisted of timber from broken-up slavers, they discovered a 
number of copper nails, and from these they made fish-hooks to catch 
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mackerel with, and very passable rings for the decoration of their 
females. 

The deck of the “ Minerva ” was converted into a smithy, and round 
the galley fire, might be continually seen bands of sable Cyclops, heat¬ 
ing bars in the fire or beating them out to the required shapes; the 
copper bolts serving for anvil, hammer, and likewise material from 
which the articles were manufactured. The rings constituted not 
merely ornaments, for being worn on the wrist and ankles in pairs, and 
sometimes larger numbers, they served likewise all the purposes of 
castanets, and made really not inharmonious music with their jingling 
in the diflerent steps of the dance. Their hooks being made of differ¬ 
ent sizes, they w'ere able to catch with them fish of all sorts and dimen¬ 
sions, from the small fry to the full-grown sandspear. Many a whole¬ 
some dish their industry thus procured them. At that season the fish 
were schooling in myriads in the bay ; after the fry the bonitas would 
come skipping and bounding, the albacores would rush with the speed 
of lightning after the mackerel, and the porpoises dart on the fiying 
fish. Numbers of sea-birds, attracted to the place, would catch the 
flying fish—started from the w’aters by their finny pursuers, or wheeling 
round and round to watch their prey, would dart with unerring pre¬ 
cision, and secure their share of the spoils. The sea and sky seemed 
alive with animation ; the whirring of the flying fish, the scream of the 
cormorants, the splash of the albacores, and the puffing and blowing of 
the porpoises, all Ufctokened the desperation of the actors in the terrific 
game of life and death. 

One of the most pleasant and successful piscatorial excursions I ever 
made wras alongside of the “ Minerva,” fishing for bonitas. A rod and 
line are used for the purpose, the former made out of a stout bamboo, 
and the Iffttcr of a hard twisted cord, not above six feet^n length. 
Some fry are dipped for with a hand-net, and one of the fattest and 
liveliest being selected for bait, is hooked through the dorsal fin, and 
drawn over the surface of the water, in the same manner as you play 
the fly in angling for trout. Presently, the bonitas, attracted by the 
motion, will come dashing and leaping at the fish. When hooked, the 
bonita is thrown into the boat by a jerk of the rod. In this manner I 
caught two dozen in less than an hotir one day ; and as several of them 
weighed more than 20lbs., some idea may be formed of the boatload 
that is occasionally procured by a few hours’ toil. The sport is ex¬ 
cellent, and was always highly relished by the negroes, who w'ere pro¬ 
vided by it frequently with the means of feasting an^ revelling for days 
together afterwards. 

1 have already alluded to the resignation of their situations by seve¬ 
ral of the overseers. Lieutenant Matthew O’Connor, who was clerk 
and chief overseer, and his wife, who was matron, were the first to give 
up their berths. As they always lived in Lemon Valley, they did not 
require to suffer the penance of a three days’ pilgrimage to Old Wonfan’s 
Valley. On the present occasion, Fuller, Ross, and Welsh "’^re the 
persons who emigrated to that delightful “ El Dorado.” They were 
followed shortly afterwards by five out of the nine Portuguese who had 
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been put upon tlie establishment. The others preferred remaining to 
accompanying their comrades; Joseph, Marco, and Manvel stopped at 
Tjetnon Valley, while Theodore was removed to the station at Rupert’s. 
The third party who visited Old Woman’s Valley on the same errand 
as the others consisted of Young, Blake, and Mason. Such were the 
changes that took place among the officials of the establishment in the 
interval that elapsed between the arrival of the “ Minerva” and the 
expiration of the quarantine. 

That day so ardently wished for at length arrived. By the beginning 
of April I was enabled to announce to the authorities the disappearance, 
for the fourth time, of the smallpox. That disease had been extremely 
mild on board the “Minerva,” as, indeed, it had been among the people 
of the “ Louisa” and “ Marcianna;” very few deaths were occasioned by 
it, and the last case having been cared, it was with much pleasure I 
indited the epistle that intimated the w'elcomc intelligence. It was re¬ 
ceived w'ith as much delight as communicated. The inhabitants were 
relieved of a great oppression ; the terror which had seized them was 
now fled ; they felt as if awoke from a slumber that had been long 
troubled by a hideous nightmare; in fact, they now felt secure, and there¬ 
fore happy. A probationary period of six weeks was ordained as the 
term during which every chance of infection might be supposed to be ex¬ 
tinguished, and the cessation of quarantine was appointed to take place 
on the 23d May. Without an)' further incident w-orthy of narrative, 
that day at last came, and quarantine ceased, to the inexpressible joy of 
us all—Colonial Authorities, natives of the island, and inmates of the 
establishment, whether officials or Africans. 


‘ EXPORTS OF VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

A comparative statement of the principal articles exported from 
Hobart Town and Launceston:— 


1843. 



Hobart Town. 

Launceston. 

WTnnl.. 

non:! ........... 

7899 bales 

Oil. 

949 tuns . 

• 279 tuns 

AVhalchone 

45 tons . 

17i tons 

Bark. 

tons . 

344 tons 

Plfiiir. 

817 tons . 

1723 tons 

Wheat .... 

14345 bush. . 

221547 bush. 

Barley . T .. 

31.33 bush. . 

8440 bush. 

Oats. 

1.330 bush. 



1844. 

• 


Hobart Town. 

Launceston. 

Wool. 

(iH2{) bales . 

8746 bales 

Oil. 

174‘2 tuns ... 

221 tuns 

W'halebone 

57 tons . 

7i tons 

Hfirk .. 

78 tons . 

852 tons 

Flour. 

1129 tons . 

1926 tons 

•Wheat .... 

18292 bush. 

272905 bush. 

Barley.... 

1198 bush. 

8654 bush. 

Oats. 

.3240 bush. 

.35895 bush. 


—//. Ohsercer. 
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COMPARATIVE PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF 

COFFEE. 

We are indebted to a commercial house in New Orleans for the 
following 


COMPARATIVE PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OP COFFEE IN THE TEARS 1832, 

1841, AND 1845. 

I MILLIONS OP POUNDS. 


Brazil.. 

•lava .. .. *. •• 

Cuba and Porto Rico •. 
St. Domingo .. 

British West Indies .. 

Sumatra \ 

Mocha, Bourbon, &c. J 
Ceylon and British India .. 
French and Dutoh West Indies 
Laguayra and Porto Cabello 


1832. 

1841. 

1845. 

80*6 

156-8 

180*0 

403 

112*0 

100*0 

56*0 

56*0 

25*0 

44*8 

33*6 

30*0 

24*6 

13*4 

120 

44*8 

13*4 

15*0 

11*2 

1U*0 

6*7 

6*7 

10*0 

17*9 

6*7 

6*0 . 
20 0 ’ 

13*4 

22*4 

329*1 

432*2 

408'0 


Increase of produce from 1832 to 1841 (nine years) 103-1, or 3J per cent, 
per annum. 

SupDose the increase to be the same to 1845, the produce would be 492*7. 

In 1832, 1841, 1845, 

The stocks in Europe were .. .# 123*2 111*8 165*8 


CONSUMPTION. 


Holland and NetherlantTs .. 
Gerin.niy and North of Europe 
France and South of Europe 

Great Britain. 

United States 

British N. American Provinces 


90*7 

112*0 

125*0 

71*7 

89*6 

100*0 

78*4 

89*6 

95 O* 

23*5 

38*6 

40*0 

45*9 

100*8 

11-2 

1200 

15*0 

310*2 

436-8 

495*0 


Increase from 1832 to 1841 (nine years) 126*6, or 41 per cent, per annum. 
Increase for four yearf 58*2, or 3J per cent, per annum. 

Stock in Europe, January Ist, 1845 .. .. •• 165*8 

Ditto in United States .. .. .40*0 

Production for 1845 . 408*0 


Supply for 1845 .. •• •• • •• 613*8 

Consumption .. 495*0 

Probable stock, January, 1846, for world 118*8 
Or about three months’ consumption. 

In addition to the above we might add, that the import into New 
Orleans this season is 3,800 bags Cuba, and 167*000 bags Rio, against 
52,800 bags Cuba, and 161,000 bags Rio, last season. • 

The whole export of poflfee from Rio to the United States is 150,000 
bags less this season than the last, and the import from Cuba almost 
entirely cut off. 

yOT. yt.—NO. 24. DECEMBIR, 1845. 2 K 
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ON THE VEGETABLE ORIGIN OF BASALTIC COLUMNS. 

fir CAPT. CUABLES MORTON, R.N. 

(Resumed from vol. v. p. 269.) 

Astronomy displayfi to out wondering minds, the myriads of stars, 
suns, worlds, a million times bigger than our earth, which, at the Al¬ 
mighty command, revolve in endless space; we are irresistibly impressed 
with a conviction of the unlimited extent of His creative powers. Globes 
seem to have issued from His hands with all the facility and rapidity with 
which the happy child commits to the winds his brilliant but evanescent 
soap-bubbles. Were it not as vain for the hutnan mind to speculate upon 
the origin and nature of the nucleus around which our visible globe 
is formed, as to imagine a beginning or an end to matter, time, or space 
—we might, from the nebulous appearance of some of the heavenly bo¬ 
dies, be disposed to fancy that our own earth in its embryo state was 
merely an inflated bubble; that, receiving the divine command 
or stimulus to consolidate and expand to perfect maturity, imbued 
with the property of maintaining and appropriating, to its own growth 
the accumulations which the luxuriant animal and vegetable kingdoms 
of remote ages had absorbed from the vapour of the atmosphere and 
ocean, and fixed in their own structures, it had, like the mighty cotton 
tree, the giant of tropical forests, expanded many hundred million 
times beyond the bulk of the original seed, or atom, froin which it 
sprung. *For, where the lowest coal formation now is, there, most as¬ 
suredly, the surface of the earth once was; and in all the works of crea¬ 
tion yet unfolded to human research, we invariably find the most 
stupendous results produced by the most simple means. Minute seeds 
expand to mighty trees—the gigantic iguanodon, a lizard sixty or 
seventy feet long, was once a fluid confined within an egg-shell. How 
then shall vain man, seeing where the surface of the earth once was, 
presume to deny its obedience to the general laws of expansion which 
\vc find so universally in operation ? 

However this may be, it is evident that in endowing human nature 
with powers adequate to trace causes from effects, the Almighty intended 
those faculties should be exercised, as well in the contemplation of the 
wonders of creation as of other matters. It is, in fact, by the contem¬ 
plation of Ills works that Wfi arrive at the best knowledge of our 
Heavenly Father. With this conviction, and the belief that we are all, 
according to our abilities, bound to assist in unravelling tliose mysteries 
which still shroud subjects susceptible of rational solution, I attempted, 
in a fonijor article, to procure for regularly-jointed and articulated Ba¬ 
saltic Columns, now pronounced by geologists to be of volcanic forma¬ 
tion, the admission of a vegetable origin. I have, as yet, confined my 
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remarks to regularly-jointed and articulated columns, more particularly 
to those of Staffa and the Giant’s Causeway, which 1 have endeavoured 
to show are the petrified relics of the enormous bamboos of a far-distaut 
age. This fact accorded, as 1 conceive it ultimately must be, 1 shall 
perhaps be prepared to claim for the vegetable, as well as the animal 
kingdom, still more important features in fixing the vapours and waters 
of the atmosphere and ocean, than hitherto accorded to them. I may 
hereafter attempt to show the propriety of tracing the stupendous 
basaltic columns of continuous, instead of jointed shafts, to the various 
tribes of cocoa-nut or palm trees of ancient worlds. Instead of conjur¬ 
ing up central or submarine volcanoes for the origin and upward protru¬ 
sion of the basaltic columns whic)) ascend the steep cliffs and crown the 
summits of the most lofty mountains in Scotland, perhaps it might be 
more easy and rational, more in accordance with the beauty and simpli¬ 
city of the means usually pursued by the Almighty, to conceive those 
mountains to have been formerly clothed with enormous trees of the 
cocoa-nut or palm tribes, the luxuriant vegetation of those remote ages 
when Scotia, through the greater obliquity of the ecliptic, glowed beneath 
the verdure of a tropical sun. For, however we may differ as to the 
cause of a tropical climate, none can deny the fact of a high temperature 
having once prevailed, even in the polar regions, where ice and snow 
now reign. The remains of palm trees, of elephants and crocodiles, attest 
the fact; andTt is certainly more consistent to extend to remote ages a 
cause we know to Ifavc been in operation for these last three thousand 
years, than to attribute the greater temperature to central fires or 
volcanoes, which have failed to produce such effects since history could 
be relied on, and to which no, rational man now attempts to ascribe 
the high temperature of the present tropics. 

Wliere rfhcquivocal evidence of igneous influence presents itself, 
spontaneous combustion, the lightnings of heaven, the electric fiuid 
might furnish, in the absence of positive proof of volcanic agency, 
abundant sources of heat to account for the charred or igneous appear¬ 
ances recorded. 

The same power which is known to have converted the haystack into 
a mass of flint, which fuses metals, converts vapour into hail, and 
generates meteoric stones in the clouds, might surely, without any 
great stretch of the imagination, he admitted to have reduced the 
luxuriant foliage and cabbage tops of these enormous palms to the 
matter which, under the title of Basaltic Columns, crowns with a dome 
or cap the summits of many columnar mountains. 

The Basaltic Whindykes which traverse the coal-measures imagined 
by geologists to have been protruded upwards by volcanic agency, 
through the coal formations, and other strata, arc perhaps equally 
attributable to a vegetable origin—to extensive ranges of luxuriant 
trees of tropical growth, which, by the agency of water and electricity, 
have been converted Into enormous mineral ramparts, dams, or brt'hk- 
waters, in comparison with which those of Cherbourg and Plymouth, 
the pride of France and Britain, sink into pigmy insignificance. 

The vegetable, as well as the animal kingdom, has evidently per- 

2x2 
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formed important functions in the construction of the mighty natural 
dams, locks, and flood-gates with which the waters have been alter¬ 
nately pent up and shut out, till the full amount of strata requisite to 
render the earth a suitable habitation for man had been deposited. 

I’hcse are, indeed, wonders to contemplate with religious veneration, 
to exalt the mind of man. The whole work of creation excites our 
most intense surprise and admiration; the unity and design, the good¬ 
ness, power, and wisdom of our Heavenly Father pervade the whole, 
and impress us with the greatest gratitude and awe. The smallest in¬ 
sect, and the largest animal, while partaking the luxuries of life—the 
most diminutive plant and the most stupendous tree, have evidently 
been alike employed as chemical l}ij)oratorics, in fixing the exhala¬ 
tions from the earth, the vapour and waters of the atmosphere and 
ocean—perhaps in condensing, consolidating, and expanding the em¬ 
bryo world into the present beautiful arrangement of strata, so admirably 
adapted by a bonntiful Providence to disclose to the view, and 
render its mineral treasures available to the industry and happiness of 
man. 

The present cru.st of the earth has been formed by the successive 
nccmniilatioiis of past animal and vegetable kingdoms, the chemical 
laboratories employed by our Heavenly Father, in condensing and conso¬ 
lidating an atmosphere once perhaps, like the comets, of almost im- 
miamrable extent. 

I now return from these speculative digressionft, to the immediate 
object of my labours, to endeavour to dispel the mystery which, from 
the creation of man, has hung around the magnificent columns of the 
Giant’s Causeway, and other similar fopmations, by disseminating the 
simple fact, already alluded to, that in these extraordinary structures, 
“ rivalling in their articulations, the work of the moat skilful mason^’* 
we behold the petrified relics of the stupendous bamboos of a far-distant 
age!—1 am not unconscious that in these renewed attempts to establish 
this simple, yet beautiful truth, I incur the risk of drawing upon me 
showers of ridicule—for I am not ignorant that what the most dis¬ 
tinguished philosophers but a few years back maintained to be produced 
hy water ! is now, with still less reason, attributed to fire! that the 
most splendid autliorities of the day (“o// living geologists, according 
to ISucklatid ”) now maintain, that the columns of the Giant’s Cause¬ 
way, and other similar basaltic formations, are of volcanic origin ! 

M’ith the deluge, minor floods, central, submarine, and superficial vol¬ 
canoes at commancl^ the geologist sweeps away at pleasure whole moun¬ 
tain districts, to leave a solitary hill, a column, or even a stone—or if 
this seem too arbitrary, he is armed with the unlimited powers of vol¬ 
canoes, not only for the upward protrusion of isolated hills and columns, 
but whole mountain ranges are thus upreared. In vain do the vertical, 
or beautifully-bending columns of Scotland, Italy, Ireland, and France, 
in silent eloquence maintain their vegetable origin~boweveT graceftilly 
curved and beautifully articulated the columns, however vertical or 
highly inclined the strata, they have, according to the geologist, been 
thus nprrared from the horizontal position, in which they were origi- 
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nally depusited, or vomited forth in torrents of molten luva fn)m vol¬ 
canoes ! To convey some idea of the abrasive violence of antediluvian 
waters, and the prodigious ejecting powers of volcanoes, which geolo¬ 
gists summon to their aid, to account for basaltic formations, I may 
remark that the Isle of Sky, 50 miles long, and 20 broad, covered with 
basalt in many places a thousand feet deep, and Mull, with its enormous 
mantle of the same material, are represented as the two foci, from which 
the antique lava has spread over the whole district of the Trap Isles ; 
thus assuming that instead of islands, the land was once so continuous, 
that the lava from these imaginary volcanoes could freely spread itself 
around. The basaltic group of hills in Ireland occupy au area of 
800 square miles, at an average depth of 645 feet; a solid mass, geo¬ 
logists remark, of magnificent dimensions. Such prodigious vomitings 
forth of molten lava, in these small districts, would indeed liuve been 
terrible to behold, and yet they form but fragments of the extensive 
basaltic formations of the globe. Those wlio wield such mighty power, 
wherewith to astonish and amuse their readers, leave the poor humble 
advocate of simple nature but little chance of being heard, or heeded ; 
yet some secret power urges on my pen, and bids me not despair of 
ultimate success. 

It is true that basaltic columns are sometimes found iu the neigh¬ 
bourhood of volcanoes, and that the lavas which have flowed in sti earns 
amongst some of those in France resemble, in chemical composition, 
the colinniis from Uie fused debris of which they were in all probability 
formed. Jlut the excrements scattered amongst our fields arc in 
cheniicul composition allied to the grass on w Inch the cattle fed, and yet 
we do not, on this account, attribute to grass an animal instead of a 
vegetable origin ; nor should*we, because volcanoes have in some in¬ 
stances buirst forth in the neighbourhood of basaltic columns, ascribe 
to them a volcanic instead of a vegetable origin. 

Accordingly, though deeply impressed with a conviction of the gra¬ 
titude and resiiecl due to our distinguished geologists for the numerous 
beautiful truths they have revealed to our view, I am nevertheless 
tempted to doubt the correctness of their conclusions, to deny the 
volcanic origin of regularly-jointed, and bamboo-articulated, basaltic 
columns. 

I am not aware that any traces of volctmocs have been found near 
the Giant's Causeway ; nor do I believe, as already remarked, that one 
single stratum of such articulated joints has ever been formed from any 
of the numerous torrents of molten lava ejected tft)m Mount Etna, or 
from any volcano of which we have authentic records. The fact stated 
by Sir William Hamilton, of having found the fragment of such a joint 
ejected from the crater of Vesuvius, may merely prove that volcanoes 
feed upon the vegetable kingdoms of former worlds. I am, however, 
sufliciently acquainted with the terrible effects of volcanoes to know 
that they may readily destroy such columns, upheave coral regfs or 
islands, which the myriads of pigmy architects employed gould only 
build to a level with the ocean which furnished them with the means of 
cxislei'cc, and n.aterials for construction ; but however high the autho- 
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ritios which recognise such destructive agents, as the means employed in 
the formation of these beautifully-articulated columns, I dare not 
add my humble assent to what appears to me so perfectly in¬ 
comprehensible. Buckland and Cuvier, those bright ornaments of 
science, of England and of France, might with equal propriety have 
maintained the volcanic origin (jf the fossil remnants of the monstrous 
antediluvian animals, as that of the magnificent columns of the Giant's 
Causeway; for the most colossal of these mighty relics of a former 
woilJ do not bear so great a disparity in size to the bamboos of the 
present day, as the gigantic antediluvian lizard, the iguanodon, sixty 
or seventy feet long, does to our diminutive reptiles of similar tribes. 
The articulations of the columns are as precisely similar to those 
of the bamboos (semispherical tenons, with corresponding sockets, or 
mortices) .as the bones of the iguanodon are to those of our lizards. 
Besides, the general laws of crystalliz.ation arc, in this instance, opposed 
to the Platonic theory. If torrents of molten lava had, on cooling, shot 
into such enormous crystals, immense spaces would necessarily have 
been left between them ; for instead of crystals forming in close contact, 
they are, from obvious necessity, know'ii to diverge more or less from one 
another. And no crystal from any matter upon earth, which now crys¬ 
tallizes, ever assumes thelbrm, much less the^magnitude, of these joints. 
Under any circumstances, it .appears to me utterly impossible that enor¬ 
mous crystals of such varied diameters and size, as the joints or blocks 
of which the columns are formed, present to our view, crystallized from 
successive torrents of molten lava, ejected during aseries of years, could 
have been endowed with the instinct and locomotion necessary to select 
their fellow joints of corresponding diameter, with corresponding tenons 
and mortices, and to arrange themselves so closely and exactly one 
above another till stupendous columns were formed, several hundred feet 
in height, presenting all the relative disparity of diametei’ and length of 
the joints in contiguous columns, w'hich marks a field of sugar-canes, 
or fore.st of bamboos : spreading out above (to follow the descriptions 
of philosophers) and diverging in all directions, like enormous fans; the 
separate joints being sometimes, as in the famous Cyclops rucks, hol¬ 
low like cannon, and the columns occasionally fonning distinct groups, 
bending towards one another at tlie tops, so as to present the appear¬ 
ance of gigantic fluted pillars and arches of Gothic aachilecture. By 
supposing, in accordance with my theory, already published, that the 
stupendous bamboos of former w'orlds, adapted from the beginning to 
the functions theyVere designed by the Almighty Architect to perform 
in the stnicture of our globe, were petrified as they grew, or, by some 
subsequent overflowing of petrifying w^aters or vapours, or through the 
united agency of water and electricity, the mystery will vanish without 
violating or distorting the simple and beautiful laws of nature, to account 
for their appearance; for there is now, in Texas, a forest of living 
pctiificd trees! The bamboos of Jamaica contain large portions of silex, 
the most 4 )roniinent component part of basaltic columns; while amongst 
the several varieties existing in India and China, some secrete within 
them, solid nodules, or masses cf flint. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE FAVOURABLE TO 
COLONISATION, 

Our corrupt nature has ever been prompt to commit wrong and injus¬ 
tice to attain its selfish ends, and short-sighted man seldom foresees the 
ultimate defeat and disgrace that so often recoil upon bad faith and 
tyranny. The wronged have no redress but violence and war; yet 
victory does not always attend the struggles, however nobly sustained, 
of the oppressed : physical force and skill are no juster arbitrators be¬ 
tween nations than betw'een individuals. Again, how' many W'ars have 
sprung from imagined injury and insult!—how often have tw’o nations, 
each in the firm belief that her banner was hallowed by justice and a 
rightful cause, bent every energy and strained every nerve to inflict 
mutual misery and ruin ! Meanwhile, Peace, and lier sister Civilisa¬ 
tion, in tears, behold their good work undone, their progress stayed— 
till the prcsstire of taxation, and the many miseries attending war, 
awake the sons of contention to a sense of their folly, the blighting 
effects of which they and their descendants feel in the cramped re¬ 
sources and increased burdens of future years. 

No such ill consequences or bitter reflections attend the conquests of 
civilisation—the struggle between man and the uncultivated plain and 
uncleared forest; the settler's axe sheds not human blood, but bless¬ 
ings on the human race, and*as the Colonist grows rich, his comfort is 
not lessci^d by thoughts of unhappiness entailed on others; with honest 
pride he glories that his enterprise and courage have, withbut giving 
grief to any, won for himself plenty and independence, and opened for 
his fellow'-men new fields of industry and wealth. 

Some time since, at an Agricultural Meeting, a reverend and well- 
known advocate of the poor claimed for the worn-out peasant the same 
consideration that Britain shows for her veteran warriors, stating that 
in his opinion the man who by his labour had enriched his country, 
resisting, in the tnidst of poverty and privation, all temptations to dis¬ 
honesty and disloyalty, should look in old age and infirmity to his 
country for respect and support with the same confidence and the same 
success as he who had endured toilsome campaigns, and faced in fierce 
encounter the enemies of England. 

Tim foregoing I give from recollcctior as the substance of the reve¬ 
rend *nt1eman’s parallel, and its justice and force will, 1 think, strike 
the reflecting. May we not also assert that posterity will value the 
glorious but peaceful victories of persevering enterprise over the waste 
and wilderness, as highly as those man gains by sword and pestilence 
over his fellow-man ?—not that I would underrate those gallant*decda 
of arms in which England has ever and now does glory, or fdr a moment 
arrest the blow struck in the defence of the liberties and rights of men. 
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A prevailing love of conquest^ the influence of false ideas of justice 
and honour, and a disregard of the precepts of the Christian religion, 
have hitherto obliged the most peaceful and enlightened at times to 
wield the sword and bear the brand; but a happier day is dawning. 
Wisdom, trampling on the power of Ignorance, destroys her temples, 
liberates her victims, and teaches men to know in what their true 
duty and glory consist. Nations are beginning to appreciate the 
numberless blessings oipeace. Unchecked by strife, the influence of 
Commerce is extending daily, and bringing men of all countries, creeds, 
and classes, into frequent and close communication; thus tending to 
destroy prejudices and establish that friendly feeling which must attend 
the sense of mutual benefit. 

The present advanced and advancing state of civilisation and 
knowledge has only been attained by the strenuous exertions and noble 
sacrifices of patriots and philanthropists of every age; and in the 
present day there is great call for the untiring zeal and continued 
labour of the well-disposed. 

Amidst this general movement onwards, shall the friends oi^Coloni- 
sation stand with folded arms ?—does it not behove them to further, 
with their influence and example, a work whose good fruits have ever 
been abundant, and are plenty^ happiness^ peace? 

Anolo-Saxqn. 


COLONIAL RAILWAYS AND THEIR PROSPECTS. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

Havin» taken into consideration the railroads announced, qr in pro¬ 
gress of foamation, for the West Indies and British North American 
Provinces, we now proceed to examine those contemplated for our 
Colonies in the Eastern Hemisphere, and shall first touch upon those 
for Australia. 

The vast continent of New South Wales seems destined shortly to 
partake of the benefits of increased English capital and the advantages 
of railway communication to facilitate the transit of goods and pas¬ 
sengers throughout its vast length and breadth. Two or three Com¬ 
panies have taken the subject into consideration in the mother- 
country, and a useful project has been mooted in the Colony, so that 
it will not be a very^distant day before some steps are taken to carry 
out this useful work. 

A Company under the title of the Australian Railways Coinpany 
has announced a line from Sydney to Windsor, which seems^ow- 
ever, to be temporarily suspended in consequence of the panic in the 
home share-market. The required capital, was stated to be one 
million, in 50,000 shares, deposit 10s. per share. 

According to the prospectus, the proposed railway will commence at 
Sydney, anfl be carried near to Newtown and Homebush, to Para¬ 
matta, thence to Penrith, in nearly a straight line north of the exist- 
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ing road, and from thence to Castlereagb, Richmond, and Windsor, 
with a branch at about two-thirds of the distance from Sydney to 
Paramatta, leading in a south-westerly direction to Liverpool and 
Campbeltown. 

By this maans an opening will be presented at Penrith by the 
Great Western Road for the immense quantities of wool, stock, and 
other trafbc, which concentrate there from Wellington, Bathurst, and 
the extensive districts beyond the Blue Mountains; at Campbeltown, 
by the toad from Yass, Goulborne, Barrima, &c., in one direction, 
and from Appin and lliawarra, in another; and at Paramatta, by the 
Great North Road from Wallambi and the Hunter. 

The population, already large, is fast increasing, and an immense 
addition to the passenger tratlic may be therefore looked for as a 
natural consequence. 

The Colony is just now recovering from the effects of a great 
monetary panic, and tiie yiresent is therefore considered an eligible 
time for the intiuduction of such a project, and would have been 
earlier brought under the notice of the public, but tbe promoters 
waited the result of their application to Her Majesty's Secretary of 
•State for the Colonial Department. 

This undertaking will necessarily bring into cultivation a vast 
additional quantity of land, and thus stimulate further emigration, and 
ha sten the development of the great and valuable resources of these 
important Colonies. 

Another project is on foot under the designation of the Great New 
South Wales Railway, from Newcastle to Maitland, and from thence 
to Singleton's Inn, through, or near Block Creek, Bedford, Castle 
Forbes, and Patrick's Plains, otherwise Darlington. 

Arrangements are in progress, under the most favourab^ auspices, 
for the construction of a line of railroad across this improving coun¬ 
try, the length of which will be about fifty miles, and will effect a 
saving of nearly one hundred miles over the present circuitous route 
by the River Hunter, and will furnish railway communication to the 
different counties and districts of Northumberland, Hunter, Durham, 
Gloucester, Phillip, Brisbane, and other places, comprising a popula¬ 
tion, according to the census of Ib41, of upwards of 25,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, or nearly one fourth of the whole population of the Colony. 
There is already a very large traffic in passengers, goods, cattle, coals, 
and agricultural produce along the line, and there can be no doubt 
that, by opening the resources of the country, and effecting a saving 
of distance, time, and expense in the transit, the traffic will be greatly 
increased, and prove highly remunerative. 

A long discussion has been carried on recently in the Sydney 
papers as to the practicability and desirableness of a railroad from 
Sydney to Port Phillip, which was suggested by the Rev. Dr. Lang. 

The idea originated in the following letter addressed 

To the Editor of “ The Port Phillip Patriot.” * 

Giindagai, 10th March, 1845. 

Sin,—Having stopped short for a day or two at this incipient inland town 
on the banks of the Murruiubidgee llivcr, on my overland journey from Port 
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Phillip to Sydney, I beg to suggest, for the consideration of your nuinorous 
readers, an idea that has struck me very forcibly since iny return to the terri¬ 
tory of New South Wales proper, and the adoption of which, it appears to me, 
might tend most materially to advance the interests of Port Phillip, and pro¬ 
mote the settlement of that district with reputable free immigrants from the 
mother-country to a degree scarcely conceivable under the existing circum¬ 
stances of the Province. 

The boundary of the Port Phillip District to the northward^ is the Hume 
River. From the Hume River to Melbourne the distance is, in round niun- 
bers, two hundred miles; and as the banks of the river fur two hundred miles 
above the crossing-place at .\lbury, and fur a greater distance below it, are 
occupied by sheep and cattle stations, while the intervening country^ between 
Melbourne and Albury is for the most part remarkably level, the idea that 
occurred to me in traversing this portion of the territory was, that the commu¬ 
nication betw'een Albury and Melbouime might be effected, even in the pre¬ 
sent circumatuiices of the Province, by means of a railway, at a comparatively 
small expense, and with inconceivable benefit to the whole District. 

The desirableness of such an improvement, for the Province of Port Phillip 
especially, will scarcely be denied even by those w’ho may perhaps question its 
practicability—I mean under the existing circumstances of the Province.— 
1. It woujd reduce the period oi communication with Melbourne for all per¬ 
sons residing near the extremity of the line to a single day, and to a still shorter 
period for those residing at intermediate places on or near the line. 2. It 
would thus bring the whole extent of country to the northern extremity of the 
District within reach of all the appliances of civilisation. 8. Jt would open 
up the whole of that country, including the fertile banks of the Hume River, 
for a hundred miles both above and below the crossing-jplace, for the speedy 
settlement of an agricultural population, wherever this might be practicable or 
desirable. 4. It would enable the Colonists to dispense with the services of a 
large proportion of the bullock-drivers that are now ernpkiycd in maintaining 
the communication with Melhuurne under the existing system; alhiwing a 
large number of these persons to be transformed into shepherds, stockmen, or 
agricultural labourers; dispensing with the horrid oaths and blasphemy that 
are now so liberally and so profanely expended upon tlie unfortunate bullocks, 
as well as with much of the thieving and dissipation tliat take place along the 
line; and thereby removing a fruitful source of moral debasement from the 
community^ 5. It would render Melbourne the shipping port not only fur the 
whole extent of the Hume River, but for that of the Murrumbidgec also, and 
probably for much of the intervening country between the Murrumbidgee and 
Vass, for the city or town at the inland extremity of the railroad would inime- 
diately become a powci'ful centre of atti'action for the whole produce of the 
country for at least a hundred and fifty miles beyond it on the route to Syd¬ 
ney. In short, the advantages likely to result to Fort Phillip from such an 
undertaking as I have suggested, if carried into effect, would be incalculabli|. 

In regard to the practicability of such an undertaking in the existing cir¬ 
cumstances of the Colony, I would observe, that no person who has merely 
seen or heard of railways in England can have any idea of the applicability of 
suchjconstructions to countries so very different as the Australian t. olonies. 
Having trav elled, however, myself along some of the principal lines in the 
United States—a coudtry very similar in many respects to our own Colonies— 
1 shall briefly enumerate the points of difference between an English and an 
American railroad, from which, I flatter myself, it will clearly appear that the 
difficulties in the way of such an enterprise in a British Colony are indck less 
formidable than miglit be supposed. 

1. In England the ground traversed by the railway is all private property, 
and must be purchased by the Company forming the road, generally at an 
enormous cost. In America, on the contrary, it costs nothing, whether private 
or public property, and it would cost equally little in these Colonies. 

2. In England the denseness of the population, and the frequent passing and 
repassing of trains along the line, render a double line of railway indispriisahly 
necessary in every instance—a circumstance which nearly doubles the cost of 
< onstruction, as compared with America, where a single line, with turnings off 
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at regular distancpfl, is always found sufficient. When two trains moving in 
opposite directions meet on an American line, one of them has to back her 
engine till it reaches the first turning-otf place, whore it moves ofi* the line for 
It minute or two till the other is past. 

3. In Kngland the velocity with which the train moves along the railway— 

at the rate of twenty-five, thirty, and sometimes even Wy miles an hour_ 

renders it absolutely necessary that the road should he perfectly straight as 
the slightest deviation from a right line would infallibly throw an engine mov¬ 
ing at such a rate off’ the rails, and thereby endanger the lives of all the pas¬ 
sengers. Causeways must therefore be formed at prodigious expense through 
intervening mosses or swamps, in constructing railroads in England as in the 
case of the causeway across the Chat Moss between Liverpool and Manches¬ 
ter; and hills that lie in the route must also be tunnelled, or bored through 
Jiut as railway trains in America are prohibited by an Act of Congress front 
moving at a more rapid rate than fifteen miles an hour, to prevent accidents 
from trains moving in opposite directions on a single line, all this exitensive 
work is unnecessary, and the American railroad is merely made to wheel 
round the hill or swamp, instead of being carried through the one or across 
the other. On the line from Baltimore to Washington, the direct route would 
have curried the road right across a deep and apparently impracticable swamp 
of a circular form, and of a mile or two in diameter, nearly surrounded bv 
hills of moderate elevation; but as this would have been a great deal too 
costly, besides being quite unnecessary, it is carried round the swamp and 
almost describes a circle. 

4. In England the rails generally rest on blocks of gianite cut to the reaui- 

site diincn.su>ns, and brought frequently at vast expense from a great distaiice* 
but in America the only materirl required in the construction of a railway 
besides the iron rails, which are imported ready cast from England, is timber 
which is found upon the spot uimost universally, the only cost being that of 
cutting it and squaring it into logs of a certain dimension and laying them 
down. ® 


From all these circumstances, combined railroads generallv cost from "i nnn 
to .£25,000 a mile: whereas, in America, the whole line^ from the Konoke 
River in Virginia to Cape Fear River in North Carolina—along which I tra¬ 
velled repeatedly myself through a country whose climate and soil are prettv 
thus Colony-cost altogether only 7000 dollar#, or about 
£1700, per mile for a distance of upwards of 160 miles. Besides, the Australian 
timber is much fitter for such a purpose than the American, and will nrohahlv 
last four times as long. ^ ^ 

In constructing a railroad in America, the first thing requisite is to clear the 
line ot all standing timber, and then to level it to the breadth required 
Sleejiers formed oi the timbfr, and near the line, and squared with the axe tii 
a breadth of about six inclies, and a little longer than the width of the road 
are then laid down across the intended line at about three feet apart and a 
lonoritiidinal sicener. to b*i«r thp milu ta Ini.! _j_* i ’ . , 



down upon the longitudinal sleepers, and the road is finished. Where deen 
gnl les or other great depressions of the surface occur, ♦hey are bridged over 
witha light framework of timber, and the vast expenditure incurred in such 
cases in England is saved to the country. 

Now, looking at the Port Phillip country irom the Hume River to Mel 
bourne, and considering the level character of a largi* portion of its whole 
extent, and the comparative facility with which the hills and swamps in the 
direct route could be rounded—considering also the abundance of timber of 
the l.est quality for such a purpose along the greater part of the line, and the 
comparatively small cost at which sleepers of the requisite dimensions dtnild 
he supplied at so much per thousand by our Bush canienters, ns veil as the 
practicability of bridging over the numerous gullies that form deep water¬ 
courses in times of flood without impeding the rush of the waters—taking inio 
consideration all these particulars, it appears to me tliat a road from the Huiue 
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River to Melbourne might be constructed at probablv not more tban'^lSOO 
per mile; that is, about £200 per mile cheaper than the American line from 
the Ronoke in Virginia to Wilmington in North Carolina. I have no idea, 
however, what the rails would cost here. 

In America, as in England, lines of railway are constructed by private 
Companies, each of which obtains an Act for the purpose, from Parliament in 
the one case, or from the Legislature of the State traversed by the line in the 
others. In France, however, the cost of constructing the railway is home 
partly by the Government, which forms the line and builds the engines and 
carriages, and partly by the Department traversed by the line, which furnishes 
the land. The line, when completed, is farmed out by the Government for 
the benefit of both parties; the Department electing a board of management, 
of which the Government appoints the president. Something like the French 
system would be preferable, and would indeed be the only practicable scheme, 
for this Colony; and the means I would propose for effecting the object would 
be a loan from England, secured on the land revenue of the District, under 
the guarantee of the Home Government. 

Two hundred miles of railway, from the Hume River to Melbourne, at the 
rate of £1500 per mile, would cost £300,000 ; but the expenditure of that 
amount—entirely in the wages of labour, with the excejition of the cost of the 
iron rails to be imported from England—would create a prodigious demand fur 
labour in tlie Province, and would render the contemporaneous importation 
of numerous free immigrants from the mother-country absolutely necessary. 
These immigrants would find employment in clearing, levelling, squaring 
timber, and constructing bridges, &c., &c., during the progress of the under¬ 
taking; and at its com^etion, if not long before, they would be able to settle 
themselves along lhe line as small farmers, mechanics, dealers, &c., &c. Now 
as the Land Act requires that one-lialf of the proceeds of all land-sales shall be 
appropriated for the promotion of immigration, while thq other half may be 
devoted towards internal improvements, I would propose that an application 
should be made by the Port Phillippians, through the Legislative Council, to 
the Home Government’for authority to borrow £600,000, or thereby, on the 
seciiritv of the land revenue of Port Phillip; one-half of that amount to be 
expended in conveying free emigrants, ahd not Penton-viUains^ from the 
mother-country to the Province, and the other to be emiended in some such 
work as thccone proposed, to secure these emigrants pi'ufitable empToyment on 
their arrival, and tne means of settling themselves ndvantJigously during 
its progress. 

With a guarantee from the Home Government for the payment of the 
interest of a loan for such a purpose, the requisite amount could be borrowed 
in London with perfect facility at 3i per cent. This would be only £10,500 
for the interest of the whole amount required for the railroad: and whether 
the Government retained the management of the road in its own hands, or 
farmed it out to contractors, I have no hesitation in predicting that a revenue 
of at least four times that amount would he derivable from it in the first 
instance. At all event®, the interest of the loan ci.uld be paid with perfect 
facility, even in the present condition of the Province, fi-oiri the conveyance of 
passengers, produce, and supplies along the line, and a sinking fund could be 
established for payingaaff the principal. It would he desir.jble, I conceive, for 
the Government to retain the property and management of the road in its own 
hand; for in proportion to the cheapness of the rates of eoiiveyance, would the 
land and town allotments along the line increase iii value. Indeed, the whole 
cost of such an undertaking would very soon be defrayed from the increased 
value which it would infallibly give lo all land and town allutnieiits along its 
whole course. 

The town of Albury is on this side of the Hume River; this part of the 
ColoRy wovdd, therefore, participate in the benefits derivable from that town’s 
becoming 50 ^reat an emporium of inland commerce, as its situationat the 
inland extremity of the line of railway to Melbourne would imply. It would 
infallibly become a great city, and the fertile plains on the Hume tvould very 
soon be occupied by an industrious agricultural population. 
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If it should be said that we ought to have good common roads in this country 
before we have railroads, I would {answer that the very best common road 
would do very little towards opening up the northern interior and concentrate 
ing its commerce upon Melbourne, in comparison with a railroad. The lat¬ 
ter would bring Alburjr within twelve hours of Melbourne, and would place 
the Mumimbidgee virtually within a hundred miles of this northern capital. 
The former would in no respect change the position of these localities in re¬ 
spect of eachjothcr, for with the best possible commoniroads the Mumimbidgee 
would still be as far from Melbourne as it is from Sydney, about three hun¬ 
dred miles or thereby. Besides, it is irrational to argue that because common 
roads were in use in England long before railroads, we ought to be content 
with common roads in the first instance here; for in a country so admirably 
fitted for railway communication as Port Phillip, the sooner the great lines 
of communication are formed on that principle the better, for the common 
roads would then be all subsidiary, as they ought to he, to these lines, and a 
A'uat expenditure would then be saved to the country in the end. Nay, the 
objection supposed would hold equally good against our using printing inachines 
fur books and papers in the Colonics, because books were multiplied for many 
centuries before the invention of printing by the slow process of manuscript at 
borne. In short, we have an inherent right to all the improvements of the 
civilisation of our age whether at home or abroad, and we are arrant fools if we 
do not avail ourselves of them whenever we can. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

John Dunhoue Lano. 

An anonymous writer in the Sydney Herald thus supports the views 
of Dr. Lang, suggesting, however, the construction of a tramway in 
the first instance, instead of a railroad traversed by locomotives:— 

Having had some experience in railway matters in England, I would beg 
permission to make a few observations on your recent letter to the Editor of 
the Port Phillip Patriot, respecting the formation of a railway from the Hume 
River to Melbourne. Acquiescing;general1y in your views, I shall give some 
reasons, in addition to those you have mentioned, why such works may be 
undertaken in this Colony with a reasonable prospect of success, and offer in 
conclusion a few practical observations on the most advj^able metho^of carry¬ 
ing them into execution. 

The fact of railways having been constructed and successfully worked, 
through countries where the population is thin and scattered, has been too 
often observed to permit any doubt to rest upon its practicability. Besides 
the several thousand miles of railway constructed through the dense forests of 
the United States, there have been extensive works of this nature executed in 
Cuba, in Russia—from Moscow to St. Petersburgh, down to the mouths of the 
Neva—also from Cracow to Warsaw, and thence to the Baltic shipping ports, 
and in many other almost desolate territories, showing, in fact, that the small¬ 
ness of the trafRc oyer such lines is counterbalanced by the cheapness with 
which, in new or unimproved countries, the works of construction may be exe¬ 
cuted. In your letter are given four reasons for the e^essive cost of the 
English railways. In the two first of these, namely, the necessity of purchasing 
the land at a high rate, and the necessity of constructing the roads with double 
lines of railway, you are'pcrfectly correct, and yoi. might also add, the necessity 
which exists there of breaking up and restoring again the numerous roads, 
canals, and other works of art which have already prc-occupied the ground, 
all of which have to be passed over or under the railway, by expensive bridges 
and approaches, which causes the cost of the works to be fully double what it 
would be had no such previous improvements existed. , 

Your two latter statements are not, however, equally correct, circular curv- 
ings of any radius from a third of a mile upwards being used on thd English 
lines, whenever they are found necessary lor passing round uneven ground, 
and the rails being now usually laid on wooden sleepers instead of granite 
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blocks. IiTiinensc excavations and embankments have, however, been formed 
on the English railways, to make the lines as nearly levttl as possible, in order 
to enable the carriages to move with the utmost speed, and the cost of those 
works has been enormously augmented from this cause. 

The description given m>your letter of the mode of laying the American 
rails is perfectly correct, and the cost of drainage, and of purchasing and 
fixing the rails (after the road has been cleared of trees and levelled) averages 
about 270U dolrs. or £540 per mile. Supposing the cost here to be £600, and 
taking your total estimate of £1500 per mile, this will leave £900 per mile to 
be expended on clearing and levelling the road. 

In conclusion, I would beg to suggest for the consideration of yourself and 
all who may feel disposed to promote an undertaking of this nature, whether it 
would not he desirable to form a railway to be worked in the first instance by 
horse power instead of by steam. The following are the reasons which would 
induce me to prefer the former;— 

1. Its cheapness. As locomotive steam-eiigincs cannot surmount hills of any 
great inclination, a large expenditure for levelling the road is necessary, when 
they are employed, which will be avoided in the case of a horse railway—also, 
the whole cost of the machinery itself will be saved. 

2. The readiness of its application—machinery must be brought from a 
distance, is expensive, and liable to disrepair, and requires a costly esta- 
blisliment for its maintenance. Horse power is to be had on the spot, is cheap 
and easily managed, and will give nearly all the advantages of steam at low 
rates of speed, as on a horse railway ten or twelve miles an hour may bo~ 
attained with ease. 

!t. Diminution of danger. The danger of collision on steam railways, with 
only a single line of rails, on which carnages are moving in opposite directions, 
will always cause anxiety to the traveller: in horse lines, on the contrary, no 
such m>prehensiun will be felt. 

4. The railway maybe carried through towns and mam roads, the rails being 
laid so as to be even with the ground, and not intercept the general traffic. 
Much convenience will he thereby gained, and existing interests will be pro¬ 
moted, instead of disturbed. 

Upon the whole, 1 consider that an exceUent horse railway may he made fur 
the su;ii you mention, which will be an inestimable benefit to the district of 
Port Phillip and to the Colony at large. 

Some objections Sre thrown out by another writer in the Heralds 
Mr. Frc'd. A. Tompson, who argues that there is no necessity for a 
railway, and that it can never pay even a fair interest on the outlay. 

We give his reasons and arguments, which are, however, ably re¬ 
futed subsequently by Dr. Lang, who is a man thoroughly acquainted 
with the geography, capabilities, and statistics of the Colony. 

Here are Mr. Tompson's objections :— 

Carriage is tu;w so cheap, that responsible men are to be had to convey 
goods betwixt Giuidagai and Sydney at Gs 6d. per cwt., and the carriage by 
steam, I suspect, would amount to as much. In fact, I am convinced the 
railway, in the present condition of the countiy, would not pay its expenses; 
there is not trade sufficient, nor is the traffic continuous. Graxiers send their 
produce, of necessity, periodically to market, and get hack a half-year’s supply 
of goods, I consider the steam carriage, per railway, would take down to 
Mclboumo in twenty-eight days all the produce raised betwixt the Hume and 
Port Phillip in a year, and bring back ail the supplies required; for the other 
eleven mouths it would he idle; there is no agricultural produce to send 
down, nor sale for it if there was; nor are there, as in AineriM and England, 
streams of passengers and luggage to assist in maintaining the conveyance. 

Dr. Lting observes, “ It is irrational to argue that because common roads 
were in use long before railroads, we ought to be content with common roads 
in the first instance here; also that we have an inherent right to a l the im¬ 
provements of the civilisation of our age, whether at home or abroad, and we 
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Are arrant fools if we do not avail ourselves of them whenever we can.” 
Roads on which neither art nor labour is expended, are natural roads, and 
are of the first importance to all new countries—a country which boasts good 
natural roads, possesses innumerable advantages, as facilities for carriage of 
produce to market lessens the expense of production, and increases the profit 
thereon. Wc of Australia p(issess.this blessing in an eminent degree, and well 
for us it is so, as, were it otherwise, we could not afford to repair the thorough¬ 
fares. Our natural roads are good throughout the interior; they cost us no¬ 
thing and answer all our pirrposes. Our means of communication are not rapid, 
but the^ are sufficiently so; and no good end would be attained, in the present 
state of the Colony, by increasing our movements to railway speed. Countries, 
like men, must crawl until they walk, walk till they run, and run until they can 
ride. He who beggars himself to buy a horse, when he could do his business 
profitably afoot, deserves to become bankrupt. I consider it a perfectly rational 
argument, that, as we cannot afibrd to obtain a railway at a cost of £600,000, 
we should be content with our common roads in the first instance. The rail¬ 
ways of England and America are the result of their great wealth and enor¬ 
mous inlana trade, and it is ridiculous in the extreme td draw a comparison 
betwixt two such mighty Pations and this pigmy Colony. We arc doubtless 
entitled to participate in all ” the improvements of the civilisation of our age” 
that are within our reach, but we are equally ” arrant fools” whether we at¬ 
tempt to soar beyond all attainable objects (as instanced in the fable of the Ox 
and the Frog) or vest content in weakness and ignorance, when we might, by 
exertion, grasp on knowledge a'hd power. Some inechnnical improvements have 
reached a degree not to be attained by young countries, and which, in fact, 
from their expense, are suitable only to great and populous nations: the steam 
carriage is one of these, and until Port Phillip has increased its exports by se¬ 
veral hundreds per cent., can raise the necessary funds for a railway within 
herself, and a continuous stream of emigration has set its current towards her 
shores, she will not be in a position to dispense with her natural roads, or em¬ 
ploy a steam carriage. 

Now tlie principal number of passengers to mid from Molb'iurne and Sydney 
proceed per steamer, and the erection of a railway at the Hume would in no¬ 
wise prevent this; parties would have to ride .'lOO miles in the mail from Syd¬ 
ney to roachathe terminus, and those from Melbourne, after riding 200 miles on 
the railway, must come on the other .'300 by the mail; in this way water-com- 
nninication must destroy the trade of the railway for pa s >ngers, either direct 
to Sydney or-Melbourne. Those who do come overland per mail do not exceed 
100 ill a year, if so many, and at 10.s. per head would give the projector £25; 
or, sufficient to pay the booking clerk^s salary. The amount to be derived 
from the transit of wool, I cannot correctly, or by conjecture, arrive at; but 
perhaps you may be able to lay your hand on some statistical paper, of the 
number of bales exported last year from the southern capital, the produce of 
its own territory; and if so, I am content to give the railway credit for every 
bale at 15s. per bale, as though it had all been carried from the terminus; ana, 
although ills more than wc should pay for the conveyance of a hale of wool 
the same distance by a lice.ised carrier, yet when this is done, and a sum equal 
to half the amount added thereto for the conveyance of goods back, the yearly 
expenses and interest on the loan deducted, then I fed convinced the railway 
will be in debt. When do they expect to convey 27,000 passengers from the 
Hume to Melbourne in a year ? 

From Dr. Lang’s second letter replying to Mr. Thompson, we have 
onfy room to publish those passages which have a practical tendency 
or bear specially upon the points at issue. 

• 

In my humble opinion, it is, accordant with the plainest and most undeniable 
deductions of common sense, that in a country presenting so highly favourable 
a .field for the beneficial expenditure of British capital for the speedy accom- 
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plishment of objects of vast importance to the community, and which cannot 
otherwise be accomplished, it would be the wisest possible policy in certain 
cases, to idcdge the public credit fur the loan of such capital, (at the British 
rates of interest), for the accomplishment of such objects. And I maintain, 
without the slightest fear of contradiction, that the construction of a railroad 
from Melbourne to the Hume River, and the introduction of well-selected im¬ 
migrants into the Port Phillip District to the extent of £300,000 for each of 
these objects, are precisely such objects as would warrant the contracting of 
such a loan—the incurring of such an expenditure. 

Mr. Tompson’s supposition that £21,000 a year of interest would require 
to be paid from tlie first, and for three years at least before any return from 
any part of tlie expenditure could be realised, is altogether unreasonable and 
nnfoimdcd. The money would only be borrowed gradually in proportion to 
its actual expenditure, aiul if that expenditure were effected judiciously, there 
would very soon be a partial at least, and a constantly-increasing return from 
it. For instance, that portion of the road which would necessarily be con¬ 
structed first would bf the portion extending from Melbourne to the Goulburu 
River, a distance of sixty-five miles, and decidedly the most populous portion 
of the entire line. Now, the construction of this portion of the line would, 
independently of the present population along its course, call into existence a 
large and populous town on the Uoulhurn, for the extensive country both above 
and below the present crossing place on that ri' er, besides one or two other 
minor towns or villages between the Gwullnirn and Melbourne; taking it for 
granted all the while that there were a contemporaneous and copious stream 
of immigration from the mother-countiy flowing into the Province. And I 
maintain, without the slightest fear of contradiction from practical men of any 
class in society, that from the period of the completion of tliis part of the line, 
the revenue from the conveyance of passengers, goods, and produce, along 
its course, would far more than pay the interest (1 mean at a British rate) of 
the whole amount of tlie capital expended in its construction. However, I 
never contemplated the absurdity which Mr. T. gratuitously gives me credit 
for,of employing the whole amount of the immigrant labour in the construction 
of the proposed railroad. I merely ])roposed that there should be such a con¬ 
temporaneous amount of immigration as to keep the supply of valuable labour 
for all pilVjioses constantly up to the demand throughout the Distinct. 

Such an undertaking, however, would infallibly have another and a higliJy 
salutary efieet upon the soeial S 3 'slein. It would immediately raise the real 
raUic of all laud available for agricultural nurposes along the line to a much 
higher rate than even a pound an acre, ana would enable the Government to 
sell thousands and tens of thousands of acres at that rate, whether the present 
mminmm price were lowered or not. Such land would then be cheap at that 
vote, and would gladly be purchased to a vast extent, together with town al- 
lolmouts at all the stopping-places, by agricultural labourers and mechanics of 
all classes, from the produce of their earnings. The increased and constantly- 
increasing land revenue would thus he available almost from the first, not 
only in paying _tbe^ interest of the whole debt contracted, but in diminishing 
the amount which it would be necessary to borrow. 

The next importrfnt point on the route from Melbourne to the Hume River 
is the Broken River, about sixty-five miles from the Goulbum; along this 
stream, or rather chain of ponds, there are many sheep and cattle stations and 
much good land, as well as in various localities oii the way to it. The cross¬ 
ing-place would therefore form an eligible site for another Colonial inland 
town, and as soon as the railroad should rc'ach this point, the same process 
would be repeated as before—population would advance and concentrate along 
the line, land and town allotments would be purchased, traffic of all kinds 
would increase, and a large revenue would be realised both from the road and 
from the, 3 a 1 c of land. 

Thu next stage would be the Ovens River, the crossing-place of which is 
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thirty milcft from the Broken River, and fifty from the proposed terminus of 
the Hume. I do not suppose that three years would he sufficient for the 
completion of the entire line. I rather think it would take at least five or 
seven; but whatever time it might take to reach any given point, whether 
the Broken River, the Ovens, or the Hume, it is unquestionable that with a 
contemporaneous stream of immigration flowing into the Province, the state 
of these localities would be very different as to population and general re> 
sources at the close of that period from what it is now. It is of the nature 
of a railroad or canal to create employment for itself along its whole line. 
**•••« 

I am confident that in the Port Phillip District alone there is land enough 
of the first quality to form agricultural and other settlements for the whole of 
the redundant population of Great Britain, for half a century to come. And 
it was in order to accelerate the formation of such settlements in that district, 
and thereby to transfer to a land of plentv, from their periodical seasons of 
starvation at home, thousands and tens of thousands of the reduiylant popu¬ 
lation of Britain, that I recommended, and still earnestly recommend!, the 
contracting of a loan of British capital—to be secured on the land revenue 
of Port Phillip at a British rate of interest—to the amount of £G00,000 alto¬ 
gether ; one half to be expended in the construction of a railroad from Mel¬ 
bourne to the Hume River, and the other in immigration. I am fully per¬ 
suaded of the sotindness of my views, as well as the ])racticabi1ity; and I 
maintain unhesitatingly, that as there are cases in which the public revenue 
may be srfely pledged for the interests of a debt to be contracted for the ac- 
com])lishment of any great public object of undoubted utility that cannot 
otherwise be accomplished, this is one of the very clearest of such cases. 

I may, doubtless, be mistaken^ in supposing that £1500 per mile would be 

River, although the data on which_ I found that estimate—the rost of the 
Iloanoke line and the price of labour in this Colony as compared with its price 
in America precludes the possibility of any great mistake. But even sup¬ 
posing that the actual cost might be £2,000 per mile, which I cannot think it 
would amount to, the ease would not be greatly altered for the worse—the 
interest payable on the whole amount requisite would then be £14,000 per 
annum instead of £10,500. _ _ • 

A well-informed and very candid correspondent of yours, wliile approving 
of the frencral idea of the construction ol a railroad from Melbourne to the 
Hume River, is of opinion that horse-power would be much cheaper on nuch 
a road than steam-power, and that a railroad tor horse-power might be 
carried over intervening hills instead of pursuing in some cases a much more 
circuitous course around them. 1 confess, however, I cannot agree with him, 
for the following reasons:— 

1 . The cost of the road, as well as that of cars for passengers and drays for 
produce and goods, would be precisely the same in both cases; but the cost 
and management of a single steam-tender which would carry a train along the 
whole line in one day would be a mere trifle compared with the cost and ex¬ 
pense of management of the numerous relays of horses that would be required 
to perform the whole journey in two days. The time would be doubled, and 
so 1 fear w'ould be the expense. 

2. Although a single horse may suffice to drag a train of many tons weight, 
at a pretty smart space too, along a level railroad, he cannot drag such a train 
upon an inclined plane, and the tendency to descend in such a case, whether 
in ascending or descending, would be dangerous in the extreme to both man 
and horse, ])assengers and drivers. In America the railroads are carried right 
through the largest cities, as in Philadelphia and Baltimore for example ; but 
the steam-tender is always turned off in the suburbs, and a team of borses* 
generally four, is attachecT to the train till it reaches the other extremity of the 
city. The Americans, however, never attempt to carry a railroad, either for 
horse or steam-power, over a hill. 
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An imtnigrntion of five thoustmd adults per annum, which would cost from 
£ 75,000 to £ 100,000 5 'cnrly, could at present be absorbed with perfect facility 
by the District of Port Phillip, so as to leave a sufficient number of labourers 
for the railroad; and if those labourers were properly selected at home, it is 
morally certain that a large proportion of the wages of their labour would 
return to the Treasury for the purchase of land, and enable the Government 
to keep up the supply. And will any man toll me that it is not the interest of 
Port Phillip to pledge the land revenue of the district for the payment of the 
interest of the British capital required to effect such an immigration, especially 
if that capital can be procured (as it unquestionably can with a Government 
guarantee) at three and a half per cent, i That man must surely have a 
strangely constituted mind who will assert that it is not. 

ij^ ^ * 

As Mr. Tompson acknowledges that he draws entirely upon his fancy in 
supposing that the revenue from the conveyance of passengers travelling to 
and from Sydney, by a railroad from Melbourne to the Hume River, might 
not do imte than pay the hooking clerk’s salary, I should be sorry to distrust 
him in so entirely fanciful, so very irrational a conclusion. The conveyance 
of passengers travelling to and from Sydii»y did not, 1 con/ess, however, enter 
very materially into my calculations as to the probable result of the undertaking 
in the way of revenue. These calculations were founded on the reasonable, 
and not fanciful, anticipations of the result of the opening up and speedy settle ¬ 
ment of a most valuable tract of country, extending two hundred miles to the 
northward of Melbourne, and of which Melbourne, not Sydney, is the natural 
outlet. They were founded on the well-known fact, that the llume River, at 
the northern terminus of the proposed line, is already occupied by squatting 
statimis for two hundred miles above the present crossing-place, and for a still 
greater distance heltiw it, and that a vast extent of land on both banks of that 
noble river is immediately available for the settlement of an agricultural popu¬ 
lation. 'Ihey were founded, moreover, on the certainty, that in jhe event of 
the construction of such a road, the produce of the Mun-umbidgec country, 
for one hundred and fifty miles towards Sydney from the Hume River, would 
take the southern in preference to the northern route. Now, that this vast 
extent of country would not afford constant and remunerating employment for 
a railroad from Melbourne to the Hume River, in five or six ye^s hence, sup¬ 
posing an extensive immigration to take pl.ice in the interval, I cannot believe. 

Ill May, Dr. Lang having had put into his hands Mr. Prosser’s 
pamphlet on wooden railways, resumes his pen, and, in an able letter 
in the Si/dney Herald, fortifies his previous arguments by allusion to 
this cheap system of laying down railways, and sums up thus;— 

Now it appears to me that this invention (which is valuable at home chiefly 
i 1 the way of establishing subsidiary railw'a> s, at a comparatively cheap rate) is 
pjculiavly adapted to this Colony, and will. 1 have no doubt, very soon come 
into general requisition throughout the territory, wherever the nature of the 
country and the general circumstances of the community shall warrant its adop¬ 
tion. The average cost of the construction of English railroads with iron raus 
has, itseems, been £25,000 perniile; bntrailways can he constructed on the new 
ir’.nciple at £ 5,000 per mile, with various important advantages, of which the 
more expensive lines ar? destitute; the wooden rails and sleepers on the new 
rr'.nciple being of beech or Scotch fir. But as the freight and all other charges 
would render the iron rails much more cxpeiisivehere than they are in England, 
while the timber required for the construction of wooden railways in this coun¬ 
try would only cost the price of the labour employed in felling and preparing 
it for use, the dift'orence of cost, and the consequent value of the inyention, 
would he much greater with us than at home. Besides, I think there is every 
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reason to believe that our timber is much fitter for such purposes than even the 
English beech or Scotch fir. A curvature of any radius, or in any direction, can be 
described on the new principle with perfect safety, even at a velocity of 24 to 
40 miles an hour ; carriages of tighter construction and of much less cost than 
on the iron railways may be used; and the dead level of the present lines can 
be varied, either by moderate ascents or by moderate descents, whenever the 
nature of the country to be traversed requires it, without danger. 

Tn short, if this invention answers the description of it in the pamphlet, and 
I have no doubt it does, it is unquestionably destined to effect wonderful and 
incalculable changes in this Colony, and prodigiously accelerate its progressive 
settlement and general advancement. Without water coiiimuucation of any 
kind, except along our sea-cuust, and with an inexhaustible supply of the best 
timber in the world for the construction of railways, in all parts of the terri¬ 
tory; with a tbinly-scattered population, divided into small coinmunities, by 
extensive tracts of sterile country, in which the construction and keeping up 
of good roads will always be exceedingly expensive in proportion to the popu¬ 
lation requiring them, and witli a climate subject to severe drouglits, in which 
communication even hy the best lines of road is frequently almost impracticable 
from the difficulty in procuring subsistence in dry seasons for draught cattle ; 
there is probably no country under tlie sun which will derive more benefit from 
the practicability of constructing cheap wooden railways, with the advantages 
I have enumerated, than New South Wales ; and it appears to mo to be a beau¬ 
tiful and most beneficent arrangement of Divine Ih'ovidencc that such an in¬ 
vention should have come into operation just at the moment when the Colony 
is emerging from its chrysalis state, and looking around it for outlets and means 
of corninunicution in every direction. 

It reinaiiiii for those wdio are more immediately interested to make the ex¬ 
periment, by forming, perhaps, an experimental line on the said principle of 
construction from Melbourne to one or other of the. more populous localities in 
its neighbourhood. If a “ little-go ” of this kind should succeed, there would 
of course be the more encouragement to try the “ great go,” from Melbourne 
to the IIum“ River. At all events, I anticipate great changes for the better in 
this Colony, as a vast and most eligible field for emigration from the mother- 
country, from Mr. Prosser’s invention. 


(To be continued.) 
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AUTHOR OF “the AMNESTY; OU, TUE DUKE OF ALBA IN FLANDERS;’’ &C. &C. 

Chapter XIll. 

The Description of a Velorio, or <a Wake at the Havana—Mr. Smith’s strange 
Adventure on tlic Night of the dth of November. 

We met on the following morning at the breakfast-tabic rather later 
than usual, Mrs. Smith and her niece looked none the worse for the 
supper; but as to the worthy citizen, he wore the appearance of a man 
who had expended large sums for an election, and had been defeated. 

“ What ails you ?” inquired I. 

“ It’s all Peabody’s fault.” 

** Peter, dear, had you not taken so much champagne, you would not 
have mistaken a dead woman for your own dear lawful loving wife. You 
had no business to leave the hotel .'it that time of night, not for all the 
Peabodys in the universe; and when you came home, you smelt like 
an undertaker.” 

“ Mrs. Smith!” 

” Now, Peter, you know you did—just like musk, you did, and pre¬ 
vented my closing an eye wdth the thoughts. Ugh! Peabody has 
much to account for. A pretty adventure, indeed! and that with a 
dead woman, too! ” 

“ If it was only with a dead woman,” said I, “ no harK* was done : 
but tell us, Mr. Smith, what happened.” 

“ I scarcely remember, but have some faint idea that a walk after 
supper would do me good. I recollected the saying, 

‘ After dinner sit a while, 

After supper walk a mile,' 

and walk I would. Well, I had got hold of Peabody’s arm, and was 
singing a stanza of that song you wrote—the only one I recollected— 
about being dubbed a knight, when all of a sudden I fancied I saw a 
rare flare-up. Peabody, who had imbibed as much wine as he could 
possibly stow away, w.as, as he calls it, quite onswaggered, and he 
pinched my arm so unmercifully, that I roared loudly, and began to 
see a little plainer than I had done before. ‘ Mercy on us, where are 
we?’ said I. 

“ ‘ In the infernal regions, for aught I know,' says Peabody ; * but 
were it Satan himself seated or reclining on his sombre throne, we’ll in 
and ask him how he does.’ 

‘ It’s a woman,’ says I. 

” ‘ So much the better,’ says he; ‘we shall ask her how she likes 
the River Styx.’ 
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“ * Sticks! ’ says I,,* what has she or those candles to do with sticks ? 
we had better cut ours.’ 

“ ‘ No such thing,’ said he; ‘ we’ll in and have a peep at the cere¬ 
mony, which is no more nor less than a velorio.* 

“ ‘ What exhibition’s that?’ said I. 

* What the Irish call a wake,’ said he; ‘ and I’ll be hound tljat 
there is some jolly good cheer inside, enough to keep all the company 
awake, although the mistress of the house is stretched upon that pyra¬ 
mid as dead as a herring.’ 

“ Well, 1 began to tremble; for as I peeped through the iron bars 
into the room and beheld the ghastly countenance of the dead woman 
as she lay stretched out upon a sort of altar about nine or ten feet high, 
I thought of the yellow fever. Although 1 was what wc Londoners 
call mellow, nevertheless T recollect everything as well as if it had hap¬ 
pened after breakfast. It was an awful sight, sir, and the perspiration 
even now filters through the pores of my hands as I think of it. I 
stared into the place through the iron bars ; the room was deserted by 
all save the corpse, for such it was. The good woman was dressed in 
what I should suppose her best black silk gown, a black veil orna¬ 
mented her head, and she had more rings on her fingers than Mrs. 
Smith possesses to this hour—and goodness knows she has dozens.” 

“ Now, Peter, you know I have only twenty-seven, and you pro¬ 
mised me-” 

“ That’s twenty-six too many, duck; a wedding-ring is quite 
enough in these bad times, and you know I hate trinkets.—Well, sir, 
the corpse was covered with gems and gold chains: it was only sur¬ 
prising no one attempted to rob the defunct—Peabody said they 
would have boned her in London, wax-lights and all. It was the 
horridcst sTght / ever saw. On her eyes tliey had poured boiling wax, 
to close them ; but one of them had opened, and stared fearfully from 
the left side—1 think the poor woman squinted.” 

“ Ijor, Peter, don't talk so, or I shall dream of the corpse all night!” 

“ Well, it was quite horrid ; and 1 feel quite ill when J think of what 
happened to me—excuse me, but I’ve the cold shivers.” 

“ I hope she did not die of the worauts.” 

“ More likely of the jaundice, for she was as yellow as an orange, 
with her mouth wide open. Just as I was going to run away, Peabody 
dragged me into the house, telling me that there was lots of fun going 
on inside. Peabody is a muscular American, a se<;pnd Hercules, so I 
knew it were folly for me to attempt to get away, especially as he did 
not know what he was about. We entered the house ; he lifted up the 
black curtains, and thrust me into the presence of grim Death. I stood 
like Lot’s wife, an immoveable pillar. I could not raise a hand, nor 
move a foot; and all the while that horrible eye was fixed upon me, the 
wax-light threw an unearthly sort of glare upon the body, and I fan¬ 
cied two or three times that 1 saw the features move—I thought? the 
eye winked ; at last, by a most extraordinary effort, I regained loco¬ 
motion, and finding myself alone with the dead, I effected a rapid re- 
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treatj and should have gained the street-door had nut that provoking 
Yankee scissed my arm. 


“ ‘ Smith,’ said he, * there is njore to be seen here than you imagine. 
You may have read of strange things, whieh your philosophy may not 
have credited, bccai.se your eyes had not seen them—see now and be¬ 
lieve. In that room which you have just quitted, the departed lays in 
state ; in that apartment sits the disconsolate husband ; and yonder arc 
the guests talking politics or business, whilst the young people are 
making love.’ 

*‘ ‘ IjOvc ! ’ exclaimed T,—‘ ranking love in the house of the dead !’ 

“ ‘ Fact, I assure you. I’ll be bound that a match will come out of 


this affair. Wakes are glorious opportunities for the popping of ques¬ 
tions, and young people make it a point of business to attend th*m. 
Come with me, and you shall see.’ 


“ We entered the second room, and found the widower surrounded 


by a few friends, who whispered consolation. As w'e were unknown to 
the parties, we kept as much aloof as possible from the family circle. 
Notwithstanding 1 felt rather giddy from the quantity of wine I had 
taken, 1 was enabled to perceive that many persons who came in smil¬ 
ing, put on doleful countenances as they approached and condoled with 
the master of the house. 1 remarked that they all shortly afterwards 
sneaked into the back ajiartmeiits, whither we presently followed them. 
Oh ! what a contrast wiih the one we had just left, where a miserable 
unbleached wax candle flickered in a glass shade, in which countless 
musqiiitoes burnt their w ings and legs, singing most dolefully as they 
bobbed about in torture and agony. There was barely light enough to 
distinguish a person’s features in that melancholy reception-room ; but 
in the back parlours there was no lack of light, animation, and gaiety. 
Had the eld lady come to life again, there would not have been half so 
much rejoicing.” 

” How can you say so, Peter?” 

*' It stands to reason, my dear. She died and left a large fortune ; 
you know people do not like to be disappointed, and often care more for 
money than for relatives.” 

“ Most true, Mr. Smith,” said J ; ” that’s what Peabody would call a 

Jactr 


” And fact it is, I’m pretty certain,” said Mr. Smith, “ that if I could 
have slipped on the old lady’s gown and veil, they would have scam¬ 
pered off in grand style.” 

“ As it was, Peter, you-” 

” Do not interrupt me, nor forestall the effect of my adventure, my 
dear.” 


” Well, sir, the hack rooms were filled with people, who were eating, 
drinking, and smoking: negroes w'ere serving coffee, lemonade, and 
ices, to those who wished to refresh themselves ; the young folks were 
flirting, and the young ladies, 1 assure you, were as gay as if they had 
met to make merry, but not to mourn. I looked upon these Creoles as 
the strangcbt people on earth, when Peabody reminded me of the Irish, 
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and then I could not holp thinking of the splendid wake they will have 
when O’Connell dies : lor die he must some day, and a glorious time it 
will be for the Irish to drink and make merry, when Repeal and Agita¬ 
tion lie laid out with a lot of wax-candles round their bed.*’ 

“ Peter, dear, that is neither here nor there; go on with the hadven- 
ture.” 

“ So 1 will, dear, and confound Repeal and he that invented such 
rascality ! As the night waned, the company increased, and we dis¬ 
covered among the crowd, for such 1 may call it, several acquaintances. 
We were more particularly drawn towards one of the back rooms, 
whence issued peals of laughter loud enough to wake any one save the 
dead. We managed to squeeze ourselves through a group of smokers 
who blockaded the door, and we found the room filled with the thought¬ 
less and the gay, who seemed not to care a jot for death, nor to sympa¬ 
thise with the widower and the motherless children. As I gazed 
round the apartment with wonder and amazement, I was startled from 
my dream by some person slapping me on the shoulder, exclaiming, 

“ ‘ Don Pedro Smith! vaya^ vaga, vat you do here, gentleman V 

“It was the celebrated Doctor Don Maria Ramon Castrigas, of the 
Junta de Sanidad. 

“ ‘ Came to see the dead woman, Doctor,’ said I. 

“ ‘ Pobre sito —yes, Donna Pepeiya is gone dead,’ says the Doctor ; 

* all die, Gentleman Smith, all die in esto munclo, and we Creoles go 
dead with—what you call it V 

“ * Want of breath ?' said I. 

“ ‘ No, no, allegroria —I mean— hombre! diablost what you call dat?' 

“ ‘ Oh,’ said I, ‘ devil-me-care, I suppose you mean—no fear of 
death.’ 

“ ‘ that is vat I mean; Creoles no fear death—nol so Don 

Jonathano.’ 

“ ‘ That is it,’ said Peabody, ‘ and you are the queerest people I ever 
came across. Who attended Donna Pepeiya V 

“ The Doctor bowed and proceeded to tell us thsit he had had that 
honour; that she had been seized with vomitings—that he, as a matter 
of course, hud, a la Sangrado, bled her copiously, and inundated her 
with warm water, but all to no effect—that the more he had bled 


her, the giddier she grew, till at last death, (and, he might have added, 
himself,) had put an end to her giddiness. He concluded by saying that 
she had lived and died like an angel, and that if he ceuld not have saved 
her, no one else, not even Sir Astley Cooper nor Dupuytrien, could 
have prevented her from paying the great debt to nature. Don Maria 
Ramon Castrigas was a fatalist, and maintained through thick and 
thin, that if he could not overcome a malady, it was because the Fates 


had decreed it as an im^iussibility 

“When the Doctor had concluded his sort of funeral oration, in which 


he singularly blended praises on the defunct, and comments upon Ins 
own skill and vast experience in chirurgery, it was proposed by some of 
the younger portions of the assembly, tliat they should beguile the time 
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which preceded supper by some innocent games, such as blind man’s 
buff, or hunt-the-slipper. 'I'lic latter was carried by a vast majority, 
and Peabody and myself found ourselves constrained to play at hunt-the- 
slipper in honour of the defunct. I did not like it. 1 remembered how 
differently we pass the time in England when our dear relations He dead 
in the house; how the family meet in solemn silence, bow subs and pray¬ 
ers alternately occupy the time 'twixt death and the funeral ceremony, 
and how serious and painful it is to part from those we love, who have 
gone, either to a world of torture or to one of bliss; who alone know 
the important secret we all fain would know, which keeps us Con¬ 
stantin the fear of death.” 

“ You are growing quite eloquent, uncle,” observed Miss Hardy : 
“ if Mr. M'Guinness were here, he would surely quote Shakspeare, 
and say, 

‘ Dar’st thou die ? 

The sense of death is more in apprehension.’ 

And, from what 1 have seen, it strikes me that the inhabitants of Cuba 
have no fear of death, that they look upon it as the transition from one 
country to another.” 

“ For my part 1 admire them,” said I. “Are we not told that this 
lifo is but a pilgrimage, and that we shall be rewarded according to our 
deserts in another ? If such be the case, why lament and mourn ? it 
were cruelty to recal those we love, to a world of iniquity, of sorrowing, 
and of constant disappointment. 

‘ What’s yet in this, 

That bears the name of life ? Yet in this life 
Lie hid more thousand deaths; yet death we fear. 

That makes these odds all even.’ 

Now, MtaSmith, pray goon with your account of hunt-the-slipper.” 

“ We formed ourselves into a ring, and the game commenced. 1 
observed certain young gentlemen seated by the side of their lady-loves, 
stealing kisses under the plea of looking for the slipper; others whis¬ 
pering soft nothings, which put mo in mind of the days when 1 was 
courting you, my dear. But 1 had little time for reflection, for seated 
beside me was a buxom widow, who pretended that 1 had got the 
slipper.” 

“I hope you did not kiss her, Peter.” 

“Me!” 

“ If I thought you had,-I’d scratch her eyes out of her head.” 

“ You know, Polly, 1 never was fond of kissing ; and as to embracing 
strange women, that is a thing quite out of the question.” 

“ Aha! how d’ye do to-day. Smith ?” said Mr. Peabody, entering the 
apartment. “ Ladies, I guess 1 see you well—talkin of kissin, I sup¬ 
pose—Oh, that widder woman, wasn’t she infernal sly ! I’ll tell you 
what it is, Mrs. Smith, it’s a good thing I was olf t’other side of her, else 
Smith would have had her all to himself. But I won’t interrupt the 
story: go^on, Smith.” 

Mrs. Smith looked the colour of milk-and-water. Mr. Smith could 
not go on. 
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“ Ah! all! ah! well, it was amusin arter all. I never larfed so much 
in my blessed life as at that veloria of last night. Talk of Irish wakes, 
why, Paddy ben’t half as awake as them Creoles, and the gals are brim¬ 
ful 1 of fun—one can’t be obstropolus with them, that’s a fact. You 
should ha’ been there, Mrs. Smith, you should; it would ave done your 
art good to see the mourners so merry and gay. You would ave 
thought it was a weddin. Then we had sich rompin, sich tuggin, sich 
larfin, sich screechin, and so on. I guessed I should have died, and 
the tears trotted down ray cheek like the falls of the Nigara to see 
Smith so onfakalized, for the widder woman kept speakiu Spanish to 
your husband, and rompin with him—ay, and you seemed to like it. 
Smith—lact, 1 assure you. Presently the game died a natural death, 
and we all went to sup. Such a supper ! The Doctor was chairman, 
and 1 w’as the vice. Mr. Smith and me, somehow, had the widder 
again, atw'een us; she was so tascinatin, and kept oscillating her fan, 
w'liich kept us cool and fresh. Tow and fire, but she's as fine a built 
woman as 1 ever met with in the States, and her neck and shoulders 
quite swan-like—made me feel completely flabbergasted. 

“ She was a very wicked, designing woman,” said Mrs. Smith, look¬ 
ing Jlillingsgate-like. 

“ A Irollikin widder, mem—all widders are full of fun, and it's for us 
men to beware on ’em ; you recollect what Sain Weller said about 
widders ?” 

” Sam Weller was an ignorant fellow and a coachman,” observed Mrs. 
Smith. 

“ He was, mem—he was, though it appears he had great experience, 
and his passions, you know, had ceased actin. The widder had a pretty 
hand, hadn’t she. Smith ? such nails and fingers, taperin like a sperm 
candle, qifite transparent like—1 could sec the arteries as plain as the 
cotton wick, and they looked quite blue, filled, as the Spaniards calls it, 
with sangreazur, which denotes noble extraction.” 

“ A sly hussy! she’d have absconded with Peter, had he been single.” 

“ Nonsense,” murmured Mr. Smith. 

Oh no, she would not have fetched sich romantic ideas anyhow— 
the dear little woman was only bent upon some fun and frolic, and she 
plied your husband with wine, till he clearly saw double, that’s a fact— 
but I must not spin too long a yarn. Jist as she was fillin a bumper, 
the serino (watchman) sang out, that it was half-past three and a fine 
night. 1 hinted the hour, but Smith said he woi^d not go home till 
mornin, and I guessed there was no use in forcln a man to leave a pretty 
crittur against his inclination, specially when it was all iniiicent flartin. 
At last Smith talked of goin home to beet, and began ravin about cur¬ 
tain lectures, of which the widder knew nothing, as their beds have no 
curtains, only mosquiteros, you know. In the midst of the noise and 
uproar we suddenly missed Mr. Smith.” 

“ And the widow—where was she ?” inquired Mrs. Smith, looking 
quite alarmed. • 

** A smilin by my side—I do not know what would have been the 
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result of that smile, which half fixed me, and 1 was goin to say some¬ 
thin about sympathy, when one of the niggers cameruiuiin into the sup¬ 
per room, looking parboiled with fright. 

“ * Dotiore V cries he—‘ Doltor Castrigas— Valqame Dios, but mis¬ 
tress is come to life!' 

“* Vaya — Faya/' cried the Doctor—* you’re drunk.' 

“ * Madre di Dios, I heard her snore.’ 

“ ‘ Snore, did you say V 

“ ‘She snores like a bull— su merced had better come and see,’ replied 
the slave. 

“ ‘ Does she move at all?’ inquired some one. 

“ ‘ Move ! I expect she’ll soon be here if you don’t look to my mis¬ 
tress,’ said the slave, peepin through the door, and shiverin like a 
poodle on a winter’s day. 

“I confess I felt quite flabbergasted. The widder had fainted, the gals 
looked petrified, and the Doctor was fixed to his chair, every moment 
expectin to see his virtuous ghost. As to the nuns, they began crossin 
themselves, and were only roused from their fears to be thrown into 
greater alarm, by another nigger rushing into the room, crying, 

“ *Ave Maria <purissima ! mi ama e viva.' 

“ Here was a go! The dead woman was alive—alive, and snorin ! 
‘ Doctor,'says I, ‘half measures won’t do; we must go and see what has 
happened. I, fur my part, think that she be still as dead as mutton, and 
who knows but that some one else is a snorin to play us a trick ? Let 
us go in a body—Union gives strength, so says the Belgian Motto.’ 

“ By this time the widder and the other gals had come to their senses, 
—for it was all sham on their parts, I reckoned. We then in a body 
went into the room where lay the corpse. We stopped at J;he thres¬ 
hold and listened. Lor ! how our hearts beat! Mine amost came out 
of my mouth, but I fortunately swallowed it again afore chokin me. I 
could see the widder’s heart beat as plain as the pendulum of a clock, 
and hear it too; and her lovely bosom rose and fell like the tide at New 
York in spring-time, only quicker. We listened, but all was still as 
death, and the corpse looked unmeanin like, from the half-closed, 
squintin wax eye, jist like a dead codfish, that’s a fact, at a fishmon¬ 
ger’s. We looked at each other, and Doctor Castrigas was jist a going 
to larf, when, by the holy poker, one of the loudest moans, followed by 
a roaring snore, made us all start. It was horrid, and the women 
screamed, for they sjiw the dead body move. 

“ ‘ Tow and fire, says I, ‘ what’s all this ?’ Well, I’ll be blow’d if it did 
not strike me that I knew the sound of that snorin. I guessed I had 
heard it afore now, and I was right. Heedless of the screams of the 
galls, and the tuggin and pullin of the widder, whom I dragged after 
me right up to the catafalco, when she left go my hand and fell on the 
floor, I ascended the steps; and there I found my dear friend Smith, 
lying as comfortable as may be, beside the corpse, a snorin as lustily as 
a bull.” . 

“ ‘ What are you after now?’ says I, diggin my fingers into his ribs. 
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ivhen up he jumps, and stared like wild. Well, it was a good joke after 
all. Excuse me, mem, but he said, ‘ Polly, my dear. I’ll never do so 
again and all this time he was looking at the dead woman. * Hal¬ 
loa ! ’ says I, ‘ what the deuce brought you here ? you can’t sleep here 
to-night, Mr. Smith, that’s sartin.’ 

“ Bless your heart, you should have seen his agility ! The moment 
he caught a glimpse of the wax-lights and the woman’s eye, he turned 
as white as a sprat, and dropped off the pyramid in grand style, knock¬ 
ing down half a dozen lights, scamperin away as if Old Scratch was arter 
him for good. Luckily he was stopped by the crowd that blocked up 
the doors, and we had a good larf; had we not. Smith?” 

“ Oh, the nasty man ! he recollects nothing about it,” observed Mrs. 
Smith. “ If ever you take too much wine again, Peter, we'll have a di¬ 
vorce, we will. What will they say in London when this feat of yours 
becomes known ? I shall never sleep comfortable with you again, Peter; 
and that smell of musk . . . .” 

“Was awful,” said Mr. Peabody,“perfectly oppressive, jist like an un¬ 
dertaker ; but I will tell you what it is. Mrs. Smith, your good husband 
has seen a sight he never perhaps will sec again.” 

“ I should hope not,” said Mr. Smith, “ and truth the good woman 
is buried by this time.” 

“ Safe enough, or else she is on her way to the cemetery,” mur¬ 
mured Peabody ; “ but you have seen what I call a most extraordinary 
sight. You have seen a Havanese velorio, or wake, and what is more, 
played one of the principal parts in it, one which will not so soon be for¬ 
gotten by you or those who witnessed it, I guess. I was very sorry for 
the poor husband, who looked quite terrified at the thoughts of a re¬ 
surrection, and appeared delighted when we left the corpse and the wax- 
lights to themselves. How we cut home! didn’t we, Smith?’* 

“ I have but a faint recollection of the whole affair,” said Mr. Smith. 
“ I thouglit when 1 le!t the supper table that I was quietly going to 
bed, instead of which—let us cut the subject, or I shall dream of it for 
the next six months, and that dreadful eye haunts my imagination.” 

** Be it so,” said Peabody; “ and in order to beguile time, I propose 
a visit to the Cathedral, which you have not seen. I am told that there 
is to be grand mass to-day, which is partikilarly magnificent, and will 
give you some idea of the manner of workmanship in these parts. 
People who travel must see everything, and I wish you had gone as far 
as the cemetery to sec the funeral—it’s more curiqus than any sight in 
Maasachussets, I guess.” 
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Chapter XIV. 

The Party meet with the Funeral Procession and witness the Ceremony—The Ceme¬ 
tery at the Havana—High Mass at the Cathedral, and the Tomb of Christopher 
Columbus. 

The volantes were ordered, and we stepped into them, notwithstanding 
that it wanted only a few minutes to eleven, and mass commenced at 
twelve. 

“We will jist take a drive along the sea-shore,” said Mr. Peabody; 
“ the breeze will do us good, and blow away the smell of musk.” 

“ What a tantalising man that American is ! ” observed Mrs. Smith ; 
“ he leads my poor husband into all sorts of messes. I’m certain he’s 
after no good—mark my words ! ” 

“ lie is a man of vast information,” was my reply. “ He has tra¬ 
velled and seen much of the world, and wishes others to do the same.” 

“ He had no business to take Peter to the wake.” 

“ I rather suspect Mr. Smith took himself there.” 

“ He never did such things in London.” 

“ Perhaps not. He is a man of importance in the city, and must 
needs mind his P’s and Q’s ; here he is nobody, not even an elector.” 

“ Dear me, what is that crowd ?—what a motley crew!—negroes 
wearing cocked hats, in glaring liveries and knee breeches.” 

“ Something like the Lord Mayor’s Show, is it not ?” 

“ Bless me, yes, what can it be ? As I live, the negroes are carrying 
wax tapers, and I do believe it is a funeral.” 

Mrs. Smith was not mistaken ; it was the la.st journey Dona Pepeiya 
had to perform on this earth. The hearse, which 1 believe is the only 
vehicle atithe Havana that is posted upon four wheels, was fallowed by 
a vast number of priests and monks, singing a most doleful dirge; after 
them came a legion of slaves, all dressed in the costume above de¬ 
scribed, bearing wax tapers, looking the most grotesque figures that 
Europeans ever set eyes upon. We almost deem it an act of cruelty to 
squeeze a nigger into knee breeches, he looks so ridiculous perspiring 
(we might use a more vulgar, but appropriate term,) under the weight of 
the gaudy and gorgeous livery he wears. All this punishment is in¬ 
flicted upon our poor black brethren to swell the procession, and give it 
an air of vast importance. 

As the procession advanced, Peabody made signs to us to admire the 
air and deportment of some of the Livery, w'hosc cocked hats swung 
to and fro, threatening every moment to kiss the dust; alter the negroes 
came the relations and friends of the deceased, in quitrins, each occupied 
by one person, looking as if they were going to Change. We followed 
the line of vehicles through the gate called La Panta, which leads to 
the state prison called San Lazaro, erected on the borders of the sea. 
This.prison commands a most magnificent view of the sea and the en¬ 
trance to the harbour. By degrees we left this abode of misery behind 
us, and having reached the cemetery, we alighted in order to witness 
the ceremony. This huriul-gvound offers nothing remarkable, and, un- 
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like the celebrated cemetery of Pere Lachaise at Paris, it is almost void 
of monuments. Children might search in vain for the last resting-place 
of their parents, or the latter for those they have lost in the flovrer of 
youth. The rich and the poor, the white and the black, are all interred 
p^le~mele, heedless at' rank and station. When the earth is quite filled, 
the bones are dug up, and thrown into the four corners of the cemetery, 
where they form pyramids which become blanched with the rays of the 
sun. This last resting-place (until disturbed by tlie sexton) of bustle 
and life is divided into four compartments : one of them is destined for 
the Governors, for the General Officers of the Army, for the Bishops, 
and the Clergy ; each settler being distinguished by a stone upon which 
these headings are sculptured. A small chapel stands in the middle, 
and it is only near this spot that a few sepulchres are to be discerned— 
they mark the resting-place of some of the nobility. In other respects 
there are no signs, no crosses, nor monuments, whereby a person can 
find the tomb of a friend or relative. Jf he wishes to discover their 
bones a few years after interment, he must search the ossuaries which 
disgrace the four corners of this cemetery, for there they lie promis¬ 
cuously, mixed with those of the slaves he or they despised, or the 
shopkeeper they looked down upon. Zounds ! what a LsvaLLBu old 
Death is—there is none so republiciiti or democratic as he ! 

As in most other countries, it was customary at the Havana, up to 
the commencement of this century to inter in the churches, and in vaults 
constructed for that purpose. This system—we might call it, this dis¬ 
gusting fashion—was attended with serious inconvenience; the effluvia 
caused by so many bodies piled one above tho other, in so limited a 
compass, engendered tophus, and other contagious diseases ; and the 
Bishop of the Havana, Senor Espada, who was a sensible man, pointed 
out the danger attendant on so unnatural a mode of disposing of the 
dead. He oLHdncd permission to make a cemetery at a little distance 
from the town, which he purchased with his own means, and, like the 
formidable Council of Three at Venice, who decreed that ail the gon¬ 
dolas of the Republic should be painted 6/acA, and ornamented solely 
with dlaci cloth, so as to prevent the aristocracy from outvying each 
other in ornamenting their floating vehicles too luxuriously—he, like 
a true disciple of our Saviour, ordained, that no monuments w'hatsoever 
should be erected, and that no land might be purchased for burial, so as 
to prevent the establishment of any difiereiice between the resting-place 
of the rich and the poor ! 

Would that some of our well-paid and well-fed bisliops would think 
a little more of the w'elfare and salubrity of their flocks, by pointing 
out that nefarious and insalubrious custom still extant among us, of 
interring in the heart of so densely populated a city us London 1 It 
is a remnant of barbarity that ought to be expelled by civilised people. 
My heart sickens with disgust whenever I see burials in the City, and I 
no longer feel surprised to hear of typhus and other fevers ragingjln 
certain parts of our metropolis. Some of the churches arc untenantable 
from the nauseous and sickening vapours which rise from the vaults 
beneath the pews occupied by the faithful, and they little think that 
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certain insects winch ^rawl or buzas about them have left the abode of 
death to pay a visit to the living. Would that we had a Senur 
Espada as Bishop of London, to lay the axe to the root, and reform 
such insalubrious and disgusting abuses ! 

The ceremony was not of long duration, for no sooner had the body 
been laid beside the yawning grave, than the lid of the coffin was put 
on, and the body lowered. I wished to call Mr. Smith's attention to 
the corpse, but, fearful, no doubt, of catching a glimpse of the eye in 
question, he had strolled to another part of the cemetery. I observed 
that the silk dress worn by the corpse had been entirely cut into shreds, 
and, on inquiry, was told, that this measure had been adopted to prevent 
the sexton from disinterring the body and stripping it of its silken gar¬ 
ments. The ceremony ended, every one hastened to leave the spot 
where their relations and friends had been interred and disinterred, and 
heedless of the fate which Awaited them, they gazed on the blackeneei 
bones, and rattled back to the busy city, heedless of death, bent on 
pleasure and money-making. Happy Cn oles, ye laugh at death, and 
talk of velorios as we, the children of the northern zones, talk of a 
christening, a rout, or a wedding!! 

We followed the example of the mourners, and having re-entered 
our quitrins, drove off to the Cathedral. We soon reached this pile, 
which does not boast of more than a century since its formation ; being 
a mixture of Gothic, Mexican, African, and Moresque architecture. It 
was founded by the Jesuits, but these being shortly afterwards banished 
from the island, it was converted into a Cathedral. I have seen manv 
splendid edifices consecrated to the worship of the Almighty; have oft 
wandered over the massive pavement of the famed St. Marc; have 
frequently trodden amongst the marble tombs of Milan's marbled Cathe¬ 
dral, with its one hundred spires and countless statues. My eyes had 
fed their enraptured gaze on h otre Dame de Paris, NBtre Dame of 
Antwerp, and the Gothic sanctuaries, yet I was not disappointed with 
the tout ensemble of the Cathedral of the Havana, with its fretted niches 
and tapering pillars, carved and ornamented with nature’s gifts, in the 
shape of tropical fruits. 

As we entered the Cathedral, the perfume of incense and other frag¬ 
rant myrrhs, mingled with the odour of the choicest flowers, almost 
overpowered us. Myriads of wax-lights glittered on all sides, vainly 
striving to outvie the glaring light of a tropical sun, now riding high in 
a cloudless sky. The altars were literally covered with gold, silver, 
and precious stones; and here and there stood, or sat, a virgin, decked 
in costly garments, holding the infant Christ in her wooden arms, as if 
in sad mockery of His commandments. The image, if we may use the 
expression, actually groaned under the weight of trinkets and precious 
stones. 

The Virgin, or rather tlie Virgin Marys, are not without their maids 
of Jionour. A certain number of ladies, chosen from amongst the noblest 
and richest families of the lluvaija, are appointed to attend upon these 
graven images, as ladies in waiting and mistresses of the robes. Their 
f'lities consist in seeing lliat the robes of the virgins are kept clean and 
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occasionally changed; that the lace and fine linei^ are carefully ij^shed, 
mangled and ironed, and that their jewels be burnished and polished for 
high days and holidays. These good Creoles rack their brains and 
drain their purses, for the purpose of dressing up these wooden dolls, 
each boasting that theit Madonna has the most costly wardrobe. ^ This 
money, if spent partly upon the poor and partly for educating the 
people, would, in my humble opinion, be far more acceptable in.the 
eyes of the Almighty, than squandered in dressing up of dolls or graven 
images in purple and fine linen ; but there is no reasoning with bigoted 
and superstitious people, nor accounting for taste, as Mrs. Smith said.' 

I was very much struck with the vast concourse of white and coloured 
people, mixing promiscuously without distinction of rank and station. 
Grandees and slaves knelt side by side without fear of contamination, 
and, whatever might have been the pride of the one, and the humility of 
the other class, without the walls of the Lord s temple, it was evident 
that master and slave were equals in the House of God. There were 
no pews to keep the poor man from touching the coat of the noble,^ or 
the rich merchants—^there was no line oi demarcation between the high 
and the low as in out churches. Every one, whether slave or free, had 
a right to the few circles of ground he occupied, and none dared say to 
the half-clad slaves—” get out and make room for me!” Does this 
exist in England where slavery is held in abhorrence ? Does the rich 
man offer a seat in his pew to the poor widow of some journeyman me¬ 
chanic, or would a Dowager Countess offer a seat to her tradesman s 
wife ? Alas, no! for there is a great distinction between man and man, 
even in the Lord's temples in England. It was vanity, pomp, and pride, ^ 
that invented pews, whereas meekness and humility contented them¬ 
selves with the prie-dieus, which are at the disposal of the rich and poor. 
We dislike the superstition and mummery displayed in Roman Catholic 
churches, but we admire the equality established in those churches sub¬ 
ject to the Holy See, where the beggar and the aristocrat have equal 
rights and claims. 

During the ceremony I requested my friends to take up their station 
in front of the altar, and mark the ceremony, which was very imposing. 
The tingling of the bells, the going and coming of priests and other func¬ 
tionaries in surplices and scarlet robes, the flickering of wax lights, the 
scattering of incense, which rose majestically in dense clouds to the very 
roof of the .pile; the sound of sacred music—all tended to elevate the 

mind. , 

At my request, my companions bowed whenever the shrill bell at the 
altar denoted some peculiarity in the service, which was new to them, 
whereby we avoided the gaze of those who might have put us down as 
heretics. It was not the fear of its being known that we were Protes¬ 
tants which induced me to advise my friends to imitate the example of 
others; as I respect every religion invented by man, I expect every 
man to respect the one we profess, and in which we were brought up. 
Religious forms are mere moonshine; in our actions alone are we ac¬ 
countable to the Most High. 

TOI,. VI.— NO. 24. DECEMBER, 1845. 2 M 
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When the ceremony was concluded, we found ourselves at liberty to 
survey the cathedral. We saw none of those fine pictures of immortal 
masters, which adorn the walls of European churches ; but there were 
numerous collections of saints’ banners, and relics. Having examined 
the principal altar, my eye fell upqp a plain marble slab, solidly fixed 
on the right hand side of the altar. It bore the rude lineaments of a 
man, clad in the costume in vogue at the period when Spain was in her 
glory. It was the resting-place and the portrait of Columbus. The 
following is the modest epitaph of the man who served Spain so faith¬ 
fully, but who was so shamefully rewarded :— 

“ O restos e imngen del man Colon! 

Mil siglos durad, gnardados cn la urna 
Y en la reinenibranza de nuestra iiacion." 

For the edidcation of the reader we have versified the foregoing epi¬ 
taph, which we confess w’as done without the assistance of the poet 
MacGuinness, who w'as lost in reverie before the effigy of that man who 
was a wanderer during life, and whose bones like those of Napoleon, 
were destined to make long voyages after death :— 

Stranger 1 behold this little urn contains 
Of famed Columbus, nought but his remains. 

Oh, Tline ! respect the s|)ot where Christoph lies, 

For he was great, brave, virtuous, and wise. 

Peace to his ashes!—Let his deeds remain 
The pride and glory of ungrateful Spain. 

• 

We left the spot filled with disgust at the base treatment Columbus 
received from those his vast discoveries enriched. None can forget how 
shamefully he was treated by the villain Bobadilla, w'ho loaded him 
with chains in lieu of heaping honours upon his head, and thus a weak 
monurefi listened to his enemies, base calumniators, who were jealous of 
his reputation and the immortality he had acquired by his unmatched 
courage and perseverance. Alas! the discoverer died broken-hearted 
at Valladolid, the victim of intrigue and calumny, and the only honour 
conferred on his memory was the sending his remains to that spot, where 
he landed amid the acclamations of those who would have deterred him 
from pursuing his great work of discovery. If we peruse the biography 
of Christopher Columbus, we cannot but admit the truth of the proverb 
—“ Put not thy trust in Princes." 
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ON THE ABOLITION OF TRANSPORTATION TO VAN 

DIEMEN’S LAND. 

[We have much pleasure in publishing the following important Petition, 
which came to hand by the last arrivals, praying for the abolition of further 
convict deportation to Van Diemen’s Land. The injury to the best interests 
of the Colony, by making this the sole penal settlement, the heavy expenses 
incurred, the great prevalence of crime, and the bad repute in which the 
Island is now held—having tended to deter free emigration and the outlay of 
capital—and are all so many strong arguments in favour of the prayer of the 
Petition.— Editor.] 

To Her Most Gracious Majesty Victoria, Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The humble Petition of the undersigned Free Colonists of Van 
Diemen’s Land. 

Siikwkth, 

That in approaching your Majesty to pray your gracious protection, 
we desire to express our sincere loyalty to your Majesty, and our firm 
attachment to the constitution of the British empire. 

That in making our present application, we entreat your Majesty to 
believe that we are actuated by no factious feeling, by no,unreason- 
able discontent, nor by any motive but such as ought to influence us as 
men and as Christians. 

That we appeal to Sir Eardley Wilmot, our Lieutenant-Governor, to 
testify that what we state as matter of fact in this Petition is in no de¬ 
gree erroneous or exaggerated ; and, as a considerable number of your 
Petitioners are personally known to his Excellency, and also to our 
late Lieutenant-Governor, Sir John Franklin (who is now in England), 
we further appeal to them both for their testimony as to the general 
position and character as colonists of many of those who now address 
your Majesty. 

That we remind your Majesty that from the yehr 1824, the British 
government promoted and encouraged the emigration of free settlers to 
Van Diemen’s Land, by public notices issued, from the Colonial- 
Office, the Horse-Guards, and the Admiralty, and offered as induce¬ 
ments to such emigration, at first free grants of land, and latterly al¬ 
lowances to naval and military ofllcers in the purchase of crown lands. 

That the obtaining of free grants of land was conditional upon the 
settlers investing a considerable capital in the Colony, and being per¬ 
sons of character and respectability ; and that all those who obtained 
such grants, and all military and naval officers obtaining the allowance 

2 M 2 
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in purchasing land, were required tn become permanent residents in 
the Colony. 

That under these inducements, and upon these conditions, a large 
body of your Majesty's free subjects became settlers in Van Diemen's 
Land as farmers and merchants. 

That up to the year 1831, a considerable number of your Majesty’s 
free subjects had also emigrated to Van Diemen's Land as mechanics 
and farming men \ and after that year, the number of these emigrants 
was increased under the system of bounties sanctioned both by the 
British and Colonial governments. 

That by the industry and capital of these various colonists, an exten¬ 
sive commerce has been created, two considerable sea-port towns, be¬ 
sides several inland townships (or villages) and numerous houses and 
farm buildings have been erected, and a vast quantity of the waste 
land in the,colony has beer, cleared from the forest and brought into 
cultivation. 

That from the year 1824, to the year 1840, the population of the 
colony increased from 12,700 to upwards of'^0,000—the number of 
acres in cultivation from 25,000 to 124,000—the colonial shipping 
from one vessel of 42 tons to one hundred and forty one vessels com¬ 
prising 12,491 tons—the imports (chiefly of English goods carried in 
English ships) frO'm ,€62,000 to €968,356—the exports from £14,500 
to £867,007, in which the wool alone amounted to £223,000—the 
colonial fixed revenue from £16,863 to £118,541—and that the sum 
of £218,790 was between the year 1828 and the year 1840 (inclusive) 
invested by the colonists in the purchase of crown lands. 

That during the same period, the number of places of worship in¬ 
creased from four to forty-four, and that there was it corresponding 
increase in the number of schools and other establishments for education. 

That frorn the year 1824 to 1840, the greater part of the convicts 
transported from England were sent to New South Wales, and only a 
small proportion to this island, who iiumediatL'ly upon their landing 
were dispersed over the colony as labourers and servants. 

That from the rapid increase of the free colonists, and the limited 
number ofconvicts sent to Van Diemen’s Land, those among the lat¬ 
ter who beentne free, or who by their good conduct were allowed to work 
on tlieir own account, obtained full employment at high wages, thus 
having the strongest stimulus to good behaviour; and from this cir¬ 
cumstance, but especially from each convict being at once separated 
from his associates, and accustomed to regular labour, and from the fa¬ 
cility with which a moderate number could be kept in order, the majo¬ 
rity ofthe convicts in Van Diemen's Land were industrious and useful 
members of society, and the security of life and property was as com¬ 
plete in this island as in any county in England. 

That from 1824 Van Diemen's Land was therefore no longer merely 
a penal settlement, as in 1864 w'hen it was first occupied, but a colony 
established under the sanction and encouragement of the English gov¬ 
ernment, and supplied with a certain amount of convict labour which 
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the settlers could readily employ, and for which they paid by defraying 
the whole expense of the convicts after their arrival. 

That during the sixteen years in which the prosperity of the colony 
was so remarkable, the proportion of convicts to that of free inhabitants 
constantly and regularly decreased, so that in 1840 the number of con¬ 
victs as compared to the number of free inhabitants was little more than 
one half the number in 1824. 

That in the year 1840 the home goverument discontinued sending 
convicts to New South Wales, and this small island was converted into 
the sole penal settlemeii^of the British empire, the sole receptacle for 
all criminals transport^from every part of your Majesty’s vast do¬ 
minions—from England, Ireland, and Scotland—from Canada, India, 
and Africa—and latterly also for all criminals transported from your 
Majesty’s recent possessions in China. , 

'That in thus converting a flourishing British colony into an immense 
gaol, the free inhabitants had no voice—that their consent to an altera¬ 
tion so fatal to their interests was never obtained nor ever asked, and 
that they had not even the option given them, of selling their property 
to the government and leaving the island—a measure which your 
Petitioners do not deny the British government had a right to subject 
us to, if the change had been for the general benefit of the empire. 

That in none of the notices issued by the government, either to free 
settlers or to free mechanics and labourers, is there a single intimation 
given that at any time, or under any circumstances, this colony would 
be placed under the present system ; that we believe it was never 
thought of until 1840—that not a single colonist ever anticipated it— 
that on the contrary the increase of the population and the whole system 
of our government led us to look forward to the time when transporta¬ 
tion to this colony would altogether cease—tlmt many circhiiistances 
induced us to entertain this view, and we especially refer to the 
Petitif)n from this Colony for a free Representative Assembly in the 
year 1838, to which your Majesty was pleased to return a very favour¬ 
able answer, it being obvious that to a merely penal colony a free 
assembly could not be granted, or, if granted, that it would be useless. 

That your petitioners \kere in total ignorance of the details of the uew 
transportation system until within the last few months, when part of 
the instructions sent by the Right Honourable the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies to the Lieutenant Governor was published in the colo¬ 
nial newspapers. * 

That from these instructions we learn that all male convicts sen¬ 
tenced to transportation for life, and a poi tion of those transported for 
fifteen years, are first to be sent to Norfolk Island, where they are to 
be kept not less than two years, and to be then transferred to Van Die- 
men’s Land, that the number of criminals to be thus disposed of is es¬ 
timated at one thousand a year—that these convicts, and also all those 
transported in the first instance to Van Diemen’s Land are to be kept 
in probation gangs each consisting of from 250 to 300 men,* in which 
each convict was to remain nut less than eleven years, in which he 
may remain not less than one year, but in which he may remain seve- 
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ral years—that he is then to receive a pass which enables him to en¬ 
gage in private service for wages, and if he cannot obtain employment, 
he is to remain in the service of government, receiving merely food and 
clothing. 

That under the new system 13,764 male convicts and 2492 females 
have been landed in this island between 1st January, 1841, and Slst 
October, 1844. 

That our only means of keeping these men under any kind of control 
arc the few soldiers that are detached from head-quarters and the police 
of the colony. ^ 

That the expense of this police, which is chrefly occupied in protect¬ 
ing us against criminals forced upon the Colony against our strongest 
wishes, is borne by our Colonial revenue,—that a farther large part of 
that revenue is sunk in various expenses connected with the new 
convict system; as one instance of which we state that, from January, 
1843, to June, 1844, the expense of witnesses at the supreme court 
(exclusive of the quarter sessions) was £2447 lOs, 6d., of which 
£2208 was for witnesses on trials of convicts,—that the large sums 
which the local government cannot avoid thus applying without leav¬ 
ing us altogether unprotected have already created considerable colonial 
debt, the whole of which has been incurred on account of the new con¬ 
vict system, and which, as far as we can see, must increase: thus, not 
only anticipating our revenues, but embarrassing the colonial govern¬ 
ment, and depriving it of the means of undertaking any works of public 
utility. 

That before the meeting of the legislative council in February last, 
the Lieutenant Governor appointed a committee to report upon the 
colonial finance, that this committee appointed a stamp tax, further 
taxes on tea, and other imported commodities, a tax upon dogs, and 
taxes (in the form of licences) for carrying on various branches of trade, 
that an act for taxing tea and other imports was thereupon laid before 
the council, the members of which are all nominated by the crown, that 
Petitions against this act numerously signed by the colonists, and point¬ 
ing out the injustice of taxing them fur the coercion of British crimi¬ 
nals, were presented to the Lieutenant Governor in council,—that the 
act was notwithstanding passed, and is now law,— and that in addition 
to the previous colonial debt, arrangements were made during the same 
sitting of council for a loan of £25,000 from one of the colonial banks. 

That your Petitioners have thus to pay taxes imposed by a council 
in which they have no representative, and levied, not for any colonial 
purpose, but to support the new convict system which is fast destroying 
the colony. 

That we are aware that the funds derived from the sale of crown 
lands were given up to the colonial revenue in Van Diemen's Land and 
also in New South Wales, in consideration of each colony paying its 
police ; but we remind your Majesty that that arrangement was made in 
183G, when the greater part of the convicts were sent to New South 
Wales, and when the crown lands were sold at five shillings an acre ; 
whereas, since the transfer of the land fund the home government has 
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raised the minimum price to twenty shillings an acre, at which (even if 
the colony were not in its present circumstances) these lands are almost 
quite unsaleable; and that, in fact, the land fund has fallen from£52,905 
in 1840, to £8,013 for the first three quarters of the year 1844, and is 
estimated by his Excellency to produce no more than £2,000 for the 
present year. 

That the police thus paid by the colony although enormous in pro> 
portion to the population, is far to limited to give efficient protection 
to the colonists, the convicts being spread over the Island in gangs of 
from 200 to 300 each. 

That already under the new system crime has increased loan alarming 
extent:—that in 1840 there were 507 prosecutions for crime in the su¬ 
preme court and quarter sessions, of which 407 were against convicts : 
while in the first eleven months of the year 1844, there were ( besides 
numberless ofiences tried before the magistrates) no less than 812 pro¬ 
secutions in those courts, of which 713 were against convicts or those 
who had been convicts. 

That by keeping criminals in large gangs as at present, they cannot 
be benefited or improved, but on the contrary become deteriorated: that 
from the numbers already sent, their strongest stimulus to good con¬ 
duct has been withdrawn, for the free settlers cannot employ them;— 
that of those who have earned permission to work for themselves there are 
already 2,000 unemployed, and without the chance of employment:— 
and that it is impossible that the good conduct of any man, whether a 
convict or not, can continue, who is compelled to associate exclusively 
with criminals, and who is without any prospect of bettering his condi¬ 
tion. 

That this unbounded supply of convict labour, has of necessity thrown 
out of employment many of the free labourers who were induced by the 
Government to emigrate hither, and must soon drive them out of Van 
Diemen’s Land, thus further lessening the proportion of free inhabi¬ 
tants in the colony. * 

That we arc in a state of continual dread and anxiety for ourselves 
and our families owing to the number of convicts by whom wc are sur¬ 
rounded : that we feel we have no security for life or property : that 
the moral condition of the colony is daily becoming worse and worse : 
that no regulations however well intended, no government however 
able, no improvement in detail, can counteract the evils of the enorm¬ 
ous mass of criminals that are poured upon our sheres ; and that if the 
present system of transportation continues, we must at whatever sacri¬ 
fice abandon a colony which will become unfit for any man to inhabit 
who regards the highest interests of himself or of his children. 

That in the violent commercial convulsions which have been felt dur¬ 
ing the last two years in all the Australian colonies, our colonial pro¬ 
perty has fallen more than one half in value, and that much distress has 
been thus occasioned; but this distress is aggravated ten-fold by the 
state to which the transportation system has reduced us, and by the 
gloomy prospect of the future. 
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That the large government expenditure under the present system is 
of some pecuniary benefit to us in the depressed condition of our affairs, 
but vie cannot put it in competition with interests of a higher nature, 
or allow it for a moment to weigh against the moral evils which that 
system produces. 

That under the circumstances which we have thus detailed to your 
Majesty, the prosperity of this colony is at an end ;—that its commerce 
must decay, and its lands become almost valueless:—that no new 
capital is now invested in it, and no new emigrants now come to it, and 
that we look for none, for we ourselves would never have emigrated to 
Van Diemen’s Land had we foreseen its present state. 

That there is yet a more fearful evil produced by the present system 
of transportation ; that it is reported and believed that the unhappy men 
sent to Norfolk Island have sunk into deeper pollution and depravity, 
and that if such men are added to the unbounded number of criminals 
already in Van Diemen’s Land, this island and the neighbouring colo¬ 
nies, among M’^hich they must ultimately be diffused, will exhibit a spec¬ 
tacle of vice and infamy such as the history of the world cannot parallel. 

That the removal of the various evils which the transportation system 
causes to the free colonists, is within the scope of that power which the 
Almigi ty has placed in your hands : that we cannot doubt your Majes¬ 
ty's willingness to remedy them :—and that, even in our present de¬ 
pressed situation, wc shall await your Majesty’s decision with tho con¬ 
fident hope that they will be removed. 

Your Petitioners humbly pray your Majesty that the number of con¬ 
victs in this Island may as speedily as possible be reduced to that which 
existed in 1840,—that transportation to the colony may cease untill this 
object is effected,—that meanwhile adequate protection may be afforded 
to the colonists, and better means adopted for the moral an& social im¬ 
provement of the convicts,—that the colony may be relieved from every 
expense occasioned by convicts not in the employment of settlers—and 
that arrangements may be made for the gradual and total abolition of 
transportation to Van Diemen's Land 

And your Petitioners will ever pray. 

[ The Petitions to the Houses of Lords and Commons are in the same 
form.'] 


Hobart Town,” July 1845. 
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Ehiguation from the United Kingdom —We have not hitherto fouud time 
to notice the report of the Emigration Commissioners, published a short time 
ago, which is, as usual, an Interesting document. For the present we content 
ourselves with a few extracts ;— 

Table of Emigrants who have left the United Kingdom in 1843 and 1844, dis¬ 
tinguishing the different places to which they proceeded:— 

Destination. 1843. 1844. 


United States 

s 

a 

a * 

a 

a 

28,335 

43,660 

Texas . 


• 

a a 

a 

a 

16 

1 

Central and South America 

a a 

a 

a 

433 

710 

North American Colonies. 





Canada . 


• 

a a 

• 


20,350 

18,747 

New Brunswick . 

• 

• 

a a 

a 

a 

987 

2,489 

Nova Scotia and Cape Breton 

a a 

a 


1,203 

747 

Newfoundland 


• 

a ■ 

a 


448 

684 

Prince Edward’s Island 

• 

a a 

a 


• 528 

257 

Bermuda 

• 

• 

a a 

a 

a 

2 


British West Indies. 






Jamaica 

. 

• 

a a 

a 

a 

202 

126 

British Guiana . 


• 



a 

184 

142 

Trinidad 

• 

• 

a a 

a 

a 

153 

60 

Other settlements 

• 

• 

a 

a a 

a 

a 

277 

168 

« 

Foreim West Indies 
East Indies . 

• 

• 

a a 

a 



39 

• 

a 

a a 



192 

176 

llonft Kong 

a 

a 

• 

* 



18 

China . 

• 

a 

a 

a 

a 

30 

9 

Svria . 

a 

a 

a a 

a 

a 

6 


Mauritius . 

• 

a 

a a 

a 

a 

1 

13 

Cape of Good Hope 

• 

a 

a a 

a 

a 

203 

161 

Western Africa and Madeira 

a a 

a 


194 

250 

Australian Colonies. 






Sydney 

Port Phillip . . 

• 

• 

■ 

s 

a a 

a • 

a 

a 


2,439 

627 

1,179 

934 

South Australia . 

• 

, 

• • 

a 


45 

47 

Van Diemen’s Land 


• 

_ . 


a 

a 24 

1 

New Zealand 

• 

a 

• 

• 

• 

343 

68 



Grand Total 

• 

• 

57,212 

70,686 


Of the 70,686 emigrants who left the British Isles in 1844, the following were 
the proportions from each kingdom 

From England,.50,237 , 

,, Scotland,. 4,504 

,, Ireland. 15,925 ■ 


70,686 
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Judging from their destiuationa, the eiuigrants from the Three Kingdoms must 
be of dilferent classes, or have dissimilar objects in view :— 


Went to 

United States, . . . 

Central and South Ameiica, 
Our North American Colonies, 
British West Indies, . 
Foreign do. 

Hast Indies, . 

llong Kong, 

China, .... 
Mauritius, .... 
Western Africa and Madeira, 
llie Cape, 

Australian Colonies, . 


English. 

Scotch. 

Irish. 

39,070 

1,597 

2,993 

668 

43 


8,058 

2,470 

12,396 

283 

197 

16 

38 

1 


131 

45 


17 

1 


9 

• • 


9 

4 


240 

10 


163 

8 


1,581 

128 

520 


It will be seen that four-fifths of all the English emigrants went to the United 
States, and only one-sixth to our North American Colonies; of the Scutch emi¬ 
grants only one-third went to tlie United States, and more than one-half to theN. 
A. Colonies; while fully three-fourths of the Irish went to these Colonies, and 
only one-fifth to the United States. 

The proportion of cabin passengers from the Three Kingdoms affords a sort of 
index to the condition of the emigrants :— 


England—Cabin passengers, 4070, or 1 in 
Scotland— I>itto, 663, or 1 in 7 

Ireland— Uitto, 166, or 1 in 102 

It thus appears that Scotland sends out a much greater proportion of persons in 
respectable circumstances as emigrants than England, and an infinitely greater 
proportion than Ireland. 

The extent of emigration from the United Kingdom, and the direction in which 
it flows, vary amazingly. They depend, of course, on several circumstances, but 
chiefly on the greater or less amount of distress at home, and the less or more 
inviting condition of the Colonies or Foreign countries which afford an opening : 

AVERAGE ANNUAL NUMBER OF EM10RANT8. 


* In the 4 years ending 1828 2^,500 

,, 6 years ending 1834 69,000 

,, 5 years ending 1839 57,600 

,, 3 years ending 1842 112,500 

1843 and 1844 . 64,000 


The three years of dearth and depression ending with 1842 gave a tremendous 
impulse to emigration, almost doubling the annual amount for the preceding five 
years; while the two last years of cheap corn and improved trade have again re¬ 
duced it in nearly the same proportion. The most extensive emigration ever known 
from this couiitiy, or, we suppose, from any other, was in 1842, when 128,344 
persons left the British Isles to settle abroad. 

The three great streams of emigration are to our North American Colonies, the 
United States, and Australia (including New Zealand.) Their variations in the 
last nine years are shown in the following table :— 



North 



Year. 

American 

United 

Australia. 


Colonies. 

States. 


1836 

34,226 

37,774 

3,124 

1837 

29,884 

36,770 

5,054 

1838 

4,577 

14,332 

14,021 

1839 

12,658 

33,536 

16,786 

1840 

32,293 

40,642 

15,850 

1841 

38,164 

45,017 

32,626 

1842 

54,123 

63,852 

8,.534 

1843 

28,.518 

28,335 

3,478 

1844 

22,224 

43,660 

2,000 
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SINGULAR FOSSIL REMAINS. 

London, Canada West, 9th August, 1845. 

Dear Sir,— 

According to promise I now send for the information of such of your 
readers as are curious in the investigation of Geological remains, a short account 
of the Fossil Belamnite now in my possession, bJlonging to the class Molusk, 
which was picked up in the neighbourhood of this place. To attempt any cor¬ 
rect description of tliis very singular formation, I fear my imperfect and limited 
acquaintance with the science will hardly suffice, but if it be the means of leading 
others to farther inquiry, it will serve the purpose for which the attempt is made. 

The stoue in which the Fossil is contained is a detached piece of limestone, 
very hard, of a bluish colour, resembling Scotch whinstone, much worn, and to 
all appparancees, long exposed to the action of currents. The stone is twenty- 
two inches in length, of an oblong form, perforated by numerous marine shells of 
a very peculiar description. The stone was found on the surface, and, if 1 am 
correclly informed, near what was once the old channel of the river Thames, thirty 
or forty feet above the level of its present bed, as it was picked up with others 
to form the foundation of one of the new buildings in Dundass-street, the work¬ 
man’s hammer brought it accidentally and uninjured to light. The body of the 
Fossil or Uelamnite, thus exposed, has the apearance of an apothicary’s pestle ; 
about eight inches in length, and tapering upwards like an inverted cone, perfectly 
round and smooth, five inches in diametre round the base, which is concave and 
beautifully polished. Upon close examination, the base of the cone is found to 
be divided and made up of thin transverse plates, into a series of what might be 
supposed the air chambers or areoloe said to have belonged to this animal, re 
scmbling a pile of watch-glasses, gradually diminishing towards the apex, perfo- 
rured by siphuncle, a by which they were inflated. These transverse plates ar- 
outwardly concave, inwardly convex. Near the bed of the cone is a perfect cire 
cular bead or moulding, which, with the siphuncle on the facial' centre above- 
mentioned, givts it the appearance certainly of an apothlcary’s pestle, aor some 
such instrument formed by the hand of man fur a similar purpose. 

That the object I have described, ever lived and moved or had a being, is about 
as difficult to convince the hundreds, who have, from curiosity, been led to examine 
it, ae it was a matter of much doubt to tlic Paisley weaver, how it was'possible 
the eai'tl] could turn round ou its axis “ without emptying the water out o’ the 
River Clyde,” 

The class Nautuli or Belamosephia belong, I believe to the secondary forma¬ 
tion of earth or limestone, and a numerous class, now extinct, has been mentioned 
by Buckland and others us inhabiting the ocean, none of which, however, that I 
am aware of, have ever been found on the continent of America. It is, no doubt, 
some stretch of imagination to believe that the object now before me, ever moved 
over the waters by means of the hydraulic process above destribed, or raised its 
undulating form to the surface, and lowered itself again at will to ite slimy bed, 
the abode of olhet monsters; the Plesiosauri nuc Ii hthyosauri of the infant world, 
ceasing to exist many thousand years before the creation of man, but such ceases 
to be matter of wonder before the light of revealed truth, ai to the inquiring eyes 
of those whose minds rearch into the bidden and almost mysterious pages of the 
past. 

J. N. 


Yankee Enterprise —The town of Rome in Western New York, containing 
a population of over 5,000, has been built up by factories for making paddles 
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and oars from the ash, thousands of which are shipped by almost every tessel for 
England, France, Germany, Prussia, Sweden, lliissia, and throughout all the 
East. The junks of the Chinese are now all managed by American oars, and 
the small boats of all Europe and Asia are now propelled by the enterprise of the 
people of this village. 


Resthiotion on the Monopoly of the Ckown Lands in New South Wales. 
—Very few persons in Great firitaiii can be aware of the hardships and persecu¬ 
tion to which the young Immigrant Sijuatter in New South Wales is generally 
subject in settling down in “ the Busli,'* by the usurpation of large tracts of 
land by the wealthy squatter—larg.-r in extent tlian many of our English counties 
—to which these monopolisers made claim in right of first possession. However, 
the Governor, Sir George Gipps, has issued the following regulations, which have 
been approved of by Lord Stanley and the British Government, and, it is hoped, 
more encouragement and protection will now be afforded to small industrious 
capitalists, after these new orders are in force. 

Neva Regvhiion for occupying Croton Lands, with Depasturing Lveewses, 

Judy Is^, 1845. 

“ Colonial Secretary’s OfBce, Sydney. 

“ With reference to the regulations of the Zlst May, 1839, and 14th Septem¬ 
ber, 1840, relative to the occupation of the Crown Lands beyond the boundaries 
of location, his Excellency the Governor, in consequence of the practice which 
has grown up of parties occupying several distinct stations under one license, has 
been pleased, with the advice of the Executive Council, to direct, that parties 
Occupying stations in separate districts, notwithstanding that the same may be 
contiguous, shall be required in future to take out a separate license for each such 
district, and to pay the established fee of £10 for the same; and that no person 
shall in future be allowed to take up a new station, either in the same district in 
which his stock may be depastured, or in any other, without having first obtained 
a separate license for the same, under the recommendation of the Commissioner, 
and paid the fee of £10 thereon. 

" His JBxeellency, with the advice of the Executive Council, Ijas further di¬ 
rected, that from and after the 1st day of July, 1845, a separate license must be 
taken out, and the fee of £10 paid thereon, for each separate station or run occu¬ 
pied, even though situated in the same district, if the run exceeds twenty square 
miles, namely 12,800 acres of area. 

**Noone station, within the meaning of these regulations, is after the Ist July, 
1845, to consist of more than twenty square miles of area, unless it be cer¬ 
tified by the Commissioner, that more land is required fur the quantity of sheep 
or cattle mentioned in the next paragraph. 

** If the party desire to occupy more, and the Commissioner consider him enti¬ 
tled to such occupation, with reference to the quantity of stock possessed by him, 
or its probable increase in the ensuing three years, as well as the accomtnodation 
required by other pasties, and the general interest of the public, an additional 
license must be taken out and ]iaid for. 

Every station at a greater distance than seven miles from any other occupied 
by the same party, will be deemed a separate station, within the meaning of these 
regulations, even though the area occupied may not altogether exceed twenty 
square miles; and no one license will cover a station capable of depasturing more 
than 4,000 sheep, or 600 head of cattle. 

** In other respects the regulations referred to will remain in force. 

< " By His Excellency’s command,. 

^ (Signed) “ E. D. Thomson.” 
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New Zealand, in a Series of Letters: containing an Account of the Country 

both before and since its occupation, &c. By S. M. D. Martin, M.D., lately 

a Member of the Lemsiative Council of New Zealand, pp. 879. London : 

Simmonds and Ward. 

The disastrous intelligence recently received from New Zealand, and the 
concessions made to the New Zealand Company by the Secretary of State, 
have tended to bring the affairs of this Colony again prominently before the 
public view, and Dr. Martin's book, therefore, appears at a perioa which will 
command for it a patient and careful perusal. 

Dr. Martin brings to bear upon these letters the experience of five years, 
coupled with the advantage of an educated and intelligent mind. As the 
editor of a newpaper in Auckland, and a member of Governor Fitz Roy's 
Council, he is necessarily well informed on all that relates to the history and 
politics of the Colony. 

Although supporting and defending, in a great measure, the policy pursued 
by Captain Fitz Roy, Dr. Martin’s views and opinions are thoroughly inde¬ 
pendent, and he scruples nut to censure wherever he considers censure is due. 
Against the conduct of the New Zealand Company and its agents he is most 
severe; but, according to our author, the animadversion is deserved, for he 
says— 

“ The remarks regarding the New Zealand Company will most likely give offence 
to certain parties at home and in the Colony connected with that once influential 
body; but as truth is the object aimed at, private and public offence have not been 
reckoned, where their avoidance would aflect the first. It is scarcely possible, in the 
narration of mistakes, blunders, and even crimes, not to give offence to some persons; 
but the parties must blame themselves for having given so many occasions. Had 
they conducted themselves better, and with a little more regard to the inteij^est and 
happiness of others, they would be entitled to more consideration." 

There is too much truth in the following observations:— 

ENGLAND AS A COLONIZING NATION. 

" No man who has for any time resided in an English Colony, will ever admit that 
England is entitled to take to herself any credit because of her treatment and manage¬ 
ment of the Colonies. The Colonies of England are doubtless extensive, wealthy, and 
important; but it does not by any means follow, that because they are so, the credit 
is due to the mother-country, or that the success of the Colonies is in any respect to 
be attributed to the justice and wisdom of England’s Colonial policy. If the truth 
w'crc known, it would readily be admitted, that England has less to boast of, as regards 
her Colonies, than any other country in Europe. It may be the case that the Colonies 
of other European countries do not succeed as well as those of England; hut it will 
be found that these other European Colonies fail, despite the efferts of their Govern¬ 
ments in their bchdf, and that England's Colonies on the other hand, succeed, despite 
the neglect, the mismanagement, the injustice, and the .oppression of the Home and 
Colonial Governments. 

“The French and English Colonies are frequently compared with one another,and, 
as a matter of course, Englishmen decide, perhaps justly, in favour of their own 
Colonies. The French are, it must be granted, unhappy in their attempts at founding 
Colonies; they do not succeed as Colonists; but then: want of success must not be 
preferred as a charge against the French Government, or as any evidence in favour of 
the superior policy of the English Government. If the success and prosperity of a 
Colony depended merely upon the support of the Parent Government, tne Ircnclt 
Colonies should have been in advance of the English inasmuch as the Frcnclwexpend 
much larger sums of money upon the establishment of theirColonies, and aiforda much 
greater amount of securi^ to their settlers, and are always more jealous over their 
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interests, than the English. The difference in point of success is to be accounted for 
by the fact, that the French are not a coloiiizihg people. Living for the present, and 
for present enjoyment, they are unable to endure the hardships and privations incident 
to a Colonial life. The social philosophy of a Frenchman teaches him to live for his 
own happiness, leaving his children to do the same ; be has therefore no object in sub- 
jseting himself to the many privations and self-denials to which a Colonist must 
necessarily submit The Government under these circumstances ma^ do for him 
what they will, but they can never teach him to forego present pleasure tor prospective 
gain. 1 ne Englishman, on the other hand, is born a Colonist; he is always feeding 
on the future, and denying himself the present: he starts in life in the hope of being 
able to accumulate as much*money as may render it prudent for him to marry; and 
when he is married, and the father of a family, his anziety^ is then to provide for his 
children. It is thesaniewith a Colonist: he is always looking to the future; he buries 
himself in the heart of the Canadian forest, or roams as a shepherd over the barbarous 
and arid plains of New Holland, in the expectation of some day reaping a rich harvest 
from the one, or the golden fleece from the other. His hopes of happiness are pro¬ 
spective ; but they are strong enough to enable him to endure present physical, social, 
and moral suffering. 

“ The success ot our Colonies, then, is altogether the effect of the peculiar character 
of our countr}rmcn, and is not in the slightest degree the result of good government; 
on the contrary, it will be found that the history of every one of the British Colonics 
is nothing more or less than a record of the grossest blunders, ignorance and o])- 
pression 1 

“ The Colonies of England are now beginning to attract some notice, and a hope 
may therefore be cherished that the Home Government will be induced to exercise a 
little moral justice towards them than they have hitherto done.” 

The work is studded with interesting anecdotes, which it is quite out of our 
power to find room for; hut there is a degree of honesty and freshness of de¬ 
scription throughout the narrative, which carries the reader on greedily to the 
se^el. 

Dr. Martin considers the Europeans are to hlanie in a great measure for 
most of the i^uarrels with the natives; and his remarks appear to be borne out 
by the followmg cases:— 

" In the present state of New Zealand, with a very scattered European population 
and a numerous semicivilised native race,it is scarcely to be expected that an internal 
government can be established on a scale and with power great enough to preserve 
order throughout the country. Every settlement of any importance must imitate the 
example set by the Bay of l8land.s, and organise for itself a police, which is doubtless 
all that can be looked for in a rude and primitive state of society. The country set¬ 
tlers and agrieulturiU must, on the other nand, as they do now, continue for some time 
longer to ^ace themselves under the protection of some powerful chief, and accom¬ 
modate themselves as much as possible to the peculiar circumstances of the country, 
by respecting the customs and even prejudices of the aborigines. Acting on such a 
principle, it is wonderful to conceive, by all accounts, what amount of peace, safety, 
and security may be enjoyed amoi^ a savage and even cannibal people like the New 
Ze^anders. 1 am told that there is scarcely an instance of their wantonly injuring 
Europeans, or their property, if they manifest ordinary discretion and propriety of 
conduct, it is true that some depredations have been committed on Europeans 
visiting the country; but the fault has been invariably ou the part of the Europeans 
in either actively engaging in the wars of the tribes with one another, in outraging 
their feelings by violating uieir customs and prejudices, or more frequently by unjus¬ 
tifiable interference jvith their women. From all that 1 have seen and heard of the 
natives myself, I should not have the slightest fear or hesitation in settling among 
them. 

We shall endeavour to resume our notice of this interesting volume at a 
future period. 

A Guide to the Foreign and Colonial Poate, 4‘c. By Frederick Herbert, 
of the General Post-Office. London: Grove and Son. 

• This is a most useful book, and one which has been long required. The 
careful^calculationsjof the tables and the elaborate compilations from a mass of 
varying and obsolete Post-Office regulations, must have been a work of great 
labour. We detect upon the whole very few errors in the work, and those we 
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have met with are comparatively unimportant. An alphabetical list of all the 
leading towns, kingdoms, &c., refers the consulter to a more full series of 
tables, which fumi^ the various routes by which letters may be sent^ in turn 
and the amount of postage chargeable by each route. 

We can confidently recommend this work as a most useful manual, to all 

_1-- 1___i_ /> _i__ 


Ili V'a ij> fc'Att fI WKl) ij CH'I tI*J ♦ L* IiH 


Lord Aberdeen and the Ameer of Bokhara. London: Chapman and Hall. 

This is a pamphlet by Capt. Grover in reply to the article on his book in the 
Edinburgh Review, in which the author defends himself against the indecent 
attacks of the Foreign Office. We do not deem it necessary to plunge our¬ 
selves into the controversy. 


Copies of the Memorial, Correapondence, Report*, Notices, ^c, of the Halifax 
and Quebec Railway. London: Effingham Wilson. 


[Notices of many books, received at a late period, must stand over until our 
next Number.] 


COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIA. 

We have received dates from Bombay 
to the 13th October; Calcutta to the 
7 th; and Madras to the 10th. 

The present Mail is crowded with 
incidents of considerable interest in re> 
gard to the political relations of the 
Government of India. 

Gwalior is continued to be misman¬ 
aged, and corruption teems in every de¬ 
partment of the administration. In 
Oudh matters are no better. 

The Bombay Courier of the 3rd inst. 
understands that Mr. Chapman, the 
representative of the Peninsular 
Railway Company, has left Bombay 
for the Ghauts, with the inten¬ 
tion of taking a general view of such 
parts of the country as appear to de¬ 
mand first attention. Mr. Chapman is 
supposed to have proceeded up with the 
intention of watching the effects of the 
heavy rains expected with the Elephanta 
gale—he, however, in conjunction 
with the Bombay community, is doom¬ 
ed to be disappointed, for we have had 
no Elephanta as yet, and the usual time 
being passed we greatly fear that we are 
not to be favoured with the presence of 
this periodical, and at this moment now 
welcome visitor. We are sorry to'say 
that owing to the continued excessive 
heat, the absence of all rain for more 
than a month, and in fact the deficiency 
of rain to the extent of nearly one-third 
of the average quautit}, sickness is be¬ 
ginning to manifest itself to an alarm¬ 
ing extent. We faav8 before our ejes 
also the dreadful prospect of a drought 
in the ensuing hot weather accompa¬ 
nied with scarcity ; it is to be hoped 
that an all-merciful Fr('~<dence will 
avert these calamities fron. ihis Island, 
—where from the dense population they 
would be felt in the severest degree. 

A Delhi Gazette Extra, of tlie 30th 
Septembeis confirms the report, and 
gives a detailed account, of the death of 


Wuaeer Jowahir Singh at Lahore. 
He was shot to death by the troops on 
the 2l8t. Rajah Lall Singh, who is a 
prisoner in the hands of the soldierj’, 
hastoldthema tale, true or false, which 
is likely to precipitate auy movement to¬ 
wards our side of the Sutlej which they 
may have had in contemplation—to wit 
that Jowahir Singh had buried betwixt 
Ferozepore and Loodianah two crores of 
rupees. The Ranee stiil retains the 
title and attributes of the Sirkar, and it 
is believed thatGoolah Singe, if he dare 
accept the perilous office, will he Wu- 
zeer. 

The probability of a war with the 
Seikhs daily gains strength—the corps 
ordered up sharp to the frontier, and it 
is said a grand army is to be formed 
immediately at Ferozepore. 

Arricon Crrain.—The great destruc¬ 
tion of the crops, and especially the riec 
crops, in the districts which have been 
subject to the recent inundation, is 
likely to diminish the harvest of the 
year, and enhance the puce of grain. 
Indeed, the poor hare alieady begun to 
feel the effects of the visitation in the 
enhanced cost of that which is to them 
the staff of life ; and unless the defici¬ 
ency in the western districts is made up 
by an exuberant season in other parts, 
we shall be constrained to look for 
relief to some of the provinces border¬ 
ing on Bengal. In these ciicumstancca, 
the eye naturally turns to the prov ince, 
which, twenty years ago, in the hands 
of a barbarous government, was a pes¬ 
tilential swamp, but whicli, under the 
inilueuce of a wise administration, and 
a mild standard of ussessnicMil, has be¬ 
come the granary of the Bay of Bengal 
—we allude of course to Arracaii. On 
turning to the statistical report of the 
province, which was published in this 
journal six years ago, v\e find the 
quantity of land under rice cultivation, 
staled at 19,453 doons. The quautit) 
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now subject to the plough does not fall The *' Jason ” was to leave Flushing on 
much short of 40,000 doons, nhich is the I5th May. 

equal to about 250,000 acres. The The Governor General took his de> 
present harvest is likely to exceed that parture from Barrackpore yesterday 

of former years. Though it has rained morning for the Upper Provinces, and 

for four months in Arracan, as it has in the course of the day, the Hon. Sir 

seldom rained since the deluge, jet the Herbert Maddock took his seat as 

torrents which have proved so destruc- President of the Council of India, and 

titc to rational beings, appear to ha>e Deputy Governor of Bengal .—Calcutta 

imparted the most healthy vigour to Star, S^t. 23. 

vegetable life, and a very large surplus The ** Hurkaru,” on the authority of 
of grain will be available for exports' a private letter from Bombay, mentions, 

tion towards the end of the year. The that at the request of the Madras 

demand for this staple of Arracan seems Government, Lieut. Fell, of the Indian 

to increase with the productiveness of Navy, has been deputed to make some 

the soil. Yessels are expected from much-required surveys. He is first to 

Bourbon in the west, and in the east bring round here a pilot brig, building 

from China, and even from Sumatra, at Bombay, and then to proceed to 
where the rice of this jirovinee Madras.—Great activity prevails in the 
promises soon to supplant that of Dockyard at Bombay; a packet steamer 
Java. Yet, such has been the extraor- of 1440 tons, for engines of 500 horse 
dinary fertility of the season, that after power, has been some time begun ; an 
these customers have been supplied, 84 gun ship, and tuo brigs of war, arc 
there will remain a sufficient stork for also in hand. 

the suffering districts of Bengal. It is A Special Meeting of the Dhurma 
pleasing to contemplate the different Shuba ” has been held, to coiisider the 
aspect which this province now pre- question, as to whether native pilgrims 
sents ; to contrast the Arracan of two would avail themselves of the ineans of 
centuries ago, when it was the scourge transit afforded by railways. Tlie opi- 
of the low'er parts of Bengal, and sent nion of those assembled, was that the 
its marauders up the mouths of the pilgrims would so avail t' e nselves if 
Ganges, and turned our fertile fields arrangements weie made for refresh- 
into that wild deseit, known as the ments, and for proper accordanre of the 
Soonderbuns, with that same province rules of caste. 'It was decided that a 
at the present time under a civilized letter to this effect should be addressed 
government, pouring its products into to the Honorary Secretaiy of the East 
the lap of this province.— Fr. of India. Indian Riilway Company. 

Batavia. —We have received a file The “ Harlequin,’’ a little Schooner 
of the Java Courant,” to the 1st Sept. from China, was burnt at the Satid- 
which contains some items of interest, heads, with treasure to the amount of 
as also tabular Statements of the trade a lac of rupees on board—very faint 
and shipping of the Colony dur.iig the hopes of recovering which are enter* 
past year. tained, but the underwriters, local in* 

The Courant" of the 12th August, surance offices, i^e determined to try, 
notices that about 6 a.m. on the 30th and so are about to send down a 
July a shock of an earthquake was felt steamer for the purpose. The “Aber* 
at Kedirie, passing in the direction foyle,’ a new and very fine vessel, was 
from south to north; altliough very re- also set on fire by an accident, but 
markahly felt, it caused no damage.— saved after a little, and not costly 
A letter from the Netherlands, dated damage The loss of the ** Royal 
May 8th, notices that H. N. M.’s frigate Consort” was notified last summary. 
*' Jason,” commanded by Captain J. More ships have come in from ^ew 
F> D. Bouricius at Flushing, was under South Wales, bringing horses out fur 
orders to convey the newly appointed Government chiefly, but also on ac- 
Govemor General of the Dutch East count of private parties. As yet these 
Indies, Mynheer Roehbussen, to Java. cargoes have been productive of very 
VOL. VI.-NO. 24. DECEMBER, 1845. 2 N 
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hcav} l'38s, inconsequence of the deaths 
of the horses on board. The very hist 
vessel, the “Elizabeth and lleiirj,” 
which cleared out from Sjdiiey with 
uinety-eiKlit horses, landed only hfty- 
eight. This is attributed partly to the 
novelty of the trade, by which neither 
the shippers know what are the requi¬ 
sites towards fitting up the hold for 
their purpose, nor do the skippers know 
what the necessities of the horses are. 
On oue occasion, we belieie, the stalls 
were only made two feet and soino odtl 
inches wide. As tlie difticnities arc 
found out, they uill be removed, and a 
ilourisbing trade established between 
India and Austialia, in live stock of 
this dcsciiption. A spcculatiou was 
also attempted, a short time ago, in 
coal from Sydney, and by competent 
judges thought to be with cverj pros¬ 
pect of success—but the venture went 
doM n in one of the vessels lost in Toircs 
Stiaits. 

Clvij)X. —e have pajw'rs from 
heucc to the IGth October, 

Cejlun, until now, lias been con¬ 
sidered in its infancy } but a sudden 
indication of matin ity is afforded in 
the increasing and muliipljing of the 
Press and the aiiuuunceiuent of a con¬ 
templated liailvvay. Four new news¬ 
papers ine*!iniioiiiiced to appear here 
hluntly. Wc note this increase in the 
number of tlie Cejioii Journals as a 
mark at once of the advancing pros- 
pent} and the rising inielligcMice of the 
t'olony. The (Jcylou lleraltl^ vvluch 
was purchased by its late pioprietor, 
not a }eiu' ago, foi £600, has been sold 
for £1178, and is placed under the 
efficient mauageinent of Mr. Knighton. 
We wish our contemporaries of the 
Cinnaiiiun Isle, present and prospec¬ 
tive, every possible success, 

CHINA. 

We have our usual files of Hong 
Kong papers to the 30th September. 

The must iiitoi eating item of our in¬ 
telligence is a Memoiiul addressed by 
the English merchants of Kongkong to 
Lofd Stanley, setting foith various 
grievances to which they arc subjected 
by the local Government, and the cor- 
vcHpondonce between the Memorialists 


and His Excellency the Governor. The 
merchants complain that, after being 
coaxed and forced into building at Hong¬ 
kong, under a promise held out to them 
by Captain Elliott that they were to 
have their lands either in fee-Bknple at 
one off tvvO‘ years’ purchase-, or at a no¬ 
minal quit-rent, very onerous terms were 
imposed upon them by Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger, and are still enforced by the pre¬ 
sent Government. Tliey also complain 
of the arbitrary levy of an assessment for 
the maintenance of the Police, while no 
Municipal body has been formed to 
control the expenditure ; ami that “in 
a place nominally declared to be a free 
port, every description of commerce and 
trade is a subject of taxation, or source 
of revenue, or of monopoly sold to the 
highest bidder.” Under these circum¬ 
stances, tlR-y ask Her Majesty’s Govem- 
raeiit to direct the abolition of the Opium 
Faim, the Auction Duties, and other 
“ harassing taxations,” declaring that if 
this is not ilone, the European inhabi¬ 
tants- of tlie settlement, following the 
example of the Chinese, will be com¬ 
pelled, at all risks, to leave it. It is, 
they say, a place totally without com¬ 
merce, yet taxed even in the one matter 
of ground-rent more heavily than any 
other port of China is altogether. Hong¬ 
kong, say the Memorialists, “ was never 
actually required by tlie British Mer¬ 
chants-; and has become even less use¬ 
ful than ever since the oiiening of the 
live ports.” They believe that it is ouJy 
useful as a Naval and Military Station, 
and therefore submit that the few Mer¬ 
chants settled there should not be called 
on to pay any considerable part of its 
exp'encos. 

Anotber matter of some interest is a 
correspondence betwixt the Governor 
and the Chinese autliorities of Foo- 
chow-foo on the- rude treatment of Bri¬ 
tish visitors by the populace of that 
place. Goveinor-Oeseral Lew attri¬ 
butes the treatment complained of to the 
curiosity of the people, who have not 
yet become accustomed to the sight of 
E-uropeans, and, consequently, crowd 
about them to an inconvenient degree. 
He suggests as a remedy, that eveiy 
Englishman intending to visit the place 
should give notice of such intention,, 
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when « gunrd of poUcemaii would he 
appointed to take cam of him. This of 
auitrse did not quite suit tlic Consul, 
who moved as an amendment, that the 
police sliould (>e distiibutcd in the streets 
Bear tha Cansulato, and that tlie shop¬ 
keepers of tlie ward sliould he made re¬ 
sponsible fur tlie capture of any one 
affronting an English visitor. 

MnglisHt Trade with FwhCham'-Fm. 
—We ha\e had souio conversation Avith 
a gentleman wlio visited Fuo-choAA'- 
feo reoentij’, VAhu had the vei-y best op- 
portunilies of making himself acquainted 
with tho cummereiai piospects of that 
port. Oiir informant (who in ever} 
respect is a person to be depended upon) 
states that the violent opposition toAvards 
foieign commerce, which fora longtime 
was exhibited by the authorities, has 
entirely ceased. They noAV express tiieir 
willingness to encourage trade, and are 
fully aware of the advantages to be de¬ 
rived therefrom. At the same time the 
development of the resources of the dis¬ 
trict will be gradual; the black teas AA'hich 
groAV in the vicinity have ahvays found 
a market at Ciiuton, and tlie present 
crop, or the gieater portion of it, has 
already been secured fur that market, if 
not bought by tlie teamen out and out. 
Tlie cost of inland carriage is very great; 
un the inferior leas, not much less than 
25 pet cent. Tliis, with the furilicr 
fdtarges for transit on returns, will ine¬ 
vitably lend to tlie establisliing a large 
foreign traffic in the port of Foo-chow- 
foo, which is the natural channel through 
which the valuable trade of that disliict 
will flow. Musters of tea, avc hear, 
have been sIioavu by the local native 
tnerchaiits of a good quality, and coiisi- 
ilerably under tlie prices tliat rule in the 
Canton market. Cotton fabrics, of Url- 
tisb American make, arc also found in 
tlie sliops, and in some demand for con¬ 
sumption, having been purchased in 
Canton, and carried uverlatid by canal 
and other means of transit. The city 
of Foo-clioAV-fuo is described as being 
regularly and beautifully built ,i he streets 
crossing each other at right angles, anil 
clean. The populace, iu number about 
600,000, are an orderly and iiulustrious 
class; tile shops and places of trade 
having all the appearance of a tluiviiig 


internal trade. His Excellency Major- 
General D'Aguilar was received with 
every demonstration of respect liy tlic 
M.inilaiins, and the other high naval 
and military officers, Avho visited him on 
board her Majesty’s ship Iris, and in¬ 
vited liim to meet the Viceroy Avitliin the 
walls of tlie city. 'I’he Major-Gcnerai 
accepted the inv tatiun, and Avas re- 
ceiAcd with the greate-t coidiality, as 
Avere also the officers of Ins stuifaiid the 
other gciitieraeu avIio accompanied him. 
At the intervieAv, a little iueident oc¬ 
curred which is worthy ef iiot.ee as cha;- 
racterietic of the Chinese officials, and 
shuAving foreigners the Avay to deal Avith 
them. After an audience of some length, 
and a mutual exchange of civilities, tiie 
Viceroy intimated to General D'AguiUr 
that a collation had been prepared in an 
adjoining apartment, hut that it Avas not 
etiquette for a person Ijolditig his high 
office to sit at taiile Aviih foreigners. He 
Avas inuTicdiately iiiforiiii'd, tliat, in Eu¬ 
rope, a Urilish General was considered 
fit to sit at table Avilh any croAviied head, 
and that the Majur-General and suite 
could not accept of his hospitality, un¬ 
less their eutcitainer aa'as a partaker 
himself. The proud Tartar unbent and 
took a seat Avith his guests. Interviews 
of this nature between the liigb officials 
of C'liiria and those of our oAvn ciiuiitiy 
must have a good effect ; the more espe- 
ciully, Avlieri Her Majesty’s represeota- 
tiA'e combines in himself the liankiiess 
of a soldier, the polish of a geiiilemaii, 
and the tact of a man of the world.— 
Friend of China. 

A “ Cliiiicse Coasting Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Company’’ has been projected, Aiiih 
the object of keeping up a coniintinica- 
tioii betAvixt the ports open to foreign 
trade, by meaiyi of three iiMii scrcAV- 
pn pelled steamers of 300 tons burden 
ami 100 horse poAver each, with tAVo 
smntler vessels to run betAA’een Canton 
and Kongkong. 

liemarks upon the Chinese Trade at 
Kong\(mg during Julg. — The princi¬ 
pal native commerce Avas on account 
of ten large junks, on their Avay to 
Teentsin, tAvo of wliich had come from 
Singapore and one from CSnton. The 
most remarkable thing Avas the latter 
being freighted by Shantung merchants, 
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a race of tradera wlio scarcely ever leave 
their own province, but had on this oc¬ 
casion BO entirely changed their habits 
as to wander from the place of their birth 
to this distant settlement. The cargoes 
brought fioiu Cuntuu consisted of sugar, 
and manufactures peculiar to that city, 
ns well as a variety of drugs. They 
bought altogether above 120,000 
pieces of calico, some owlets, but no 
other woollens, 

Theie were few other junks that did 
any business. One arrived from Sin- , 
gapore, and is now discharging her 
cargo of d}e-barks. Some of the 
smaller crafis coasting along Ku aiig- 
tung Province bought a variety of 
British manufactures, not exceeding 
10,000 dollars in amount. 

Tlie following salt vessels arrived. 
—36 from Kwelsen, 16 from Hae- 
hoiig, I from Ting-hae, which im¬ 
ported altogether 13,200 piculs. The 
trade has for several dajs been at a 
stand. 

(Signed) Charles Gi:tzlaff. 

Aaiiftant Magiatrate in the Chinese 
Department. 

Victoria, 2d August, 1845. 

We are authorised to stale that 
Government have instructed the Ab- 
sessors to make a deduction of 40 per 
cent, from' their valuation of pioperty 
in Hong-kong subject to Police Kate. 
Hottg-kong Register, 

AUSTRALASIA. 

New South Wales. —We have pa¬ 
pers from Sjdney to the 23rd July ; 
Melbourne to the Paramatta, Geelong, 
and other provincial towns to corres¬ 
ponding dales. Sydney is reviving, 
and this time with strong hopes of 
permanent prosperity^ as her conuner- 
cial system after being most rudely 
dealt with, has, by dint of affliction, 
reformed itself. Fair play at the hands 
of the Colonial office is all she needs 
now ; but when that is to come, Lord 
Stanley and Parliament only know! 
The squatter’s question is the subject 
of painful and earnest discussion in 
the colon)’, and the snlijecl of quit-rents 
is also (Aicupjiiig a good deal of 
attention in tlie papers. 

The Melbourne Courier has been re¬ 


vived in an enlarged form, and is edited 
by the proprietor, Mr. Alderman Kerr. 
Part of the typ' is of Colonial roanti- 
facture, from the foundry of Mr. 
Alexander Thompson, of lllawarra, ' 
and is said to be the tint tngde from 
entirely colonial metal. In anticipa¬ 
tion of a dissolution of the Legislative 
Council, Mr. Kerr had addressed the 
electors of the Melbourne district, as a 
candidate for representing them in that 
body. It is also said that Mr. J. F. 
Fawkiier was about to commence a 
canvass for the same purpose. 

Dr. JL^ichardt and Party .—Another 
rumour was prevalent at Brisbane, 
vviien the steamer Sovereign left More- 
ton Bay, on the 13th instant, that Dr. 
Leichardt was alive, and, with his 
party, was on his way back to the 
settled districts. This intelligence, 
which we trust may proved to be cor¬ 
rect, was brought by some blacks, who 
had just arrived from the wilds in the 
direction taken by the venturous band. 
The party which was about to proceed 
in search of the Doctor and his follow¬ 
ers, nevertheless, intended to lose no 
time in ascertaining his fate.— Austra¬ 
lian, July 17. 

Van Diemen’s Land. —We have 
papers from Hobart Town to the 11th 
July. 

The Bank of Australasia, and the 
Union Bank, had contributed to lower 
the rate on interest nr money, and on 
disGounts, bj lending the Comiuiaaarait 
the sum of £60,000 at 6 per cent. 

Inforniutiun has been received by 
an official resident at Hobart Tow'ii, of 
the contemplated intention of the Home 
Government, to discontinue sending 
prisoners to this Colony, mid in future 
to seud them to Port Essington, which 
will be constituted a free port, and 
have an extensive Government esta¬ 
blishment, the management of which 
will be offered to Captain Matthew 
Forster, if, as the same authority 
states, that gentleman declines the 
Governorship of this Colony, on the 
advancement of Sir Eardley Wilmot to 
the Governor-Generalship of New 
South Wales. — Cornwall Chronicle, 
Only a month before the arrival of 
this news, the Yandemoiiians had got 
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up a petition to ttic Imperial Govern- 
nieiiti for the abolition of the Probation 
System. The Queeu has approved of 
the sum of £4,000 per annum, as t'le 
salary of hU Excellency the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Van Diemen’s Land. 

UoBAKT Town. —Public attention is 
still on the qui oive&s to the particulars 
of the bulky oHieial despatches received 
by the late arrival. Little more is 
known with any - .egree of cei tainty res¬ 
pecting them than they were very vo¬ 
luminous and the deprived Lieutenant- 
Governor of his appetite to dine with the 
diet Kegt., which had invited him to 
mess the day after their receipt. What 
little has since oozed out, coupled with 
the oiniiious silence of the JRevieto, 
which has failed to give his trumpet 
Hoiirish to the usual elfect, '* that His 
Excellency has been honoured wilb des¬ 
patches from the Secielary of State, the 
coiilente of which are of the most flat¬ 
tering and gratfy ug description," has 
tended to euniirin the statement in our 
last number, that the burthen of the 
lute despatches are of an unsatisfactory 
and unwelcome nature. 

The result of the deliberation of tlie 
Executive has nut yet transpired. 

The rumours continue unabated, and 
comprise a feajjful array against the in¬ 
terests of the colony, li is said the 
Lieutenant-Governor is directed to re¬ 
fund, as soon as possible, the advances 
made by the C.'mmissariat. It is easy 
to believe this rumour is true. The 
sum due is about £97,000. 

The expenditure in fntnre is to be 
restricted witliiii the (trobable bounds 
of the revenue. Nothing can be easier 
done if the Home Government would 
pay the r portion of the extra expenses 
with which we arc oppressed by their 
penal discipline measuics. If the re¬ 
medy be forced upon the colony,by strin¬ 
gent docking and taxing, it will be by 
efforts both cruel and arbitrary in their 
results. Connected with this rumour, 
it is asserted that the pol.ee force is to 
be largi’ly diminished. 

Hobart Town and Launceston are 
to be/avotireif with Municipal Corpo¬ 
rations. That is, the inhabiiauts will 
in future be permitted to tax ihem- 
' selves, for paving, lighting, waterings, 


sewering, cleansing, improving, watch¬ 
ing, &c., their towns. 

Turnpikes are to be established. 
They may be established, but they will 
never pay tlie expense of their estab¬ 
lishment. 

Public works and road-making in 
the inhabited portion of the colony are 
virtually stopped. The convicts are to ‘ 
be withdrawn us kiuch as possible from 
the settled districts, and u\, all cases 
uie to provide for themselves as much 
as they can. In tliese out-stations 
tliey will he guarded by detatchments 
of tlie military. 

Such are a few of the principal ooz- 
ings of the despatches. The colony is 
to be used for Imperial purposes of Pro¬ 
bation discipl ne, with as little regard 
to its effects upon the free inhabitants 
as their apathy will permit. 

Who after this will refuse to sign the 
Petition P Who will say that sucli a 
remonstrance is not imperatively re¬ 
quired ?-‘-Hobart Toton Courier. 

Probation Department, —A very im¬ 
portant notice 'has been given by the 
Comptroller-General in the Oazetle. 

It is an intimation to the holders of 
Conditional Pardons that they may, if 
desirous make applieation to have the 
limits of such pardons, which hereto¬ 
fore conflned them to this island, ex¬ 
tended to the limits of the Australian 
Colonies and New Zealand. By this 
legulation so vast an extent of territory 
will be thrown open to the holders of 
Conditional Pardons, that they will be 
virtually free, Sjdiiey and its w.ile- 
spreading agricultural districts; Port 
Piiillip, and its rainificalions; South 
Australia, Swan River, and New Zea¬ 
land, give a latitude lor vast nuuibeis 
of condittonal mdli to act veiy uiicou- 
(li.ioiially ; nor do we see any reason 
to doiib* that very many will include 
North and South Aiueiica os within 
their limits. If the Lieutenant-Govern¬ 
or, with whom the approval rests of 
adding to the limits of the Condiliuuai 
Pardon, allows our best characters only 
to go, it may be doubted how far tltis 
Colony will eventually bvi^lited by 
the measure. If, on the othir hand, 
His Excellency decides with the object 
of lessening the superabundant prisoner 
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population cliiefly in view, the effect 
of tranoportatioii as a puiiislimeiit will 
become, both here and at home, more 
ineffective as such than ever. We shall 
await with some curiosity the effect of 
this notice upon our iieiffhbours, espe¬ 
cially the South Australians, whose 
country so abounds iii rich ores that 
they uiidennine their own territory and 
the Tusmauiau cliaractcr with equal 
celerity. 

South Austhali.v. — Papers from 
this Province to the 9th July, announce 
the total abolition of the Harbour 
Tonnage, Wharfage, and other Port 
Dues in South Australia. Tlte Gover¬ 
nor opened the Legislature on tlie 23i'd 
June. The finances of the Colony 
appear to be in a very satisfactory state. 

The salary'of the Governor, for the 
time being, had been fined at £1500 
sterling per annum, to be secured upon 
the receipts of the Customs. 

An Act was passed by the Legislative 
Council, on the 3rd July, which abo¬ 
lishes all dues of every description 
upon vessels entering or departing from 
the ports of this province. As this 
measure has come into force from and 
after the date of its passing the Council, 
no vessel entering Port Adelaide, or 
any oth^r port of tlie province, will 
henceforth be called to pay any tiling 
for Pilotage, Light, Harbor, Clearance, 
or Wharfage. 

The Port is Free in the most exten¬ 
sive sense of the word, to the shipping 
of the whole world. 

The importance of this resolution on 
the part of his Excellency, warmly 
responded to as it has been by a una¬ 
nimous Council, must be productive of 
effects tlie most decisive for the future 
welfare of the Colony; and of benefits 
extensively affectingourown commerce, 
as well as the shipjiing interests of these 
Colonies, and of the Empire, many 
vessels desirous of visiting our liarhour 
having been deterred by the heavy 
charges which were deemed indispen¬ 
sable to Colonial Finance. We rejoice 
iq contemplating the assured benefits 
which must accrue to the Province 
from the extensive diffusion of tlie 
cheering intelligence; and fondly an¬ 
ticipate an extensive influx of regular 


and speculative arrivals, both for the 
purposes of iiiter-Colonial commerce, 
and with a view to the ample and re¬ 
munerative freights vvhicii will con¬ 
stantly await them for tlic home market, 
and to which the siciulil} increasing 
productions of our successful mines 
essentially contribute, dirccilv and in¬ 
directly. Added to all these, vve may 
confidently expect numerous visitors 
for repairs and lefi'eshments, both 
wlialers and mernhantnieii, and we feel 
assured the period is not far distant, 
when the beneficial effects of tlie new 
line of policy will ramify and demon¬ 
strate themselves throughout every 
interest in the community, in sue i a 
manner as that they may be sensibly 
felt and acknowledged by every indi¬ 
vidual. 

Thanks to the judicious measures of 
Governor Grey, and to the firmness 
and discreet promptitude with whicli 
he has carried them out, vve have at 
length attained a firm position, and 
liave laid the sure foundations of 
national wealth and honour.— S, .1. 
Iteffister. 

A Bill for ascertaining tlie num¬ 
ber of iiiliabitaiitB of Soiitli Aus¬ 
tralia for 184G, had been passed. 
When the cesnus for 1844 was taken, 
tlie population amounted to 17,3(i(j; 
liut the influx of Emigrants since that 
period, has been such as to iudtiee a 
belief tliat it now considerably excceils 
20 , 000 . 

His Excellency has announced his 
inliMition of forming a townsliip at 
Rivoli Bay, and estnbUsliiiig a mail to 
Portland Bay, and for these purposes, 
votes were taken for an addition to the 
Police force, and for the sum of £600 
to establish the mail. 

77te Mining Association .—No less 
than £1400 was paid on Saturday on 
account of the balance of the first call. 
When tlie association was started, £300 
were paid in eiglit days. The cash 
capital, after paying for a considerable 
quantity of land, amounts to £1700. 
Advance, South Australia !—South 
Australian^ July Bth. 

CAPE OE GOOD HOPE.' 

We have papers from Cape Town 
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to tiio 2Gth Sept., aiul from Graham’s 
Town to Nov. IHth. 

The estimates for 1846 had been 
laid before llie Council. Official state¬ 
ments also made in council represent 
the colonial dnanecs in a must flourish¬ 
ing condition. The whole of the co¬ 
lonial delit it was expected would be 
extinguislied at the close of the year 
1846. 

It is intended shortly to establish a 
uniform rate of postage throughout 
the colony, at 4d. per lialf ounce 
weiglit, whatever may be the dis¬ 
tance. The Government not wishing 
to make the Post-office a source of re¬ 
venue, tl is late Will be reduced as 
soon as it can be uflonled. And in 
order to eflect this reduction tlie 
clerks to the Ci\il Cominissioners and 
Kesideiit Magistrate^, with the excep¬ 
tion of those at Graliain’s Town and 
Port Elizabet >, are to be emplojcd as 
postmasters, to save £887 per annum. 

The Commercial Advertiser slates 
that in Council— 

“ In answer to a question by Mr. 
Ebden, Mr. Montagu slated that the 
I.icut.-Goveruur had sent in his resig¬ 
nation ; and Mr. Ehden gave notice 
that he would move to the effect that 
the office of Lieut.-Governor sliould be 
abolished. * 

Mr. Montagu also stated that an 
Ag‘iit-Generai was about to be ap¬ 
pointed, whose residence sliould be on 
the immediate border, and wliose sole 
duly would be to supeiintend the re¬ 
lations and the operation of the trea¬ 
ties now subsisting belw’i'cn tiie colony 
and the border tribes. This, with a 
post twice a week, will much more 
tlian compensate for a Lieut-Governor. 

From the same papeis we find that 
it is proposed to establish a new Steam 
Navigation Company, to consist of 64 
shares of £100 each—the new com¬ 
pany to take over the Pheenix with all 
the liabilities of the old company sup¬ 
posed not to amount to more than 
£4,500. 

Natal. —'i'he Gazette announces 
the apjiointinent of E. E. Boyce, Esq.. 
W, Stramoek, Esq., and W. S. Field, 
Esq., to be Magistrates for the iiewly- 
. created District of Port Natal. 


Besides these appointments, it is un¬ 
derstood that the following have been 
faxed, though not yet Gazetted ;— Mar¬ 
tin West, Esq., late Civil Commissi¬ 
oner of Albany, to be Lt.-Governor, at 
a salary of £800 per annum. and 
the Hon. Henry Cloete, late Com¬ 
missioner at Natal, to be Recorder, at 
a salary of £700. An office combining 
the duties of Treasurer General and 
Registrar of Deeds, with a salary of 
£500, has also, we understand, been 
ofaered to, but declined by, Mr. J. Le 
S t'KUH, and is now offered to Mr. 
MooniE, well known as the compiler of 
the “ Colonial Records .”—Cape Toten 
Mail. 

We are informed that J. Skirrow, 
Esq., Civil Engineer, has been ap¬ 
pointed by the government to survey 
the Mouth of the Kowie, with a view 
to BHCLM-talning its suitability as*a Port 
fur shipping. This gentleman has the 
reputation of being an able engineer, 
with considerable experience, and we 
may therefore confidently expect that 
the duty to which he is thus ap¬ 
pointed will be discharged so as to re¬ 
move all existing doubts upon a sub¬ 
ject of such confessedly great impor¬ 
tance to the inhabitants of this Fron¬ 
tier.— Graham’s Town Journal 

WEST INDIES. 

Antigua. — Our files from this 
island are to the 251 h October. Sir 
Chailes Fitz Roy had announced to the 
Legislature his recall from the Govern¬ 
ment of the Leeward Islands, and his 
appointment as successor to Sir George 
Gipps, in New SouthWales. Addresses 
of regret had been voted to his Excel¬ 
lency by both Houses. It was reported 
that a grant was «bout to be made to 
Sir Charles by the Legislature, of 1000 
guineas. Some of the island papers 
are discussing the folly and unseason- 
ahleness of this extravagant compli¬ 
ment. Surrounded by heavy liabilities 
—compelled, by awful calamities, to 
resort to the borrowing system—deeply 
pledged to return the Mother Couutiy, 
at no very distant period, the 
£100,000 sterling which was forwarded 
under the conviction that we were in 
want, and at the instance of that verv 
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OoTeraor, bow can we offord—how 
can we poaeibly gire away £1000 atg? 
are the proapecta of the country auch 
aa to warrant this InTish expenditure ? 
•—Have the varioua branchea of ttie 
revenue increased to such an extent 
aa to justify a measure of the kind ? 
Alas, no!—and there is no prospect of 
increased receipts for the approaching 
year. The crops will fall much behind¬ 
hand,—the imports and exports (a 
priucipal part of the Colonial revenue) 
of this year are below those of tlie last 
—and now that ttie lai^ourera, taught 
by experience, are planting provisions, 
those dnties will be farther decreased. 
£20,000 sterling has been granted for 
the repairs of Churches, &c., and 
£50,000 more, at least, will be de¬ 
manded for that purpose. Ilow are 
we to be prepared to meet these de¬ 
mands, save but by taxation, or to 
return the £100,000 sterling, burrowed 
from Government ? and it surely does 
not look like economy to vote away 
hundreds and thousands, fur no other 
purpose than to convey a'leompllmeut! 

The corner-stone Of the new Cathe¬ 
dral at St. John’s had been laid with 
great ceremony. C. T. Cunningham 
had arrived in Antigua to administer 
the Getipral Government. The Hun. 
W. G. Cooke, President of the Council, 
would act as Lieutenant-Governor at 
St. Kitts. Captain Shorlland, the 
newly appointed President of Nevis, 
had arrived out. Colonel Doyle, Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor of Grenada, left that 
island cn the 25th, safe fur England, 
for the recovery of his health. Tlie 
temporary ailmiiiistrati<’n of the Go¬ 
vernment has devolved on tlie Hun. 
F.Y. Cliichley, President of the island. 
Sir John Campbellf<Bart., tiie Gover¬ 
nor of St. Vincent, was installed on 
the I3tl) October. 

Baubahos. —We have papers to the 
25th October. A Company for sup- 
pl 3 'ing Bridgwater with pure water had 
been funned, and the subject of Docks 
is mooted in the papers in connection 
vvith the railroad. New writs wete 
issued for the Annual General Election 
of Representatives to the Assembly, on 
the 16tli September. 

The resignatiuii of the Hon. and 


Rev. J. H. Gitteus not having been ac¬ 
cepted by Her Majesty, he still conti¬ 
nues a member of the Council Board. 

The Poll took place in the several 
Parishes on the 6th October. 

The following is the list of new 
Members returned ;— 

Christ Church. —Geo. Donovan, and 
John Le Gall. 

St. Philip. — J. R. Gooding, and 
J. E. Blades. 

St. Michael. —John Inniss, and J. 
Holligan. 

St. George. — The Hon, J. Sealy, 
and J. Thomas. 

St. James. —Samuel Branch, and_ J. 
Curhin. 

St. John. —Josiah Heath, and Grant 
Thonian, M.D. 

St. Thonuu. —J. S. Bascom, and J. 
G. Gruiil. 

St. Peter. —F. Goding, M.D„ and 
A. Fudcringhain. 

St. Lucy. —H. N. Springer, uud E, 
J. Archer. 

St, Andrew. —G. N. Taylor, and II. 
Crichluw. 

St. Joseph. —J. W. Grogan, and G, 
Sharpe. 

Bridgeton. —The Hon. H. E. Sharpe, 
and S. J. Pri‘Kco<l, Esq. 

The Election for the Parish of St. 
Lucy has been ileclareu void, in con¬ 
sequence of the neglect of the Sheriil' 
to publish the writ. 

Domikica.—W e have advices to tlve 
25th Oclobec. We are sorry to see 
the change that is taking place in the 
state of political parties and of public 
affairs generally in this Colony, which 
bodes no good to the progress and 
prosperity of the island. Party feeling 
and local prejudices have too long been 
suffered to ruin the general welfare. 
The Hon. T. W. Doyle, the Speaker 
of the House, who lias been so long 
persei'uled by the Liberal party, and 
iinding the political principles to which 
he was opposed gaining the sscend- 
eney in the House, lesigiied his seat, 
and Mr. Joseph de Beitgeiis, a Liberal, 
WHS relumed in hi.v stead. Mr. L. 8t. 
Vitle Gilbert had also resigned his seat. 
A deputation from the planters and in¬ 
habitants bad waited npoii and pre¬ 
sented an aildress, &e. 
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PaiNCE Edward’s Island. —We no¬ 
tice the following in the Boyal Ga¬ 
zette : — " Believing that a well-con¬ 
ducted Geological Survey might result 
in most important bencBtS| I think it 
might be useFul to make it known 
through Simmonda’s Colonial Magazine, 
that a sum has been appropriated for a 
Geological Survey of this colony. Some 
properly qualified person, desirous of 
visiting this interesting quarter of the 
Globe, might be thus induced to give 
U8 his seiTices for little more than 
would cover his expenses ; or, with the 
approbation of the Executive, Profes- 
SOI "^uckUind might be consulted, and 
\ds udv'ce obtained in this matter, 
thej. jhosen by the Royal Society 
'^Committee of Correspondence. It is 
no much to expect a Secretary to 
manage the general business of the So¬ 
ciety, and maintain the correspondence 
required for the promotion of the farm¬ 
ing cause, and show us the stimulating 
strides in improvements made in less 
favored soils and climates,” 

Notice to Matiners. -Tlie Elsht 

House on Point Prim, iP. E. Island, 
(a brick building), is now erected, and 
ready for the reception of the Lantern, 
which, it is expegted, will be completed 
in a few days. Vessels bound up or 
down the Gulf will observe that liic 
trees are now cut down from off the 
Point, and cleared away. This notice 
is given for the purpose of warning 
Mariners, in case tliey mistake Point 
Prim for any other point of Land, and 
run the risk of being lost. A vessel 
bound for Charlottetown, fell into tliis 
mistake'the other day, and passed the 
harbonr to the v\ estward—we believe 
in the night— and on returning, got 
on the Wood Islands, and was obliged 
to throw over-board a part of her cargo 
to enable hpr ip float ofl" again.— 
Jdapder,, 

By the Cnslum House Books for the 
tort of Charlottetown,jWe observe that 
that, during this season, tlieie lias 
been shipped to the West Indies, Ber¬ 
muda, Newfoundland, Quebec, United 
States, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick, uj) to the pieseiit lime, about 
38,000 bushels of Potatoes, 

Nmvim’Nm.AMj.—Wc have ilates 
VOL, vj.—NO. 24. pki'kmukk, 


by ship to the 9lh of November, but 
they contain little of interest. We 
congratnlate our friends in Newfound- 
latid and Nova Scotia on their pros¬ 
pect of improved means of communica¬ 
tion between those two colonies, as we 
understand, on good authority, that the 
splendid steamer Unicom Ims been pur¬ 
chased by Mr. Whitney, the contractor 
to be put on that route, and will leave 
for Halifax early in March next. 

It is a fact worthy perhaps of a pass¬ 
ing notice that the wliole of tltelatid in 
and about the iieiglibourhood of Con¬ 
ception Bay—very probably the whole 
island—is rising oid of the ocean at a 
rate which promises at no very distant 
day materially to affect, if not render 
useless, many of the best hart^nnrs we 
have now on 'the coast. At Port-dc- 
Grave a series of obser%ations has been 
been made wljich undeniably proves 
the rapid displacement of the sea level 
in that vicinity. Several large rocks 
o\^^r which schooners might pass some 
30 or 40 yf.irs ago with the greatest 
facility, are now approaching the sur¬ 
face, the water Ijcing navigable for a 
skiff. At a place called the Cosh, at 
the head of the Bay Roberts, upwards 
of a mile from the seashore, and at se¬ 
veral feet above its le\el, covered w'itii 
five or six feet of vegetable mould, 
there is a perfect beach —the stones be¬ 
ing rounded, of a moderate size, aud in 
all respects similar to those now found 
in the adj!icci>t land-washes.— Harbour 
(Irace Herald. 

Canada. —The last Official Gazette 
aimouuccs the further prorogation of 
the Provincial Parliament to the I9th 
of Npveniber; and tlien not to meet 
for the dispatch of lousiness. It is said 
that Parliament will not actually meet 
till February. 

A Hamilton pajier sn,vs, that King¬ 
ston, Qiieenston, aud other places on 
tlic Canadian frontier, are to be strong¬ 
ly fortified. 

Moukland, 20th Oct., 1845. The 
affl cting malady under which His £x- 
pcllenry the Governor General has been 
laboring, for a number of ye^rs, and 
wliich has slowly and almost impercep¬ 
tibly been producing a morbid altera¬ 
tion ill the cheek, has within tlic lust 
184'). 2 o 
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ten da)8 assumed a phagedcpuic cha^*- 
actei, by which a portion of the soft 
))arts oflhe cheek, have been destroyed 
'flic violtMico of the action in a great 
measure Yielded *fo'r a dav or two but 

* V, • 

bus nat jet iiubs|4eu. 

His “Excellency’s health has not ma- 
leilally sunhrcil; although it'has been 
necessaiy for hiul'^ to observe a very 
• 1-igid.abstinense.' 

.JAMEh CnAWFonD, M. D. 

Rout., L.'AIacooneli., M. I). 

Wcundersltand ajiplemled formation 
- ,ot slate 'has Ueen diacorered within 
about forty miles of the navigable coin- 
inunicatio'ir of Lake Huron, the quarry 
coutains slates W all dimenbions and 
tbickneases from two inches to the 
eighth of an inch. We trust tU»t>'gorac 
cuterpriising individuals wilt, by intro- 
duciug slate as a covering for our 
houses, tKus afford. pne xn-cventative to 
our frequent fires. We have also been 
shewn- some beautiful spccinicnB of 
white niarblej nearly as white as sta¬ 
tuary, and also of the “ Verde Antique” 
as it ,is called, and whi^ exists in 
incxhaustablc quantities upon the cliffs 
of the Gananoque Lake a few miles 
only htflow Kingston .—Kinffsitm Chro¬ 
nicle. 

Mineral Survey/ of Canada.—flht 
leport on a Geological Survey of Gan- 
adu, presented to the House of Assem¬ 
bly test session, and ordered to be 
jirinted is now published, and coutains 
matter of much general interest. 

The Limestone formation, says the 
report, extends at least 30,000 B(|uarc 
miles of the surface of the province. 
It abounds in excellent rnutecials, and 
its quality in mar>y*places is sufflcicnlly 
hard to take a fine polish, and yield a 
good marble. 

Bill in this vast district, we regret to 
^aJ, -the search for coal will not be 
successful. Taking into consklerntion 
the extremely moderate dip and the 
undisturbed couditidn of the strata of 
limestone, and tiie general eien geo¬ 
graphical surface of ilie country, and 
also the depth of the strata below the 
at which coal foimatious arc 
found, we are not warranted reasonably 


to anticipate the finding of any coal 
between the lop of Lake Huron niid 
Quebec. 

■ Ifut of Iron the quantity found In 
the Province is likely to prove vevj 
considerable. Considc'-ing the valuable 
(teposits of tins mincial ulivady known 
in' Marmora, ]\Ia<lof, Bedford, HiiH. 
t&c., and the detlectiou of the magnet 
over legions of great exrcnt, it is not 
unreasonable to hope that a diligent 
Search may disclose provincial beds of 
dqual'consequence of those of Now 
York State. 

The deposit of gj-psiferous shale, to 
valuable for its gypsum salt, hjdroulic 
lime, occupies ueaily all that iie'’’. Qf 
landt^dricb separates Lake Orf' .o fri>,ni 
liUkc Erie, skirts the shore of tl^ 
former lake through Niagra county, 
ppijsses by Cajoga, Yqrk, aud Paris, 
near Galt, oti the Gritud River, aud 
turns noithward towards Aabot’s Head 
bii Lake Huron. The thickness of 
this dqpobit Is estimated at 300 feet 
About threg and a half miles below 
Cayqgn, there is a hard solid bed of 
Water lime, thirty .feet thick, 'riie 
gypsum, it appeal's^ te deposited In de¬ 
tached' masses, ' almost iirvariuLly 
assuiiiiiig more or less of a conical 
shape. Adjacent to. t^e gypsum, and 
indeed sometimes intermixed with it, 
are vast quantities of water lime. The 
beds worked in York atfd.,Paris uic 
extensive, and pifuduce excellent gyp¬ 
sum. This part of Canada, we are 
informed, extending from Galt to 
Cayuga cannot fail in time, from the 
min^al contents of the subsoil to be- 
comp one.of the most valuable parts of 
the Province. 

An interesting discovery has been 
made of the existence of Lithographic 
Stone at Rama, on Lake Slmcoc. It 
is of the best quality, ami the supply 
is very large, whieh Is the more satis¬ 
factory, inasmuch nS this stone is ouly 
to ,be found in one other place in the 
world—Solenhofen on the Danube— 
and has hitherto commanded a mono¬ 
poly xiHcb. ^ 

NqvA ScQTiA. —Tho following im¬ 
portant and highly satisfactory dispatch, 
to Lord Auckland, on the subject of 
allowing the Americans to till in the 
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2 ADVERTISING SUEKT FOR SIMMONDS’S COLONIAL MAGAZINE- 

XVO&V-HANDLED TABL^ HNIVES, lOs. PEA DOZEN. 

ivory-handled table knives, with high shbvMets, lOs. per dozen, if to bahuice la. per 
dozen extra? desserts, 9s.; carvers, 88,6d.|^ pairt white bime ^hie knives^ Cs,per 
dozen; desserts,4s.; carvers, 2s, pei pak; Waok botn tabje kmvee, 68,pefMwsen; 
desserts, 4s.; carvers, 2s. 6d.; table steels. Is. each. ^ Table knives, wUh bwidles Qf the 
celebrated substitute for silver, tnhde oply by It and.B. f^hiph cannot be distiuguised 
from sterling silviar, except bythe'mark) 2^. 6d. per dozen; desserts, IBs.; oarvers 
per pair, 6s; 6d. .4^markfed^‘ RIPPON and Warranted. .' 

AlPPOKand'ftw ETON’S Steek bf GenbftJ fnafeii^ng Ironmongery fs literaHv 
the largest ki woiM. 3%eplhM|Tttt tbKjrda^lit'dti^ley spy language whicb'^adll 
cupvey an. adeotiate ini^AssiMi of tta variety and axteiiL: thereibre invite • pur¬ 
chasers to-«all-«&djn^iaiin: it.. ' 

: RIFP-u^N AN© BUB«r<)N, 

'' &; qxpoltojKteREr; cOw^Sa off'^^awM^fSTiifiKT, 



Hosiers and Hatters^in the Kingdom—8$ varieties id the OUTPiTTING 
WAEKHOtJSK of the Inventor. H«NHV fOWliLIn latp; HEXZtE ft 
EOWSLL, DM, N«wv I%htt/api|,af 




ITtJ ^ J-It 


rmS9 


sent on receipt of post^ofiB'ce bfdpr, with three^'suWfiB gddedlo^; 


vailing or hightly coverings for the hefud are :^havcf y^t Heto^-^Pt^gehnie 

Beoiiiw. ■ ' ' . ' ' " V‘.■ 

” The Teniphir Capt.'^A most welcome men iuid fee ledies—a 

truly elegant e,nd exceedingly, pbrnfortaWe Cap, wh^hef re¬ 
turning from the Opera or Soiree.”—Court Gazette. \ 

A neat Assortment of French Cambric Pocket Handkei'chiefs, Cravats, &c., 
and aiew Novelties from Paris. Some Bargains in the rem^^r of the late 
Partnerslkip Stock. ^ ^ , 

jaSKPU FEW IV , 

' 105, NEWATE STREET, LON DON 

MANUFACTOlieR O# 

Turning Lathes, Flattii^ Mills, Stocks and Dies, Circular and 
other Saws, FiTes, Tools, and Materials, 

For Engineers, Millwrights, Die Sinkers, Qqsch Makers, Locksmiths, Lamp- 
makers, IManoibrte Makers, Plumbers, Wood and Me’tisl Tumbrif, Gun Makers, 
Engravers, Watch and Clock Makers, Lapidaries, Jewellers, Odd and Silyer- 
smiths, Saddlers, Curriers, Dentists, Philosophical afd Matheinaticsl Instru¬ 
ment Makers, Carpenters, &c. ' ; ' 

Ifool (EheBtftfRtchr.tiii comfit, .. ^ r. 

CUTLERY OF THE’ FIJNESJ QUAHT'J^. 

XHONMONOSRY, 6F EVERY Dfi80RX#TliaN» 

' WHOLESALE, RETAIL, AND FOR EXFORTATiON. 


BROOKMAN & LANGDOK, 

Blaclk LecifI Peueir Manufli^tiir^rft, 

• 28 , GREAT RUSS&LL STREET, 

• BLOOMSBURY. . “ ' 

To BIS HAD or ALL STAtldNEH's. V r , - 




AOTKBTISlNCt SHEET POB SlUMOHOS's COLOHIAL MAOAEIHE. 


r!6Ui&HS,^OLi)S, ANfilCAf ARtog MrECTUALLY 

CUnEO BY BGATINO's mbOH .LOZEMGSSi 


Dotn (Hi'^scooant ot tbe numercMis oroeft omsMnuv reowv^a^ and ttie ,poK 
various and respectable 'testtmoniais gra^itoiasliir lorward^. Thirty years’ 
^perienoe hna fully |»lroved4he|[^gTaatutillty, ootiHily in the ordinary cases of 
cabgh and cold, buUin varamaJkmde oi wthinatiB^andeeasttniptive coinplaint8» 
wnether constitutional or eoierWise. They possess nlso the very desir^le re¬ 
commendations that they product^ no ine'onventepoei Inquire'no precaution, 
and efiect a cure of ihese maladies-m an incredibly short space of time. 


i R^CjEl<rT TESTimONT^LS? 

“Sir—1 should feed much to you i# you would send me a tin of 

your most exdellbnt'Iidzil^esi^t, nayiij[utrlha them,! Ifed they are the best 
remedy for Coug'h that cah|K>i^|ibly be h^: this 1 can testify experience, 
for 1 have bed ntrbiibled WiiK u mdtt violent coimh for many years, and biive 
tried many thiagd, but wi^ot^^^l^.bdhefit. until! met with ^our Lozenges, 
and they affinrded me instaift mnn. 1 reniam, Sir, yours truly, 

* ' “-IfENiiy WOODEBSON." 

“L Norfll Felthhra-^lacb, Ileaf Hounslow, Feb. 12, 1845.” 

TO Mr. Kea^njfi St. Paul'isl.’*' , ' ' ‘ 

. “ CIeai| SiATTHaviag Seen a qousiderable time durmg the-winter afflicted 
with a violent cough, purticuunrly ^ ^7^^ iiloVn’'iii bed, which continued 
for 8e\;f!ral^ottrs inc^aaittly, and- after trying muiy medicines without the' 
slIghtMt 1 was induced to try your LozepgeO} Md,. by taking about 

half a box of tbomi iq less then tweirty-four hours, (he cough entirely left me, 
and I have been- entirely freer,from iteeer since.. -Lam, dear Sir, yours very 
respectfully, . “ JAMEa Er.LlS,” . . 

(Late proprietor of the Chapter Coffee-house, St. Paul’s.) 

“ % Chiremont'-iermce, Feutonville, Feb.-17, 1848.” ' 

“ToMr; Keating;’’ 

... “Cheetham Hill, July 22nd, 1845. 

“Dear Sir —^Having, been for a long time troubled with a bad cough, 
which ut tinses was so bad that when Iwent^to bedl could get nearest th^ 
night through, I tried a great veutetyof medicines, from which I received but 
very little relief, until f- made trim of Ksattino’s Lozenobs, which, J am 
happy to say, have been of grea t benefit to nie; for with taking one or two 
during the day, and one at bed-time, 1 can^rest better than 1 have done for 
several years. As they have been or ^ much service to one, I think it my 
duty to make tlus^kaown. to (be public, aade^bope those,wbo are similarly 
afflicted will make a trial o£ro valuable a.remedy. ^ 

, “ 1 remain, deac Sir, yours respectfully,- 

“ To hit. Waliqsley, Cheetham Hill/’ , W. T. HESKKrH.’’. 


“Dover, January 2.5th, ISL*?. 

Sir—I hdve great pleasuitd'in mfoming you that* the 2s. fid. imx df 
KEATING’S'CDUGH LOZENGES, had at your hou|p about thri'e weeks ' 
since, has relieved Mrs. Hiller of a bad Cough, to which she has been subject 
many ^ears,especially yt ,t|ie a^nter^easeeB. A con^derable portion of the 
Lozenges am m hmo;;. nor'bmp for the lent fomi^t bad any occasioii to 

use them. 

1 . ' “Yours reroectfully, 

“Mr. S. Marten, Do^er.” . _“f.L^HiLLER.’’ 


These LcaEvons cowtaim aiitilER-Ok^mNOs. ANy-pREFArAV^iim 

■ oy''TpAt'Dftua. ■ IB ' ' 

Prepared anfidold in-'boxes aA T«; Ud., and in tins, 2s. 2d., 4s« fid., aifd*- 
10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEA'riNG. Cheiniet. &c., St Paul’s Chyttf.. 
yard, London; and^,by oild Patini Medicine Venders in the 

' Kingdom. 



ADVKKTISlNtt lUBtli: FUK MiMMOaiOS* COLONIAL MAOAiCINX. 


valuable PROPEKIY for sale.—T he Subscriber, being 

^ ' about to remove his FaniiljxAom ^e West ^Indies, is desirous SELL¬ 
ING his ESTABLISHMENT at-GoMi£B,.'five nfileu firoiA Kingston, in the 
IslAiid of iit. Vincent. < The premises, roCentljr painted «nd in perfect repair, 
eiHiipi ise a dwelting-house, bandsomeLyifimusned^nud carpeted throughout, 
wit!) veranda, entrance-haU, sxn^l iUaraary, din^-room for tvrenty-four per- 
Huus, piiDii'ies, front and hade drawiiw^rpcmB tbiity«two feet lung, seven fasd- 
rooiiis, with as many closets,-.five Englialk vrateiholosets, billiard-room with 
fuU-sized table (hn phich fotuH beds may cecasiotteny be made up), hot tjjf d 
fold baths, l‘ourteen-stane4 stables, kitchen iritfa miige. furniture, &c., seve¬ 
ral servants’ rooms, lawn with iet-d^eau, flo^ver-garden, Kitchen-garden, stcek- 
\ ard, fo wl-'hottse, cow-pen, and fine giunea-grass in' ^eat abundance. Water 
is conveyed in pipes to jeverjiu room in ^e hpu^, to the kitchen, and to the 
stables. The furniture is of tl^ best description, including glass, earthenware, 
china, looking-glasses, seoDces, 4 md lamps, lliere era mpe horses, ar phaeton, 
a curricle, and two curricle carts^ with harness, compide,^and a fire*engine 
with hoSi!. Witlrthese may had^ and for ^erCnt now |aid, fhe lease of one 
of the most pleasant houses in Kingston, naj^ally fuimshed, where a nror 
fcMioUftl man' may transact hid business, anu 'idbommo^aie his family when 
they visit the town. A purchaser may take e^er twenty or forty acres of 
land, and may establish an arrow-root-plMitation, as there are varimis build¬ 
ings which may he converted to the necessary purposes, and as a filtered 
stream of water runs through the gardens and grounds, wbich have been laid 
out at consideralde expense.;, A purchaser«ith fmi;ie'ea|rital may estaUish an 
hotel, to wMch, froiil the temperature and salubrity of the place, and the cir¬ 
cumstance of its being within half a mile of the well-known chalybeate spring, 
persons from the neighbouring islands, and' frdm Europe, especially inyt^ds, 
would rtniuously resort. To a professional man or merenant, but especially to 
an English gentleman of fortiine, to a residence in a warm cUmato may 
be'reconuiiended during a part of the y*r,;^his estahnshinent is well adapted, 
for in 24 days after leaving Southampton he may find hufamily surrounded by 
evCry comfort which they ]eft in the European home, and may without diffi¬ 
culty procure the immediate services of the present excellent servants of every 
description, who are attached to the spot where they have so long resiued. The 
sanie .Advantages preset themselves to any proprietor an estate who may be 
de8]']|;uus ofi bringing his fami^ to the West indies, and is prevented from doing 
.so in consequence of not having w^euitable residence on his property. There 
ivagoud supply of wines of the best quality, and there is uso an excellent 
library, consisting prihcipally of law books, to the value of upwards of £2,000 
sterling, which there is not any desire to dispose of, but from which, by way of 
accoiiiinodatiou mid inducement^ a purchaser may take any selecrioh that he 
pleases. Possession may be obtomca about the ih<mtb of June next year. The 
subscriber cannot leave the island himself, but is jpot unwilling to reliiuittish 
his practice, and to enter into an arrangement (of advanU^e 'to some English 
barris er) whereby the present and ftriure interest of his clmfttrand conrespdn- 
(lents may be protected. ^ A bugar Estate, containing about 250 ^res, and 
adjoining the above-mentioned premises, may'ht the Sametime^fae purchased. 

J. G. NANTON. 


FLOOR CLOTH W^ARimonSE^ 

m, STRAND, MEAfi TEMPLE BAR,*^ 

EsTALUSHgnJStA. v ^ . ^ • 

JOHN WILSb?^ ^gs Tespedtfnlly remind the Publie^ that he 
^ continues to supplv seasoned FLOOR CLOTH at the ver^ lowi»t raicb 
at which tht. bert article can l|e manufltotikred, and requests an -inspection of ’his 
present ftoek, wK^rh, for soundness nf qualito and variety of patterns, cannot be 
surpassed.^ , ^ . 

SEASONED FLOOR "CLOTHS FOR EXPORTATION. 


ADVE%T1»IN« SHEET FOR SIMMONPS’H COLOHIAl MAHAXllfB. 

J0¥€1B:S €APS, 

CPORfSMBN ARB BESPBCTFULLY INFORMBD, THAT 
JOYCE’S ANTI-CORROSIVE PERCUSSION CAPS, WADDINGS, 
&c*, rafiy Ih! had^ a» usuel» of all rcspi»ctable Quntnalien and Dealers in Gun* 
powder thro^hout the ‘United Kingdom, Colonies, &c. To prevent accident 
and di^mppointment from the use of spnrioas imitations, purchasers are 
requesti^l ,to observe the name of F. doyce, the Original Invent and Sole 
^amif<icim:er, <mj^eaoh sealed packet, without wkich they are not genuine. 

precautioii^iS rendered ueceaaary by some unprincipled individuals having 
imititf.l the Labels and Wrapwrs. Chemtcally-prciiared and other Wad- 
dints of a superior descriplionv A libera} profit to Exporters and the Trade.— 
Warehouse'', 55, Bartlmlomeir Close, Lmidoii.—Mraufacturer of bfitiUry Caps 
to the ll‘>o. East India Cmnpany, and to her l^ig^ty’s Board of Ordnance. 
N.U. -Indian .orders pimctually exectUed. ^ 

Agents for MadrasMessrs. M. Donuili. andCo. For Calcutta:— Watson 
Arboom'i.r, and Co. 

JOYCE’S IMPROVED WIRE CARTRIDGES. 

PERPSCT F&fiSBOBit FROM CJUOHS aM -TEW MUTUTER! 

A{IO INSTANT REMEV AND A RAPID 

. CURE., OF ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION, 

And all Disorder* of the Breath and^Luhgs^ 

ARE INSURPm BY 

l»R. IaOCOCK’S PVlillOlVlC. WAFBRM. . 

‘I'he tnily wonderfui ]u>wers of this remedy have.,called forj^Testimonials from 
all ranks of sof.iety,"'in all .quarters of the world. The following have just been 
ri'ccived •--- 

Move CtireR of Astbtna, Coti- The following rapid cure of 29 years 
sumption, . 0Ughs,&e. mUuU. Asthmatic Couou is communieated to 
Ituad the following Oam the Proprietors ho Mr. Lynch, Surgeon, 

Mr. J. C. RKiMMikUT. 22, MarlMtPlArr,' Market Street, Manchester. 

, Dated January 9, 1S46. MiddUton.aaarManofaeiter, Jfuly2S,1845. 

Uentlemeu,—Many and •urpriiiiig are the Sir,—1 am now (orty-fo-ir yaan m ogo, and 

Testinioniei of relief aflbrded to confirmed casei I have been afllicted with an Atthmatjc Cough 
of Asthma ami eoUsumpUoH, and long-standing since 1 was a boy of fifteen yean oljgge; during 
Coujf/u, and it dtU gratiiy ma to refer to many that time* I have rasotted to every Rieans in my 
respectable parties who are really anxioua to power to remove it, but in vain until last Sun- 
make known privately the great benefit they day, when 1 sent for a small box of Lococx’a 
have derived from this truly srasuiiable reipeiiy. Wavkm; 4 have taken two boxes since, and 
I enclose a lestfononiol of no ordinary value, as from the effbet they have had upon me, I feel 
it is tile gemrine exjirnssion of a griiteful man’s no doubt of a speedy recovery, 
feelings. I remaiu. J. C. UElNHARDi'. (Signed) > G£0. STRtNOER. 

The Particulars mRiiy hundred Cures may be had from every Agent 
thmiighout the Kingtlom and on the Continent. 

DR. RO SOCK'S AITEwS give instant relief, and a rapid Cure of 
AsUunas, Coastimptiuns,. Coughs,. Colds,'’and all Disorders the Breath and 
Luqgs. '* 

TO smaSRS AND P lEtXC BPSAKER& they are invaluable, as 
in a fi>w iioiirs they remove all hoarseness, and increase ^e power and flexi¬ 
bility of the voice. 

They have a moat piaasant taate.—Price Is. lid., 2a. 9d., 
'.■:R|ld"Tlfi. pet Box • 

AoKNYs-^Uyb 8XEVA1K CO., ), Bride Lane, Fleet Street, London. 

’ Sold by all Medicine Vendett. 

CAUTi6n.'—T o pvptoet the Publie from Spurious Xnaitationa, 
HER MAJESTY’S HGNpURABLE COMMISSIONERS 

■ATX CAVsjkp TO nX TXIKTXO J '< , IH> 

OX T«C tMHS OVIVIDEBACK * ^ ’ WHITE UiTTEHS 

.xoXiiimE vroAiM ; m GlldllMQ, 

If Pnrehasers mil aUend (.IqotioH, #Af|| teUl 'ke mr# UtgA the 

(intuiae Article. 



ADVERTISING SHEET FOR SIMMONDS S COLONIAL MAO^INS. 


GREAT REDUCTXGir W' TBS RRICE8 OF THE 
’-BEBRWiMf’FBB8.-■ 

QUALITY IMPROVED. 

James perry au^ CO. havetiie-^ pjsasurA to announce tliat in 

• eonmqO^ee of increamd Aoltffr ii tlie of tArir Pens, they have re¬ 
duced Ihe prices-to the lw#l «rf aM Pens in the ndarket 

J. P.,& Co. embrace this opportunity to rttum thanks to their nuinerims friends for 
the decided pseiereirce ifiven to the Perrvian-Penaforaomaay years, and caution thp" 
public a{jaiu^tiifi.apwi«ua iaiitationsv&ich iraaneutly imposed upon them Kr 
the geauine Periyian Pens. , . ' ' ' p 

« n * >11 f.l Hi m XT tf rt -n MtLv «n n n. n n J' 


me euiiinioii uujcciioun oi »puxin|^;o^ suoKing m tnc paper, ana. may oe leu m 
the ink without injury. Writers who oknnot aocustdm themselvtf to flexible pens, 
will Bud these points write with j^teat OaSe and uniformity j' and as there is very little 
liressure requited, thejIF do tiotfotigife the hand. 

PATENT FL4EXIBLE POINTS, , 

An entirely uew-^cahciyie, distingmshecpfrhtn-dlf other'Pehs by an“%ri|:kiality and 
simplicity of construction calculated to produce clear and elegant writing, ana they 
will tie'fouild t^e chfeepebt Pena in themarket. ' ' „ 

patent PKHRYIAN PNEUMATIC INKSTAND. 

This simple, cheap, and very useful Inkatanid insinea thewritera oonstatitand regular 
supply oi clear Bilk dor several months, without the trohble of replenishing it. Its ' 
construction being so simplej convinces at sight that it cannot get out of order. This 

1 tit ftrlsiTstasrl 0)1 Filimofaia an/) ato bIma i*. Sa.-!..! A Af__11 



--- —J-..... .. caaiM «a« V^A JL.rVLLACr* XAAIB AillW 

sesses every requisite good quality, has a flowmg property peculiar to itself, it never 
turns brown in any cliinete, and does not Corrode pens as other inks. Also in Powders 
at 6d. and Is. each, the latter aufficient to make a wine bottle foil of ink. ’ 

Sold hy all Stationers and Deal^a in Metallic Pens, and Wliolesale and for Ex¬ 
portation, at the Manufactory,'37, Rfip Lio» Square, London'. 

writing liVK. 

WHITAKER & CO.’S FRENCH JET WRITli^G INK. 

V V This freelyrJQowing Ink is adapted to be used with ekber Steel or 
Pens, and Troin its durability, it will be found the best Ink maniAactured fw 
Records, and Office use, &c.i as Y’tffte and Climate can never efface its bril¬ 
liancy. 

MANUFACTORY-e 9 , HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 


W HITAKER ’& CO., Fancy Soap Makei-s, and Manufacturing Perfumers, 
Proprietors of the following beautiful aftieles:— 

Whitaker & Co.*8 Lavender Water, double distilled, in pints and half pints. 
Whitaker & Co.’s Fragrant Eraence of Bondeletia. 

Wbitaker'A Co.’s Iloyid Vegetable^ssence. 

Whitaker A'Co.’s Chinese Bouquet. 

Whitaker-& Co. ’s Prince of Wales'* Bouqueti - , , 

Whitaker & Co.'s Victoria Bouquet. * 

Wlutaker A Co.’s Wellington Bouquetl 
Whitaker &.Co.’s Celebrated Jamaica Pomatum. 

Whitaker & (fo.’s Double Scent^ Towner. 

Whitaker & Co.’’8 White and Brown mndsor doap8,-ofthe best qu al ity. 
Manufactory, fl0, HATXON GARDEN; LONDON. ^ 


IreliminMy. Eanidi and Xuid Cndera Aoebuat, 

• South Austridia. 

JpARFlES in England, Holders of the above Oxsdera^ are respectfhdly- 
\ -v them to an established Agent of the higkestrespeeta- 

bility, long, resident in the Coloaiy, who irill tehiis% the beat price ihtt ciu be 
obtained .—Apply for address to .|iif essrs. SiMUONiss ft Ward, 6, Barge Yard. 
Bucklevsbiiry, London. ■ . 



ADTtRTtBlN* SH&BT FOR RmTHOITlHlNl OOi^OAlAL MAttAmNfi;. 


':yron%,^' 


■ N'EW 

• PU«i.l«HBD DV 

SlM»rONl>8 ^ WARDi^ 

6 , BARGE YARD, BUCK115RSBURT; LONDON. 


p ' 


Thia ^a:;^ is publishetf. PricB 5».» , “r ' 

' AEABIN;* 

OR, THE ADYEJfrURES OF A COLONIST. 

• BY THOS. MTOMBIE. ESQ., . - 

Editor at tlie fort PhitUp ffaitetfe, oud Autboro^ '‘JattralianS/teteAH," in“Mimnoniih't 
* JPolonid Magosl'ue,* rad **TaH'a Itc. Sii, 


■ • H ^ * 


Now ready, Oite Vol. detpy 8 vo., price 88 . 

NEW ZEALAND AND ITS AEFAIRS; 

Forming'a Ccrmpl^e'History of die Cfliony, 

BY DR. MARTIN, ‘ ; 

Late a Meiaber of the LegiaUtHe Ccdtndll, and Magistrate of the Colony. 


This day is published, One Vol. post 8 vo, Price 63 . . . 

AGRICOLA^S LETTERS ON SUGi.Il-FARMING 

IN J.^MAICA.. .. 

BY M. F. WHITEHOUSK, ES*Q. 

THE EGYPTIAN TRAVELLING COMPANION, 

FOR OVERLAND FASSRNGERS TO INDIA. 

* BY E. NOLDEN. Price 4*>. 


ROSAS^ 

And'some of the ATROCmES at' his Dictatorship in dhe RIVER.PLATli:; 
tu a Lftter.to the Rioht Hon. the Earl of .ABf'.Riia£it, &c. By a 
British Gentlemen rvautent in Mcnte Video. Price Is. (id. 

THE PRESENT STATE Of' 

THE ANTI-SLAVERY aUESTlON, 

IN TUNIS. ASO AkClIERS; . 

By a Correspondent of the Britfsh apd Foreign Aiiti-blayery Society. Pi ice Is. 


Price One Sbilliiigiaud Sixpence. 

PRODROMUS TOWARDS A PHILOSOPHICAL INl^UIRY 

i;Hto. , 

INTELLECTUAL F6WERS QF THE .NEGRO, 

BY E. BINNS, M,D., 

Author of “T/^e Juato»^po/Slt$p," etc. 

JOURNAL OF THE AGRICULTURAL /.ND HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA - 

* For 1842 ^ 3 . TPrice’Ss. ' 

Avahiablework ofrefan^e, iwning to show the Progress and Resources of the 
Colony, its Agrioultnral dTatistios, with a Chronological Register of Occurrences 
from the Foundation of the Colony. , ' 

- ' Jr , 

f r» 

^rice One Shillings < yw"-'■ 

The" book of thte toilet. 

«t «k' lenet of Beauts. 



APTMTllINtt SH^KT FOR •IMMOMDS’l GOl.ORlib MiRAWKX- 


T he AUSTRALASIAN, COLONIAL, AND GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY COliifANY, 1V6, Bwhopsgaie St., 
corner CoRnihill. 


CsiHtRl £20(Lp004 in 2 ,QD 0 Sb«re8.^ 
Dirtetor*. 


Gideon CMlqiilioun, Eaq. 

Cbwleii E. Miuigles, £«q. 
lUchard Onslow^ Esq. 

WU^ui Walker,^ (-.sq. 

ILS. 3 . H. Capper, Esq. Edw<tul 


( iiur 


Edward BaraarA Eiq, F.A.S. 

Robert Brooj^ Es^. 

Henry BueUe, Em. 

John n* Capper, Euq, 

TViMteee—Edward Barnard, Eaq. f.l 

rhoi)i]Mon, Eaq., 

Bines Eaahth. Ea^ and C. fticiiardatni, Esq. 

Messrs. Maples, Pearse, Stevens. & Maples. > 

Union Bank oi London. 

Colomnl Battkers—Tbe Bank of Australasia (incorporated by Boyul 

ter, 18:55.), 8, Austin Friapa 

Phgncian —Dr. Fraser, 62, Guildford Street, Russell Square. 
Actuary and Jeere/ary—Edwiprd Ryley, Esq. 

SYDNEY. - 
Direciors. 

Hum. C. D. Riddell. i William Walker, Esq. 

John Thacker, Esq. i Adolphus Wm. Yuiiujr, Kk]. 

Trutttes —Hon! C. D. Riddell. John Thacker, Esq. A. W. Voun)t, i.^q. 
Phynciau —Dr. Nicholson. Solicitor —Janies Norlmi, h^q. 

Secretory —Robert Styles, Estj. 

Banket 9 —The Bank of Austrulasiu. 

'lliere are also AoENTaat all the principal Set/Unieols, 

EAST INDIES. 

Bombay, ^igents — Messrs. Ritchie, Steiiart, & Co. 

Medical ReSerci. —Ur. Wm Mackie. 

Calcctya. —Messrs. Boyd, Bceby, & Co. 

Medical RefvPre —Dr. D! Stewart, Fresideuc}' Surgeon. 
Ctyaon. Jgenti —Messrs. A’ckland, Boyd, & Co. 

Medical Referee—Dr. J. C.'Cameron, Assistant Hfad'Siirgeoii. 
Maokas. Agente —Me8j>rs. Line & Co. 

Medicdl Referee —Geo. Harding, Esq. 

The fullowtiig are specimens of the Rates of Premium cliargcil b> this Com¬ 
pany for the Assurance of £1(X). 


WITH PROFira. 

1 Without pkof( 

Ts! 

Ag**. 

1 Aunusl Premium ; 

Age. 

1 Annual Prcniiuui. 

20 

£t- 

U 

1 

20 

' £1 

10 

3 

25 

2 

2 

1 

25 

i 1 

14 1 

U 

30 

2 

8 

2 

30 

1 2 

0 

7 

35 

2 

15 

2 

1 35 

2 

7 

0 

40 

3 

4 

0 

1 40 

1 • 2 

15 

3 

45 

3 

15 

6 

45 

i . 3 

S 

« 

50^ j 

4 

11 

H 

50 

1 4 

J 

8 

55 

5 

9 

7 

55 

1 5 

0 

5 


No Extra Phemiuu is charged for residence.in the Australasian or North 
American Colonies, or at the Cape i f Good Hope. 

PacuLiAH FACILITIES BTC afTorded'for the assurance of the lives of persons 
proceeding to or residing in the Eait Indies. 

Premiums may be paid, and claims settled^ in Australi-sia and the Ea.st 
Indies, by indorsement of tbe policy. 

Immediate and^defeircd Annuities are granted by the Company, on very 
favourable terms; audit is a peculiar feature in its coiittitution, tiiat Annui¬ 
tants participate in (the profits. * ' -tL ^ 

Prospectuses, witli Tables, Forms of Proposm for tite puriSlmsc of an An¬ 
nuity or for making an Assurance, and every information, may be obtained by 
a|>plication at theUfKce of the Company. 

E. RYLEY, Actuary and .Secretary. 


Now j'rii c ‘All , hij po.',! Ctd. 

(W. W. BARTH, Bryif^jas Str.Trt, S^and, and 10, opposite 
Bisbopsgate Churcli, Xtondon.^ 

Sent with the Magazine lor Junji, ui oil t'le Colonks, througli 
McKsrs. SI MM OK DS & WARD. 



AS IT OUGHT TO BE, AND AS XT OUGHT-N'T, 

A Pamphlet, entered at Stationers’ Ha,ll, .32 pages, with 2411108trations, on the 
PHILOSOPHY pF THE RAZOR, HOW TO SHAVE, &c., 

By TEETGEN, 

10, OPrOSITK IJISttOPSOATE ClIUACH, CITV, I.ONDOX. 
Piiornir.TOR (by twknty yeaus' contract- E'Noeu bond) or; the Genuine 
DlAMONtf-KOGE UNPOLlSIir.D RaEORS,-~-1nVF.NTOR AND ONLY MaKEK OF THE 

London Razor Strop of 181.5,— Comb and Rhusii Maker, &c. 8fc, 

The Diamond-Edge Unpolishf-d Razors (a perfection of modern science) arc 
singular]}' excellent and peculiar above all others in capability of perfonnanee ; every 
one to a certainty is made to shave any heard (no exception to of what oharacter) 
quite clean /ftnl without being felt whjlc shaving. Upward? of 1,700 hav#hecn sold in 
the last few nionlhs, each viitli a SIGNED warranty ; and only one, and that under siii- 
l^iilnr rimniix/inirrs, has hcen yet returned or exchaiigetL 

Pr!rL‘s—~2s., 2s. 3d., 2s. fid., and ivory 3s. fid.,aiid-fis. each, case included, Blades 
all one quality. The genuine have tlie name of .TNO. TEETCJEN and i’llEJlEltlCK 


FENJJEY, and this corporate mark 


on them, without each of which 


TALLY no! 

none arc the genuine. Beware of Imitations. 

.INO. TKK'I'GRN'S LONDON RAZOR STROP OF 1845, in its action, is 
jihilosophically diftbreutto all others in the respect that its intention is ri’Rri- r.TioN, 
and while others arc professed to make Blimt ICaxors shave (as they do in a second- 
rate degree) .Toiin "IEbtoen’s Strop .professes only to keep perfect razors per- 
FFCT,* and this it will do, not fit/ «?«^ ic,-hut by nnturol incnnff, rightly employed. 

Prices— Paper fW, Is.; Cloth, Is. 3d.; Leather, Is. Od., 2s., 2s. fid., 3s.. 3s. fid. ; 
Calf, ditto, 4s., 4s. fid., .5a. each. 

livery necessary article of Shaving snd Toil'd App.Tratus is furnished by Jno. 
Teetgf.n; also Combs and Brushes of all .sorts; Ivorv and Bone Turnerv, Sponge, 
&c., all of superior quality and workmanship, mostly made under the inspection of .1. T. 

A very coinpaot, RUinll, and.ellioioiu Pocket Dressing Case, “ The Rvmblf,r,” 
hy .Jno.‘Tbetgen. ; ^ 

JCvery article warrante'd, nm-ked (the price) in plain figures, and taken back if not 
approved of. 

An equitable Trade Profit to Merchants, Shippers, and Captains. • 

* The Proprietor i* dreirous opmtikhiff known the detail of 'hii experience at to tphat a good and 
perfect Uasor ir, andtt. Ample information *t given in the. Pamphlet, "My Uazor, 

tufflee il here to obaerre, that nothing ehort of ihaving a thick and stubborn beard frmn a tender shin 
is'lhe peiferl oetinn of a razor, and with the sensation of only a pleasant Uckling touch; this the 
Diamond-Edge XInpottshed Ttaznrs will all do, and, atHsled by the London Strop of \M5,if properlu 
managed, will ennlinue so disposed constantly in use for months. Anyone of ordinary inteHigenee 
tan deromphsh it if he will only stmly a little on the matter, and ivitbout study and pracltre what 
can .my iTiiin do proju-rlj ? • 

JNO. 'riiF.TGEN, 10, Opposite Risliopngate Chim-li, City, London. 

-2 
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The Cause of Baldn^/«| ^jEidjaepifaplete Remedy and 

Freveutiye found^ ! 

I ■ f ' ^ 

A I'TER 'J’WENTY YEARS* close attention to the Hair, EDWARD 
(iRU’FlN liBS proved that Baldness is occasioned by tiie disease called 
Sciu'l', n'liicb attacks the roots, and persons incllii/cd to make their uwii ubserva- 
t.ons will find, * 

1st. 'Phat the scurf is first seen at that part of the head wkere the Hairis get- 
IIII-? thinner, or'fidlaoff'. 

‘2nd. That w^heu the top of the head is thickly covered with scurf, the lower 
l^ivts will be cnttrelyfree. ■■ ■ - 

ol d. That after the head is bald, the scurf leaves it altogether. 

EDWARD ^RIEFIN, therefore, haying these two years discovered a com¬ 
plete preveiith d to Scurf, has succeeded in nreventing Baldness, which is always 
precedod by it, and off’ers his AFRICAN BALM as one of the most innocent 
Dfall api>lications—an article which softens and nourishes the Hair, and from 
iis medicinal properties, hot only a certapi preventive to Scurf, but also the 
^ cry best article that can he used by those lyho are troubled with it, and nho, 
by promptly api)l 3 'mg the BALM, will prevent the Hair falling. 

In an age \riicn deceptions of all kinds are practised by empirics, there might 
be some difficultj' in inspiring the public with confidence; hut E. GRIFFIN 
guarantees the effect to he so speedy, as to establish the efficacy of his AFRI¬ 
CAN B.\LM in a few days. 

Prepared and sold by E. GRIFFIN, Hair Cutter, 182, Strand, Loudon. 
Price 2s. Gd., and in Stopped Bottles, .‘Is. Gd. andGs. Country Agents to be siin- 
plfcd by the regular wholesale houses. Private i>erson8 may obtain a suiiply 
by a Post-office Order, or, by sending as many letter-stamps, will have it im¬ 
mediately forwarded, free of cost. 

LAVEJfDER WATER of the very best quality can always be obtained at 
E. G.’s establishment. 


HERAPATH’S RAILWAY. AND COMMERCIAL JOURNAL, 

(Eslabliahed as the Itnilway Mayazhie" in 183.5; being the oldest 

ItaUway Periodical.) 

T he principal object to wdiich this Jouiinat. is devoted, is to furnish a 
Conipbite Record of the IVoccediiigs of all Joint Stock Comp.anies. 

Full and accurate accounts (with the Official Documents) of the Meetings 
of Railways, Steam Navigation, Mines, Banks, and Assurance Companies, 
reported exclusively for this Journal by reporters especially emjdoyod; Ori¬ 
ginal Communicationstfind liifurmatioii rcs|lecting them. This Jounial is the 
only one which treats fully upon tlie growing and important subject of Steam 
Navigation. 

Accurate 'share Lists of the Companies; Railway Traffic Returns, the most 
complete published; latest Prices of Metals, &c. ' 

HEllAP.Vni’S JOURNAL contains twenty-four quarto pages, besides 
being occasionally enlarged to laoirr pagf-s extka to meet the pressure of in¬ 
formation. This onljirged sheet is given always without any increase in' 
prict^ 

Piddislied every Saturday -mornii^, at half-past Six o’clock, at the Office, 
3, Red Lion Court, Fleet-street; diid may be ordered of all Nowsvenders. 

Price SIXPENCE, Stamped. 
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POR STOPPING DECAY?:D TEETH.— Price ^s. fid—Patro¬ 
nized by lier Majesty, liia Royal Highneiss Prince Albert, and her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent—Mr.^HOMAS'S SUCCEUANMIIM, for 
aUippiug Decayed ’J'eeth, however Itu'ge the cavity. It is placed in the tooth 
in a soft state, without any pressure or pain, and will remain firm in the tootli 
for many years, rendering exti’action unnecessary, arresting the further pro¬ 
gress of decay. All persons can use Mr. 'rhonias’s-Succedaneum themselves with 
■wse, as full directions are enfclo'sed. Prepared by Mr. Thomas, Surgeon Dentist, 
l^cc 4s. 6d. Soldliy Savory and Moore", 220, Regent Street,'^nd 143, Bond 
Street; Sanger, 1.50, Oxford Sti-eet; Butler,-1, Cheapside; Prout, 22.0, Strand ; 
Johnston,'08, Cornhill; and all Medicine Venders. , 

Mr._Thomas continues to supply the loss of Teeth on his new system of self- 
adhesion, without springs or wires, 'riiis method does not require the extrac¬ 
tion of any teeth or roots, or any painful operation whatever. At home from 
Eleven till P'our. 64, Berners Streeti Oxford Street. 


LA’MERT ON DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, 

And alt-Disorders arising from Excess, &c. 


“ He who in pleasure's downy arms 
Ne’er lost nis health or youthful charms, 
A hero lives, and justly cau 
Exclaim, In me behold a man!” 


Just Puhlislifd (in a sealed envelope), Twelfth Edition, price 2s. 6d. or 
sent by ]) 08 t, free, to any address, Us. fid. 

C E L F - P R E S E RVAT 1 6 N; a Popular Essay on tho.se concealed 
^ disorders, originating in youthful excesses, and terminating in Nervous 
Debility, Local and Constitutional Weakness, and all those Sinkings, Anxieties, 
and Tremours, which affiictthe W'^eak, the Sedentary, and the Delicate. With 
Practical Observations oil Marriage, and on the Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Disciises of the Reproductive Organs, with plain Directions, for their perfect 
Restoration.* 

Bv SAxMUKL LA’xMERT, Consulting Suhgeon, 

* 9, Bedford Street, Bedford Square, London, 

Matriculated Me«»her of the University of Ediiihiirgh, Honorary Member of 
the London Hospital Medical Society, Licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hull, 
liOndou, iv'c. ^ 

“The various positions of Lover, llushand, and Parent, the inherent privileges of 
lufiukiiid, are iVc«iiiently uuiiTedaiid picM-nled thiougli the follies and fraiUies ol early 
indiscreliomi. To such, among others, this Essay addresses itself; and l.j its perusal 
many questions may he satisfactoiily ad.iusled that admit of no appeal even to the 
most confidential friend.”— StaiTORD C'azette. 

“Long c-xperience in the treatment of a class of diseases hitherto neglected and 
most imperfectly understood by the great bulk of the medical«^rofeshion, has enabled 
the writer to prove that lliere are concealed causes of Nervous Debility in existeiiee, 
where the mere routine practitioner would never dream of I'mding tlieni; liaceable to 
certain habits, forming the most secret, yet deadly and fatal springs of domestic jni.scry, 
and premature mortality.”-. -VVakefiklh Journal. 

Published by the Author, and sold in London by S. Gilekkt, ,51 and 52, 
Paternoster Row ; Newton, Church Street, Liverpool; Pric;:, f)3. Dame Street, 
Dublin: T. Sowi.r.n, Cattricr Offer, Manchester; and by all other Booksellers. 

Mr. La 'mkut is to be consnlted daily at his Ucsidcnce, tm'd Country Patients, 
in their letters, are rc<juested to be ns minute ii.s possible in the detail of their 
symptoms, age, general habits of living, and oeoupatiuii in life. 4'he coin- 
miiiKcation must be accom]mnied by the usual Ca.n.siutation Feteof .£j, without 
which’no notice whatever e.in he taketi of their application ; and, in all cases, 
the most inviolable secrecy may be relied on. 
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Just PiiUishcd, 

THE TWEHTy-FOVRTH EHlWoM, 

Price 3s., and sent free, on receipt of u Polt-oltice Order for 8s. Cd., 

M AIVHOOD—t1ie CAUSES of its PHEMATURE DECLINE, with 

plain Directions for its PRXII'’ECT HES^rOKATION ; addressed to those Buirci;'iK 
from the destructive eiicets of Excessive Indulgence, Solitary Habits, &o.; followed by Ol'.-.er- 
vations on Marriage^ Illustrated with Cases, &c. 

By J. L. CuKTJS & Co., Consulting Surgeons, London. 

THE TWEKTY-FOUBTH THOUSAND. ' 

I’liblislicd by the Authors, and Sold by JBurgess, Medical Bookseller, 28, Coventrv Street; 
Barth, 4, lirvdgeB Street, Strand; llannay & Cow 63, Oxford Street; Mann,'39, Cornbill; 
Strange, 21, Paternoster How, Loudon: Guest, .’ll, Bull Street^ Birniingliain ; Sowlcr, 4, St. 
Ann's Square, Manchester; G. Philip, South Castle Street, Liverpool; Independent Press, 
Cambridge; Allen, Mercury Office, Nottingham; Dodd, 34, Quay-side, Newcastle-on-Tync; 
Chronicle Office, Oxford; Clancy, 6, Bedford Row. Dublin; Bolster & Co., Cork; Perns & 
Score, Bristol; Patou & Love, Glasgow; DruiHUidnd. 5,-Blgiptitreet, Edinburgh; limes, 
Greenock; and sold, in a sealed envelope, by all Booksellers. 

“ This work, a TWENTIETH Edition of which is now presenterto the public, 20,000 copies having been 
i xliausU'd since its first upjie.irance, has been very much improved and enlarged by the addition of a mure 
extended and clear detail of general principles, us also by the insertion of several ni-w andliighly interesting 
ca.es. The buok, as has been already stuteil, is the result of very ample and daily-increasing expciienrc in 
a cl.ssS of disciise.s which, fur some uiiaccount.(ble reason, have been either altogether overlooked, or In'ntcil 
.'llmost with iiidiilercnce, by the ordinary medical piaililiuncr; and wc feel no hesitation in saying, tiint 
there is no member of siieiety by whom the book will not be found useful, whether such person hold the 
rehition of a Parent, a Preceptor, or a Clergyman.'* —0’m» Evening Paper. 

“ This is a work that we fear there exists too much need for, to cause us to hesitate to recommend it for 
general perusal. Every brunch of those frightful inaladii-s, whether the result of immoral haliits or secret 
vices, is here succinctly treated, and divested ot all medical teehnioality; plain and easy directions ore given 
lor tlie best mode to be pursued in all coses, however complicated or apparently liopeJoss. To the married, 
us well as the unmarried, this little work alike afibrds consolation and cure in peculiar cases; and we arc 
doing a service to society in recommending it to general notice.”—£stear and Herts Meteuty. > 

CAUT ON!—The sale of 20,000 Copies of this Work, since 1840, a fact in corroboration 
of which we beg leave to subjoin tbe (ieclaratioiis before the Lord Mayor, fifst of our printer, 
and secondly of our bookbinder, cannot but be deemed a convincing proof of the large share 
of publio confidence which we hAve and still continue to enjoy; but here we feel called upon, 
in justice to ourselvgs, as well as to the public, by way of caution, to enter our decided and 
solcinti protest against the daring ellroiiUTy and bare-faced impudence of those ignorant 
pretenders to medical skill, those dealers in pilfered title*, who have the Unblushing audacity 
to copy the very words and phrases of our advertisetnent,' and by approximating as closely as 
possible to our original title Of MANHOOD, have thus eiideiivoyred more effectually to 
mislead the many suilerers fi-uiii Debility who daily seek advice in these pages.... Extract Irom 
the Work. 

• DECLARATION. 

I, William Whinrey Gearing, of Smart’s Buildings, IlnlboVn, in the County of Middlesex, 
Printer, do soleimily declare that I have printed Nineteen Thousand Five Hundred Copies of 
Messrs. Curtis and Company’s Medical Work, MANHOOD, exclusive of the Twentieth 
bMition now printing by nil*, and that the whole of lliese copies were duly delivered trt Mr. 
William Wilton, Bopklnnder, re.siding at No. 6, Dream’s Butldings, Chancery Lane, from the 
month of May, one thousand eight hundred and forty, to February one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-four f aiid I make this solemn declaration, conscientiously believing the same to Ik* 
true. ^ WILLIAM WHINREY GEARING. 

Declared and subscribed at the Mansiion House, London,! WILLIAM MAGNAY, 

this 6th day of April, l844,bcfoiie me, / Lord Mayor of London. 

Messrs. CURTIS and Co. are to be consulted daily at their residence, No. 7, FRITH 
STllEIJT, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 

Country paints arc requested to be as minute as possible in the detail of their cases. The 
communication rnustbe accompanied by the usual consultation fee of ^I, and in gll oases the 
most inviolable secrecy may be relied on. 
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WATSON’S AIiBATA PLATE. 


ELECAMCE 
FOR THE TABLE, 

41, & 42, BARBICAN, 

of Princes Street, j 

Five\linntes walk from the U Q 

Post Office, 

S ILVER SUPERSEOBB, and' 
those corrosive and Injurious 
metals, called, Nickel and German ^ 

Silver, supplanted by (he iiitroduc- 
'tinn of a new. and perfectly mafehlsss 
ALBATA PLATE. C. Watsos , aided by 
a person of Science, in the am ‘.jamatiim 
of Mutals, has succeeded in Ir to 

Public Notice, the most beatitip^l Artl ile 
ever yet offered; possessing all ae rieh- 
iie-ss of Silver in apiicaraiiec—wi i all \ts 
(luiability and hardness—wltl ift'.'perfPct 
socctness ill use uiiderpoing is i; docs, a 
Cliciiiiciil Prore-.s, by which, all that is nau- ' 
se.iiis III iiiixed AlctalKls entirely extracted 
- leshiting all Aci.U -limy hi cleaned as 
Mlvei, and is Maiiiiractured into every 
Ai lii'Ie for the Table and Sideboard. 


' ^ waxaaN Hk 

4 IfcUSBARBtCAN m _ , 

S/c/il Blailfs, with Watson's PewAtbala TMe Hanite TathKntees 22s. 6d. per ion. Desserts I2s.id. C<snersSSm6i- 


Alhttia Plate. 


■'able Spoons... 

„ Forks ... 
Dessert Spoons 
„ Forks 


Chased 

Coffee Pot/nil Size, 
£2 S 0 


AND ECONOMY 
WAREHOUSES, 

r I6, iJOAtON ^LGATE 

.. Bishopsgate, 

Fifty Dims from the Intern 
^ CeuntUe Railwayi 

.C. WATSon begs the Public will 
understand that this Metal is pe- 
etdloirly his own, and that Silver, 
is not more different Rom Gold, 
than ^ Metal Is from all others; the Puh- 
11a mil therefore havo no dIfSoulty in dis- 
cererlng the animus which directs the vlru« 
knt attacks made against him, by a party 
...who is dally suffbring bom the unparalleled 
success wliich has marked the progresi of 
his New Plate since its introduction. C. W. 
unlike this parly, coiuts comparison, feel¬ 
ing confident that the result will establish 
Its pre-eminence. Entire Services of Plata 
Purchased. 

coMSTOznoN sjiavzcss, 

ManufRotured of tU. Metal. 



Three Papier Ma^e Tea Trays, tUIt staes, ornamented for 35s —Patent Candle lmmp> be. Od.—Solar Lampi 
to burn common Oil 22s. Gd.—Brons* Fenders 9s. fid. Steel Fire Irons 4s. fid. per set.—fvory Handle Table 
Knives, rlinined Shoulders lIs. per Bm. Desserts 9s. per doz. Carvers Is. fid. per pair. 

CATTTZOTt;—W atson’s New .Ai.n,iTA Pi,atp .in only lie had (Tcnniiie at the Warehouses of the Inven¬ 
tor 41. & 42, BsanirAN, corner of IfHinees Street, am^ at I fi. Norton Focoate, Bishops cate. Wholesale end 
Retell Jeweller, Silversmith, Cutlet, end General Furnisliin<' llarilHaieman. Established 1795. 


C YY A T IS O M ' $1 

KAKDSOMELY n.LUSTRAT|:D CATALOGUE & PRICE CURRENT 

Is just PiiblibheA, and Fiunilica who-regard economy and elegance should possess 
themselves of this useful Book, which may. be had Gratis, and Post Free, fVoin the 
above Address, - . - 

<> \i-\t e .e s ^ s/*• /a N x . . , /\Wtx/Xrx \.x xx %'> • 

The above material is admirably adanted to Hot Climates, and is manufactured 
into Hot-Water Dishes, Wine-Coolers, Salvers, Epergnes, Drinking^ Cups, and every 
article used in tire East and West Indies, where C. w^^tson is shipping large 
quantities to, ^ ^ ‘ . 

C. Watson’s extensive Export Trade in every description of Birmingham and 
Sheffield Ware, enables him to execute’the largest orders on the shortest possible notice. 

________ .... ..w....— 


,, jPATENT PARAGON CAMPBXNE LAMPS. 

The perfection of these Damps over the Vesta has been happily attained by the in- 
vcnlion of two parallel flat rings—a larger and a smaller forming a cope round the 
margin of the wick, which cause a rapid reverberation of ait against the flame—thus 
condensing every particle of volatilized vapour j it is free from smoke or smflll, having 
perf^ect combustievn, and, in full action, emits a light equal to 16.wax cRadles. 

C. \\ atkon’s* Warehouses, 41 and 52, Barbican, and 16, Norton Folgate, will contain, 
throughout tire aeasou, all the niost elegant recherche and new patterns, comprising 
Qr-molu, China, Glass, and Opal. Old Oil Lamps fitted with the POTagonlleadfor 21s., 
and the Paragon Apparatus applied to the Vesta for 6s, The Spirit analyzed and re¬ 
commended hv Dr. Hic, is delivered in screw cansbjC. Watson’s carta at 4s. per gallon. 

41&r 12, BAliniCAN,amll6, NORTON FOLGATE. 
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ADVEUTISlNa SHEET EGR BIMMONUS S COLONjAL MAaAZiEK. 


INTENSITY, DURABILITY, AND FLUIDITY IN WRITING. 

"V^niCIl so re^|iarki*hiK(p.xtonde(l_th^ Hjso ^ t^c Stael l*en, anti 

^ ^ havi! been fountT so csspnHal for ihe purposes of Writing ih Warm ('li- 
irtates, are in very general demand in various parts 4 )f the Wdiflld.v One or 
other 6f the fblldmng articles will be found to suit evMgfy variety of taste and 
purnose. The following classification will'deserjb^'"thelr peculiarities =— 

THE THIN^ COLOURS, 

These arc a^mpid and liqiiid-floWing Injcg^^which write equally well vVili 
Steel as witfc QuUl Pens; they consist of Tun Bi.ue flcAtK, or Oriuisal 
Writing Flo id, wliich writes first of A clear Jilue Colour, but turns to a deep 
Black in a short time, and is the thinnest and deafest-flowing Ink ever known. 

In reference to t^ls.article, the pqblic are referred to the following copy of a 
letter received by post:— ^ 

“ Kiitg’s HodsCi Colombo, Ceylon, April 29th, 1837. 

Sir —I beg to infoim you, .:rtiat I took out with me in 1888, from England 
to Ceylon, several bottles of yonr ‘ Blue Writing Fluid,’ and am bmind in 
justice to state, that the properties of the Ink or Fluid^ as set forth in your 
printed Prosnectus, arc, npbii trfal, fully borne out. I recommcndi it must 
strongly to all parties, be tney resident in a I'einiicrqte or 'rropical Country. 
This opinion is shared by all who have used the Flifld in Ceylon.—I remain, 
Sir, your obedient servant, . “ E. R. P.OVYERi - 

“ Mr. Stephens.” Private Secretary to hiS-Excellency Sir R. W. Harton, Bt. 

A SUPERIOR FLUID BLACK ll^K, . . 

Which will be foupd not to cling to the Pen in tho manner in which ordinary 
Inks do, aud to combijue more readily with the paper. 

A Vivid and Brilliant Coloured RED INK for Contrast Writing. 

A FlITE I.UIUIO ItOlICIE CARMINE, 

Adapted for Artists, and those who use W^ater Colours. 

N. B. The above Avill take impressions from the Copying Macbifle. I'lio 
Red, and particularly the Rouge Carmine, give strong copies.—Also a very 
Superior Copying Ink. 

THE DENSE COLOURS. 

Tlieie articles differ from the former in writing Ibeir full colour at once; 
their disposition to combine with the Paper causes them to write with very 
great fluidity; this, and their greater den.sity of colouring mateiiaV*, give to each 
stroke of the Pen more intensity and greater breadth. The upstroke is tliere* 
fore not so fide, but the manuscript is generally more strongly legible. Any 
requisite degree of, fineness may be given by a corresponding fineness in the 
Pen; tliey form no depositions about she Peii|:?or Inkhnlders, like ordinary 
Inks. Persons with weak sight, who require intensity of colour, will be able 
to suit their wants by one or the other'of these articles. A very shallow Ink-, 
holder with large surface is bad for all Iii|i,3, but particuTarly for these dense 
colours. ' . 

THE PATENT UNCHANGEABLE DARK BLtJE WRITING FLUID. 

This beautiful and^ew composition for wiiting has the jieenliar. ancUvery 
valuable property of never losing any of the elements of its colour; having no 
vegetable products, it will not undergo spontaneous decay, like common Ink- 
it will change by th^'acFon of strong ’lignt, as all colours will; but it lias tlio 
property which no other colour pos.sGsscs^ of always rciuruing to its original 
state when the light is excluded. It is, consequcnlly, among the most dura¬ 
ble of colours. Also, it will bear ijuinocinon in Sea Water and e.xpodure to 
Sea'‘Air with impunity, which lo Mtirimirt^unil Cuplabis of reftseln is invaluable 
for the preservation of Loy Boolce and Nmit^cal Journals^ for the manner in 
whie,b tlqj Chlorine of Sea Air affects the. writing made' with tfonun^h Ink is 
well known, and makes jt imperative that those who wish to preservc'writings 
on Sea Voyages should use an Ink over which Chlorine has ho power. 

The following extract will also explain the value of a colour for writing over 
which Cjtlorinc and Acid have no power. 

Extract from BranJes Manual of Chemisiry, page 929:—“ If the paper has 
been made from inferior rags bleached by an excess of Chlorine, Ink, however 
good, will be nltimately discoloured.” 

Prepared and Sold by the Inventor and Patentee, HENRY STF.PIIENS, 
ryi, Stamford sliect, Blackfriars Road, London: and Sold in Bottles at Hd. 
3d., Od., Is., and 3s. each, ISy all Stationers and Booksellers. 

A inienil iliseonnt on export orders. 



ADVERtlSlNfif altBBT FOR SIMItfaNDS's COLONIAL MAGAZINE. 
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cipiwsioeK«:*fli^-PRinF safes. ^ 

CHUBB’S 01 
FatoiR Fire ^ Braol ^ ! 


Detee* 


N«w 

torI.o«k» giTB por- 
feot «<»ttmy Iroin 
false Keys and also 
detect any attempt 
to open tliuni. 

They are made 
of ^ 1 . sues, and for 
evcey purpose ,to 
wtueb looks are ap¬ 
plied and are stroni;, 
secure, simple ,aud 



Safes and Boices are X { 
the best preserve-Kj_ 
tiVeof deeds, books,” rt 
plate. See. ftom fire ^ Sa 
and thieves, and, arc m ” 
secured by Dstecttiru p(j 
i locks throwing from X ^ 
t two tp ten batty. H ^ 
I Cosh Boxes and ^ 3 
^ Japan Deed Boxes. , JS* 
Street Door Lathes M ^ 
vritb very neat Keys, H 


duiabie. . _ 

C. C-TiUHR Sc SON. 07, St. Tavl’b Church Yass, Lompom. ^ 
AND s8, totai sxain, iitsKPOOt. O 


HRODIE ON DEIULITY IN MAN. — MESSRS. BRODIE 

' AND CO., consulting SURGEONS, 27, Montague-street, RusscU-square, 
T.on don. 

,/usi published, the ffteenlh edition, jortcd2s. Gd. and sent free on receipt'of a 

^ post-office Ord^for 3s. 6d. 

Brodie’a Medical Wprk on Debility in S^tan: 

A Medical work on the infirmities of the generative system in both sexes, being an 
inquiry into the concealed cauke that destro ys physical energy and the ability of inan- 
liood, ere vigour has established her empire j with observations on th» baneful effects of 
solitary indulgence and 'infcctioii, and on the loss of the reproductive powers, with 
means of restoration. The qoasequeuce of neglect and the influence sf mercury on the 
skin aro pointed out and illustrated by engravings. 

Published and sold by the Authors, Messrs. Brodie and Co., 27, Montague-street, 
Riissell-square, Jiondon; and sold by Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row; 
llaimay and Co., 63,Oxford-street; Ptirkiss, Compton-street, Soho ; Noble, 114, Chan- 
cery-ldftje; Barth, 4, Brydges-street, Covent-garden; Gordon, l'lf6, Leadenhall-street, 
London; Stephen Knapp, Coventry ; Slater, Oxford; Roberts, Derby; Cooper, Lei¬ 
cester; Parker, Hereford; Sutton, Nottingham; "Wood, Uigh-street, Birmingham; 
and-by allBuoksgllers in Town and County. • 

Opinion* or the Pres*.. 

BRODIE-ON DEBILITY IN MAN. London: Norwood, Gilbert, and Piper, 
Paternoster Row.—This is a work of-great merit, and should be placed in the hands of 
every young man who is sufSbriiig from past folly and indiscretion.'' It contains many 
Vriluidile truths, and its perusal is certain to benefit him in many ways. Brodie and Co. 
have also puiiHshed “The Seuuet Companion,” a work of a very valuable character, 
which is enclosed and sej^ free, with all theirmedicines.—London Mercantile Journal. 

The Cordial Balm of Zeylani'ca; in bottles, price 4s. 6d. and 11s. each, or the quan- 
lity of four in one family bottl^ for S-ls., by which one 11s. bottle is saved; with each is * 
enclosed the “ Secret Companion.” 

'I'he five-pound cases (the purchasing of which will be a saving of one pound twelve 
sliillings) may be had as usual at 27, Montague-street, Ru&sell-squarc, London. 

Consult “ THE SECRET gOMP AN ION,” 



and box, as none else are genuine. These Pills are well known throughout Europe and 
America to be the most certain andcfl«ctual cure ever discovered for every'stage aqd 
symptom of the venereal disease in botji sexes, and all d'seascs o'f the urinary passages, 
without loss of time, confinement, or hipdrshce from business. 

Messrs. Ifrodie and Co., Surgeons, mny be consulted as usual at 27, Monfague-streef- 
ttussell-sqtmre, hondoti,from eleven o'clock in the morning till eight in the evening, and on 
Sundays from eleven until one. 

Country patients are requested to bb as minute as possible in the detail of Hicir easest 
the communication must be accompanied with the ttsual cousultaiionfae of one poifpd, and 
in all cases the most inviolable secrecu may, be relied on. 

+■1.+ Country Druggi.sls, Booksellers, and Patent Medicine Venders can be supplied 
with Brodie's Purifying Vegetable Pills and Cordial Bairn of Zeylanica, with the 11811 . 1 ] 
.illownnce to the trade, by the principal Wholesale Patent Medicine .Houses in 
bondou. . , 

Old// onepemoiuil eisil is required to elTect apovmancnt cure, 
flbservc, No. 27, Montague-street, RusbclLsquare, Loudon. 



16 ADVEATISING MIIF.UT FOR SlMMONUs’s COLONIAL MAOAZINR. # 


BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

MODEL, upon a Sa&IV Mijjwssenting the splendid 

Charge, in the earlier part oif the Battle, by the British Cavalry under 
the Marquh of Anglesey, and the Hritbh Infantry t^der Sir Tliomas Bicton. 
Koyptiajj Hall, Piccadilly. Open from 11 to 9 daily. Admission, Is. 
One may rehd Despatches and Histones fur a month'without obtaining the 
least idea'.of these movements, which .a glance at the Model will convey -- 
Described by a Waterloo man. / 


PANORAMA OF NAHKINO.—JUST OPENED, at the 

PANORAMA ROVAL, Lnceeter Smtare, A VIEW OF NANKING, iho 
ancient city of the Celc.stiul Enipire, with |ts unrivalled Porcelain Tower; 
comprising aRo the Height atid Scenery adjacent, with Portraits of Sir H. Pot- 
tinger, Lord Saltdnn, Sir H. Gough, and otluo' Oificers, in friendly commu¬ 
nication with Eleppo, Ke-ling, and Nien-Kicn, the three Chinese Commis- 
Bioners,.8nd various Native Groups around them. 

The VIEW of NAPLES by AIOONLIGHT is now Open, and BADEN- 
BADEN still continues on view. 

ROYAL ADELAIDE OALLERY, 

LOWTBER ARCADE, STRAND. 

This INSTITUTION is NOW OPEN with Model of Pilbroyr’s Atjmosphe- 
ric Railway without a valve—Phillips’ Fire Annihilator—Ship-preserver and 
Life-preserver,. shown in operation, and demonstrated by the inventor— 
Lectures on Chemistry and Natural Philosophy?—Ojeyhydrogen Microscope— 
Electrical Eels—Pyreidotrope,twenty feet in diameter—and Dissolving Views. 

In the Evening a Grand Promenade Concert, under tlie direction of Mr. 
Sedgwick. 

Admission, One Shilling; Schools, half-price. ' 


HERALDIC, STONE, SILVER, & COPPER ENGRAVZN<^, Ac. 


TTENRY salt, Encraver, No. 9, Gycat Turnstile, comer 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, respectfully submits die following hripf^isx 
Charges for Engraving in a superioRstyle:— ^ ' 


Single Arms & Crest on Sioiie 
Single Arm's ditto 

Single Crest ditto 

Old English Letters, each ... 


£ B. 

1 b 
0 18 
(f 7 
0 2 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Single Crests on Silver Plate, 
per dozen .. ..0 

Single Letter, ditto ditto .. 0 
■ Do. Arms and Crest, for Book 
PIntes, w'ith Name ..1 0 
Single Crest, ditto ditto ..012 


4 

2 


of 

OF 


0 

0 

0 

0 


Arms found.—Books of Reference to the Arms of upwards of 100,000 Fami¬ 
lies may be seen, and Sketches made .gratuitously where employed.—Oilicial 
Seals, Button Dies, &c. &c. in tlte first Heraldic Style.—Visiting Cnrds^ Book 
Plates; House, Ollice, and Door Plates. 

Obseifwe— yhe Lincoln’s«Znn Engraving Establishment. 


CTOCKBN'S PATENT-BINDING PINS for securing loose 
^ music, pamphlets, and all publications, particularly recommended for 
newspapers.—C. StocKen havina Paiier Mills, pays particular nttcr.tion to.tlic 
manufacture of his Writing ai)/ other. P^evs, which he confit^cnlly asserts 
are superior to any house in London, as to jJlice and quality; he is selling them 
at MamifactufeiV charges—Superfine Foolscap, 0(1. per Quire; Eiivclopes, 
8 do^cD for 4d. Ck Stucken solicits attention to the largest assorUnent of 
Ladies' and Gentlemen's Dressing and Writing Cases, Work and Despatch 
Boxes,«Tea-caddics, Ac. full SO per cent, under any house in London. The 
above articles are all warranted. Dressing Cases repaired or refitted on tlie 
shortest notice. To be had at StockCn’s w^ll-known establishment, 53, 
Quadrant, Regent Street. 



SELEO.T ARVXCEES OF FEKFVMEAY 

. MANtfFACtURED KT ? ' 

{rORMBRLV >rRTBV« ^TTS, AHBf Ct>.) 

3?, LOM'ARD Sit5,BE,T, ,I,O.N[.i»,g*N. 

•% Patey*'s Fragrant Eisence of^CUriodorOi or **-VerbetUh;** A new and 
c^ccntr^d ^sehce, possessing tlidse qualities so^ disthMa ^ a per- 
fume for the handkec^ef;« a lig^t nehwshing fragEancsi, combining 
permadfegce ^th its etheiial prcmwQr; Is ofiJ^ed at no itoer piice 
than good Lavender Water, Viz. 2s. 6d.^ahd ^s. 6d. per Bottle. 

The .Almonds Ati^roeial Sdweing Ckeanit 6d. and Ss. 6d. the 

Toilet iar. This. Cream possesses all the good qaa]ities:fof the finest 
Naples soap, tmaecompanied by the unpleaaanb smell inl^arable feom 
that a^cld' in a genuine state and in addifion to this it con¬ 
tains no uncombined or fieeaAali, asis sbimetii^es.^c .Na^^ 

soap, which causes'con'si^ab^uritatian to tender Aces. Tha^^Vosial 
Shaving Cra^-^-ia' Of a'lwbile pearly, appearance^ ^atld.,pBoduces a rich 
crean^ lather, whic3i.y^ll not dry on the ACe, the general cqinpl^t against 
almost eveiy tihaViim soap hitherto hitrddn'ced being obviated. 

Patey*i Treble Diitilled Eavi^der Waier^ iHialf-pipti^ 3^. 6d. ; 
Pints, 78. It'is unusually permanent and tevivii^. ^ - 

Pdt^*9 Inexhamiibie SmeUing . SaltSf m cat-glass ^d stoppered 
Bottles, ik, end ils. dd. each. 

Pati^*$ Celebrated Cold Creim, in pots,. Is. and la. 6d. e^h* 

P(Uey*e hewri^ Grease, price Is., la. 6d., and 2s. 6d.; Warranted of 
thefin^ quality-genuiim as imported. ' ^ 

Patep*s Jbhnetone's .potent Windsor Soay, unrivalled in itS; long- 
standihgreuutatioaw , In Packets, threersquares, la.; six squaret,' 3s. 

Pat^e Aromhtic EmolUeiU Old Brown fVind^ Soap, manuActured 
from VegeAbleOili^^scientificaUy combined with the purest and mildest 
alkidi, producAg a creamy, permanent, and emollient'l|Mher, wMch 
acts on the skin as a cosmetic, and yi^ds a delightfiil aromatic fra¬ 
grance. !^s. fid. per Packet of six squares. 

Patsy's White ond Brown iSS^ope, warranted n^d, for Atn% 

use. Etich Is. fid. per pound- * > ’ 

Patey’s f^dples Soap, wan^ted. genuine as imported. In, Pots Is., 
Is. Bd., 2s. fid., and 58. each. ^ . 

Almnd^Vegetabls, Roset ^ Floaiim Soaps, in PackeA ofSsquares at 1 s. 

FOK THE TOILETTE AND NURSERY. 

Patey's ExlraMm Fiokt-Sceided Mohr. Powder, particularly recommended 
for the use of Ladies and Infmuts, for iA mild and’cooling qualities, and greatly 
superior to that usually soA. In Pound, Half-pound, and QuarAr-pound 
Packages, at Is. fid. per pound. A ^ > \ ' 

. Patep's-Wew Pwifume, tMs Fe^paw Essewoe (MroneQa Boaw, an^CjAittisiA, 
6rik™sL permanent" perfhme, imported from Shirans. Fnce A. Od; die 
Bottle. 



their correirapndente the neqesrity of ebsm^US^apd bemg explicit as to Ae 
uuneiber of esAbHshMiSiit. 

N.B.—Wholesale AgeiiA for Messrs. Rowlanb amo Son’s Macassar Oil, 
Kalydor, and Odonto. 
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18 AmniPinirct fob simuONDs'e cbid^riAL ukA^^iKitri!. 

_ T, ' ' . ■ ' ■ ■'• _ , _ 

THE tTNlTElH gi^^^l^ZETTE, 






A CQNSteRtXttVE'WEEitL^’ir^^A^]^^^^ TO THE 

. prFt€iS!M^:p1^ AKtp NAVV. 

"' j%^il4hed ;Wery#®AWBDAif^^jlWKisobB/a 

' ' ? * ‘ •■■ * ' ’ .y,' " ' ‘, ’ ' 

ii. , -. «' <k)T|^r,t^ WeS^Igtfii^ ', ■ . , r , 

The UHiTiiS^^AsewcE Gaeette, the firtt nciwipfeper pubUldled Which'plfo*- 
fesied to totheilitereBte of the Army and jNAfir, 'htiB Bovr be'eh 

established Mvimv years : and htm^ dutrhiff that period, ohtatoed Ihi esi^iiaye 
cireulatiiHk iKiN^aPiontf OFeic&as of the United' SsAvlods and fbwrvcon 


cireiiiatii^ iKiraaiy among urpicbrs ot use united' oeryiobs ana tjhutvcoii- 
iiexioiis.n%iud6iff ali^O -^poirHoh of the aristbcriM^y of the 0buiitiy)^1>ut also 



ineverypi^df^oiT^zedTriHrldhi'^hieh Shijia are 

stationed.. IsLAoip.VMiieet it may bpaat a niore extenkiTe vmrge of tMefulneas 
than any weebly nenrsp^er confined to the record of the ordtha^political and 
domestia inteQ^ence or the day. To AoTBRTishRs. indeed, m nearly every 
class, h will be^and, from the fieculiar naCiver of in circ^ihitm, Id aSord a 
medium for pvhlicatiQB of their a^nonneements Which is ndt exceeded in 
eligibilityhy that of any weekly journal whatsoever;'fpr, nq^tp n^n^ion the 
fact that it itself exclusively to the higher ratm qf fi>* ond 

M^arjf i*f^e$siom. one half its weekly issue is^oisfribijiti^d among C3uhs, Offi¬ 
cers’ Messes (Naval and Military), Public News llocmts, Militkry. and Naval 

-r-s al_A J _a_ \S _ 1 J _ 



v'rcB tlAstuTi’cr, so distributed, pass, on au average, tmou^h the hadi^ bf One 
Hundred readers, belonging to that class of society whose notice AdTeriisers 
are usually most anxious to attra^. The remaning portion of its impression is 
dispersed among Officers of the higher ranks in the Army and Navy, and their 
relatives and friends, at home aha abroad. ^ 


flilffc BEST EMBELLISHED/f jpKLY JQOTKAL , is the 
* PICTOElAU TIMES, a highly entertaining Fainih Newspaper, published 
every Saturd^, price Sixpence, stsimed; containing, besides Thirty lieandf^ En¬ 
gravings on Wood, the latest iatelhg^ee, ’an'd a'great variety of Interesting Inifernm- 
tion. <. V ' • “ 

The nittStrationB of the PictoriA t Times are of the most finfshad descrip- 
tion { TiAflpiaa ttvAY^nnlAand in .f^rnaiinAnfAl Rm^sisava* anVI 4'‘kA YXT^mV _i_ 

such 

GRAl_ , 

The PkoTORiAt. Times is dnmirabl^ ipjhe^fbr a Family Newspaper, as it 
contmns an abundance of entertainmeylnMjpBatioii, hi addition 10,«a most 
complete Record of Weckly'Nhwa^ amfinvailhly rejects aR hear 

t^e.«ighi#8i tinge of imniorallity.' n*'. ’ \ ’ 

V , . Orders for the above pliers received by ^ 

. SIMMONPS Aafp WAR 0 \ 



, Foireign NeUft - ' ' 

di toOE YARO, BUCKLERSBl^iaT, tOKbM 


% i' 


jiV* 



Al^VCBTiaiNQ SHBliX FOB ilMMONDs’a 


PATENT BLECTRO.PLATED GOCpS. . 

Mdssrs. SXiSlNOTOir and <bo. 

/^ALli thd atteaUon of aiM^'^eti to the Ait!- 

clei of their Manufacture, fOWiM^mowleoged to iba rapeHflX to others 



mg a union with the article by the agency of tft&>recently-diBcovered property 
of the Galvanic current. 

For t^e quality of ^ehr gooda^ Mnam, E. and Cp. eaixnMNAa better than 
icfci Uf those of their manufacture {n um on board tliU yokcbbdf the Royal 
WestJ^qt Jtnd the Peninsular and Oiiental SiealnHd!ii|Hp^{^iea. 

with iftrtotttancejL addressed to ^ Eegept Sttoet, cy <#4iKoatgate 
Street, London, will meefpr^jlt attendon* # 

Bi^ekq ojf and. Drawmgt abroad jlpc4afi'(dtnvt. 






4ND BOOIfC CnAtTB^ 

. 6 , Bakou Yaud, BuCKLEasBURY, Loitnon. ' 

TT isOToppsid tajestablish a CLV^B/or the parohaie and'ovulation of all 
Publioali^, ParliamenttryPapere, Maps, Charts, &c.^ Hope and Colo¬ 
nial. treating oft (ft connected wi|h, the British Colonies and Forjeign Fos 
sessions, It is ihoa^t that su^ a Society will be iotmd ettuaeptly useful 
to families and indk^uals; as well as Colonisation Cmnpanjies, CoklM^ itoil- 
way Bofyus, &c. h 

Ney j irorks relating to the Colonies are^uuauy pubhchad ateuch expitoaive 



culahng ^l^rariss. 

To Intending Emigrants and Colonists the proposed Society will afibrdmiihy 
advantages, from the mass of information, buto publtsbea and mannsoftpt, 
together with all thcjCoTonial Newspapers, which will be placed at^theur dis¬ 
posal. 

The Subscription to original MetohersuriB be One Guinea per Annum, 
and lOs. 6d, CUti^cc. Parties d^ons of bagpming MembtesVfll epBanttaU 
cate with Mr, 1^. Simmoeob, Editor of tWOhibnial at i^^|E(j|e 

oddicsB. * . , « * * , * 

** 4 • 






PAVKLZBAiroir jfitoir worius. 



visiting the PANKUBANONslEDlji ^GRKB, 6S, Ba^r Strec 
Square, whore may be inspect^ Ij/iio nw^ ^]dens*vc STOCK qf IRObt- 

Umstta, ^bSaU SaVEA VfAma, DaAWlN6-|^0X OTCVEA^U^il^AItp 
VAfooR Baths, Orhavbstal Icq}iiyoRio OARbEgduFLEutil'fs, JiSANNdh 
Water Cans and ToitETin PAas^ESTBdarmtD PtAya, KiXCBEU llAMaac, 
FENoaas and Firib-IaqIie, ♦Tda T»Av«» Obhahjenyau Wieework, Fi,0w»a 
Stands, TAm.s Cutlery, &e. Every artide betng marked in plain figures, at 
the lowest possi^ price, wUl fttlly conrincq PiMhqaers ^ thiaEst^Briimaent 
of the great advmtago resiutmg from Pa;^efit8. The Projfnetora war- 

lant evuiyartieie of tne best manuf^ture.-rTflOHd^E, FALLOlyS, and Cfe,, 
58, BaKLU SlRLAT, I’CRfMAN SuuARP. 
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THE SOCIETY FOR OTE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


Of Sig:I&te6n ft Twelve Xnehes in Diameter. 

The IS-itich Globes were ^Uished on the 1st of July, and the l2>iQch on 
the 1st of November, 1844, by Malby.. & Co., at the Manufactory, Houghton 
Street, Newcastle Street, Strand, London. 

No.l. . No. 2. • No.S. 

FreBoh Polialied Ffoniet. FoUalisd Fnunei. French Folbhed Frames. 



IS-in. rofewood, 17gs the ptdr 
lS-in.Spsn.inahog.1SgB „ 
la-in.roadwood,- Slgs „ 
^■in.Span.mshog.72gB „ 

No. 4. 

Mahogany Frames. 





IS-la, iosewoo<IgL7gstho pair 
IS-in. Snan. inaBog. 16 ga 
18-in. plain mahag. 12 gs 
12-in. rosewood, 8|gg 

12-la.Span. mohog. 7] gs 

N,o- 5 

Msbogiuiy Fnanci. 


18-in. rosewood, llga the pair 

~ IE.... 


I 1 — a__ 





12-in.Span.mahog “llgB 


No. 6. 



IS-in. nhhof. £8 0 Q the pair 
laid, stained wood. 7 ga . 
12-ln. mahogu^, £4 0 0 
It-tn. atain. wood, 3| ga 


18-]n, legs the pair, 
lS-J».S|fs 


SXsATB OftOBMr 

19*'in....u..i.£3 5 0 eaoh 
12*in. J 12 0 


iS-^n.'imahog. ' ISgsthepair 
I8-in.rosmaaod, 14gs „ 

12-in. mahogany, Sgs „ .. 

In these Globes an endoavour.has heenmade to combine a degree of accuracy 
such asis only possessed by the best Modem Maps, wjth the lowest price at 
which excellence can be attained. ITie rBREBsiRiAL Globe has been com- 
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piled from the most recent Geographical Surveys, wTith the aid of the accounts 

f ivon by the best travellers; and there is annexed on the 18-inch Globe a 
'able of the Ponulation of tbe different countries in the World, compiled from 
the latest official Returns, and, ivhere these are granting, the best otner autho¬ 
rities which could be obtained by Mr, G. S. Brbnt, Feliow of the Statistical 
Society of London. 

The Astronomical information wliich has been ^mpplied of late years upon 
the Positions and Nomenclature of the fixed, Stars, has render^ a perfectly 
new Cni.ESTiAi. Globe a most desirable acquisition to the Student of Astro¬ 
nomy. The labours of Piazzi, I^dlev, Lacaille, Johnson, &c.,in determining- 
the places of the Stars, and thos*of Imily in the correction of their NoiUCn- 
claturc (in the new edition of the' ** British ‘CaMogue ”) have been carefully 
consulted in the Celestial Globe which is now advertised. The Stars in the 
Northern Hemisphere are all which are given by Piazzi, with the addition of 
such of Bradley’s (iVonithe Tabulae Riglomontanae) as are hot in* Piazzi. The 
Stars in the Southern^ Flemisphere compfise all thc^e given by Xacaillc and 
Johnson. The magnitude of each Star is^iat hy which it is designated in the 
Catalogue from which its pace is'^taken; dnd the several Orders 6f Magnitude 
are so distinguished from each other as tp bq read, after if tittle p^cticc, with¬ 
out the neddssitv of counting thi,jatiinber of Points in the Staf-ligure. The 
Double and Multiple Stars have been marked from the Catalogues of Sir W. 
Herschel and S^ve, and Flamsteed's^ numbers have been annexed as they 
stand in Mr. Baily’s edition of the “ British Catologue;” whicb work has also 
been followed in the omission of all letters except those which arc found in 
Bayer’s Maps. AU'the positions have been brought up to 1850. 

The Figmres of the Constellations are printed from different plates, and in a 
distinct colour ftom that of tne more imjnrtant parts; this, independently of 
its obvious tendency fcC prevent confusionTadmits of the Globe being purchased 
either wHh or without the drawings of the^Cousteliations, 


tit A New Treatise on tlie Use of the Gloues, by Professor De Moroan, 
is now in preparation; it is to be of the same.fprm as the “ Library of Useful 
Knowledge,” in order that it may be Imund up with that work if desired. 
Price 4s.; iu%loth, 5s. This work will be published Feb. 1, 1845. 


N.B.—Old Globes may be re-coveredwith these new Maps, at tlic price of 
guin<!as for the 18-inmi, and £1 15 b. for the 12-iiich. 

On the 1st of June, 1^, an improved moveable Planisphere, by the Author 
of the Globes, was published, exhibiting arWiew of the state of the Ileavens at 
any given hour for every Day in the Year. Pl^e 10s. 


Moleskin Covers for Globes of and Coloured Patterns. 


«£ a. d.^ 

IS-inch .. 110, 

IS-inch, full length ,, .. 1 .5 0 

Malby's Toy Globes, compiled 


. . £ 8. d. 

^iich •• •• *i'0ii 0 

12-ihch, full length .. -0 15 0 
from the Globes o£ the Society. 


£ d. £ s. d. 

.3-inch 0 0 the pair. U in. Terrestrial 0 2 0 eacli. 

2-inch 0' 0 1-inch (ilitto 0 J 0 „ 


C AL G ALV A NT SM,—HollNE, THORNTHWAITE 
and WOOD, (successors to E. PALMER,) CHEMICAL and PHI¬ 
LOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKERS, 128, Newgate-street London, 
beg to submit their Portable Electro-Galvanic Machines to those afflicted with 
Rl^matism, Sciatica, Tic Duloureux, P8ra]]^is, Diseases of the Liver, and 
all Nervous Affections, being ■© extremely 8hnple''that they may b% used hy 
the patients themselves without trouble. Cpmplete^ witir directions, ^ 3s 
N. B.—These machines, having now been extensively u«d by the profes¬ 
sion, and public generally, are ackpimledged to be constructed upon the inost 
correct principle^for the administration of Medical Electricity. 
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CEVLOK LAND AGOTCV. 

OFFICE NO. 3, BAILLIE STREET, COLOMBO.. 

(OPF031TE THE “oSBERVER” OFFICE.) 

P ARTIES desirous of Selling or Baying Lands in Cejdon, may 
have their views forwarded by application to the Undersigned, 

. C. ELLIOT!', 

Or to his Agents in London^ SiitvoKos and Ward, 

• ' * 

ATRAPILATORY; or Liquid Hair Dye, the only dye that 
really answers for all colours, and docs not require redoing but as the 
hair grows, as it never fades, or acquires that unn^ural red qf purple tint 
ucmnion to all other'dyes. ® 

ROSS & SONS can, with the greatest confidence, recommend the above dye 
as infallible, if done at their establishment; an^Ladies or Gentlemen re¬ 
quiring it ai^ requested to bring their fHends or servants with them |o sec how 
it is used, which will enable raiem to do it afterwpds witlmut the chance of 
failure. Sever^ private apartments devoted entirely to the above purpose 
and some of their Establishment having used it, the cfTcct produced cun he at 
once seen. They think it jiecessary to add, thatby attending strictly to the iii- 
structioas given with each Bottle of Dye, numerous persons have succeeded 
onually well witlwut coming to them.—Aadre$s “ Ross a^^d Sons^ 119 and 120, 
Bishopsgale Street,” the celebrated Perruquiers, Perfumers, Hair-cuttcr.s, and 
liair-dyers,. • 

N.B.—Families attended at their jjjyrn residences, whatever the distance. 

Just pubiished, price 2s. 6d,,frBe by fast 3s. Qd.; a New and Important Edition of 

<«THE'8XLENT friend,” 

A MEDICAL WORK on PHYSICAL DECAY, .NERVOUS 

DEBILITY, CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, &c. &c. 

With Observatlous on Marriage, &c., with 10 Coloured Engravings. ByR. & 
L. PERRY, & Co., Surgeons, London. Published by the Authors, and sold at Uicir 
residence ; also by Strange, 21, Paternoster Row; Hannay & Co., 63, Oxford Street; 
Noble*, 109, Chancery Lane; Gordon, 146,' Leadenhall Street; Purkiss, Compton 
Street, Sdho, London. 

OPINION OF THE PRESS. 

The perspicuous style in which this book is written, and the valuable hints it 
conveys to those who are apprehensive of entering the memage state^ cannot fail to 
recommend it to a careful perusaL’’ 2 Bra. 

The Cordial Balm of SyriA cftf^iB a gentle stihulant and rcuorator in all cases 
of Debility, whether Constitutional or acquired, nervous mentality, irritatioq and 
Consumption—by the use of which the impaired System becomes gradually and effec¬ 
tual! j restored to pristine health and vigour. Sold in bottles, prioe 1 Is. amd 3Ss. The 
£5 Cases may be had as usual at their Establishment , . 

The Concentrated Detersivf. EssENCE^n anti-syphilitic remedy for sesroblng 
out and purifying the diseased hum ours of the inood, removing all cutaneous cruptl^is, 
Semvy, Scrofula, Pimples on the head or face. Secondary Symptoms, Sec. Price lls. 
and .138. per bottle. 

Perry’s Purifying Specifi* Pills (price 26. 9d., 4s, 6d.. and lls. per Box,) have 
long been used with perfect success. These PiUs are free from mercury, oapaiva, 
and other deleterious drugs, and may be taken without interference with or loss of 
time from business, and can be relied wpon in every instance. .Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors. ’ ' ' ^ 

^Messrs. R. & L. Peninr Si €o. majy he consulted at' 19, Berhers-strect, Oxford- 
street, Ldhdon, daily, aM one of the above Firm at'loADuke Street, Liverpool, every 
Thill sAay, Friday,, and Saturdayand at 10, St. John Street, Dcansgate, Manchester, 
on Mondays, Tuesdays,,and Wgdoesdays. , , ■ 
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^ROSSE AND BLACKWELL, Purveyors in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty, respectfully invite the attention of the Public to the following 
grastonomic preparations, which they can confidently recommend. 

ROYAL TABLE SAUCE: 

A New Sauce of a p^uliarly OcUcidps and Piquant Flavour, lately introduced 
by tbein. It has received universal commendation from the most distinguished 
epicures, and is already in very general use at the tables of the Nobiuty and 
the principal London Clubs. Smd in Pint Bottles, 2s. 6d., and in handsome 
China Vases for the Table, 3s. e%ch. 

DINM^E’S E88BNGE OF SBRXMF8. * 

This very delicious relish for all kinds of Fish is by many preferred to the 
IKuncc of Anchovies, the delicate flavour of the -Fish being so highly concen¬ 
trated and retained. is made from the finest picked Shrimps, and from its 
facility of use renders quite unnecessary the trouble 'of making the ordinary 
shrimp sauce, to which it is in many respects superior. .. 

STftASBOUEO' MEATS. . 

This d^oious preparation surpasses overy description of Potted Meat yet 
introduced to public notice.: the flavour is full and mb, yet at the same time* 
so mild and blond, that the most delicate and fastidious palate is pleased. It 
is also very easy of digestion, and adapted to weak stomachs. 

ESSEKCE OF ANCKOVXES. 

C. & B. beg to cantion purchasers against the inferior compounds vended 
under this name (much of which is prepared from Sardines and Sicilian fish), 
and at thb same time to state', th^ir Ibsencc of Anchovies is made from the 
fincRt Gorgona fish, of which they annually import a large quantity fur the 
express purpose. 

ABDOOL FYGO’S CHUTNEY. 

An improved Chutney for Cold Meats, Curries, &c. in oriental fancy jars. 

FYZOOLsKURRESM'S OUREXE and MULLXGATAI^NY 

PASTES. 

Curries and Miilligatawnjics made with these Pastes will be found far superior 
to those in which the condiments manufactured in this couiiti*y are used. In 
India, whence they arc imported by C. & B. they are held in high repute. 

THE XMPERXAXi PXClCLE, 

Which has given such general satisfaction, still continues to be prepared in the 
same manner as heretofore. 

The whole of the .above, together with thfeir other superior Pickles ond rich 
Sauces which have for so many years obtained universal preference, may bo 
obtained of most respectable Sauce Vendors in the United Kingdom, and of 
CiiosS'fe and Blackwell, 21, Soho Square, London. The labels liave their 
Names and Address, without which their genuineness eamfot be vouched for. 


AUSTRALASIAN COLONIE S.—The attention of Merchants, 
Ship Owners, and Others inforested in AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA^ 
LAND, and the POLYNESIAN ISLANl^S. is respectfully drawn to the 
advantage that would accrue from their advertising in the “SYDNEY 
MORNING HERALD ” a Daily Paper, published in Sydney, New South 
Wales, of which three thousand copies daily are circulated tfarblighout the 
wh<de of Australia and the adjacent Colonies and Settlements, which art 
rapidly becoming of more importance. The terms foradvertising are; for each 
Advertisement of flline% 3s.j and for ^ach- ai^itional line 2d; For further 
particulars address Mr. J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill, or Messrs’ Simmonds 
& Ward, Foreign Newspaper Office, 6, Barge Yard, Buckletsbury, London, 
who authomed to receive payment.' 
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Tlie Queen 

Uaa been graciously pleased to Command, that 

JOSEPH GILLOTT* 

Of Birmingham, be appointed 

STKEL TEN MANUFACTURER I.N ORDINARY TO HER 
• MAJESTY. • 

Dated ApriUS, 1840. ^ 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’S very superior PATENT 
*} and other hfETALLIC PENS may be had of all 

^ ^ Stationers, Booksellers, and other Dealers in Pens 

throughoutthe United Kingdom. 

It is gratifying to the Patentee to ackn^ledgc his 
obligations to the Public for the best proof they can give him of their approba¬ 
tion in the continually-increasing demand for his Pens. 

THE NUMBER OF PENS HANVFACTUnED AT THE WORES OF 

JOSEPH GIRLOTT, 


From Dec. 1842, to Dec. 1843, was 
105,125,493 
•r 8,760,457J dozen, 
or . 730,038i gross. 



From Dec. 1841, to Dec. 1812, was 
70,612,002 
or .5,884,3Ji3 dozen, • 
or 490,361 gross. 

CAUTION.—All the Genuine Pens are marked in full “JOSEPH GIL¬ 
LOTT; ” and Vendors are desired to note that hi^ards oT Pens ^ made up 
in Packets of one dozen each, and 

have a iRhel outside, with a fac- ' X 

simile of his Signature: 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J.G. has in¬ 
troduced, his ^ , 

WARRANTED SCHOOL PENS, 

which are specially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexibi¬ 
lity, and with Fine, Medium, and Broad Points. 

Wholesale and for Exportation, atihe Manufactory, VICTORIA WORKS 
Graham Street, Birmin^am^ • ' ’ 

DEPOT, 95, New Street, Birmingham, and37, Gracechurch Street, London* 


TJOYAL POLYTECHNPC INSTITUTION.— 

The SHRINE of the NATIVITY (with the much-admired change 
from darkness to light) is the^subject just added to the New Series of Dissolv¬ 
ing View. Childs Chrematrope, exhibiting extraordinary and beautiful 
eftects. The Proteoscope. The Physioscope. Dr. Ryan’s popular Lectures 
d(jily, and on the evenings of Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. Varied 
Lectures, morning and evening, by Professor Bachho^dr. Electrical' eflects 
produced by the comnafative exhibition H>f the two most powerful electrical 
machines in the world, SubiArine Eimrimehts by means of the Diver and 
Diving Bell. Models, &c. explained, ^he music is conducted by T. Wallis. 
Mus. Doc. Admission, Is. 
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riALIGJlAPHlC BLACK LEAD PENCIL, Manufactured by 

E. WOLFE and SON, Church Street, Spitalfields, London. 

The CALiGRwiiir Plniils Jiave been invented by E. Wolff and Son, after 
the expenditure of much time and labour. They arc the result of many ex¬ 
periments ; and every elfort that infyeimity and ex])erienee could suggest, has 
been made to insure tire highest degree of excellence, and the Profession may 

ly upon their being all that can be desired. 

They are perfectly free friim grit; and for richness of tone, depth of colour, 
delicacy of tint, and evenness of texture, they are nut to be equalled by thu 
best Cumberland Lead, they can be obtained at the present time, and are in- 
linitely superior to every other description of Pencil now in use. 

The Caliouapiiic Pencils will also recommend themselves to all who uso 
the Black Lead I’encil as an instrument of professional importance or recrea¬ 
tion, by their being little more than half the price of other Pencils—■ 

• HI. IIH, HHII, IIB, B, BB, F, FF, W* - - ds. per dozen 

BBB, EIIB.- - 8s. 

BBBB 12s. 

W*—This Pencil is particularly recommended for writing and counting- 
house use. 

An allowance on every Gross purchased by ^irtisls or Teachers. 

JMay be had of all Artists’ Colourmeii, Stationers, Booksellers, &c. 

A single Pencil will be forwarded as a sample, upon the receipt of Pustags 
Stamps to the amount. 

Caution.-- To prevent imposition, a highly-finished and embossed PiUtcction 
Wrapper, difficult of imitation, is put loiind each dozen of Pencils. Each 
Pencil will be stamped on both sides, “ C vliouaimiic Black Lead, E. Wolfe 

AND Son, London.” 

*** The usual trade allowance to Stationers, Piooksellors, &:c., a Show Box 
gratis, with an order for a gross of Pencils. 


SPUINGWEILER AND THOMSON, 

idelJtcttte Chest K’ |)ortable i9esh iRiinufaetttirerjB, 

2, Db'KE STREET, WEST SMI'l'HFIELD, LONDON. 
Chemical Chesls, Dressing-cases, IVork-boxcs, Tca-cadiiies, Liquor, Toilet, 
Knife and Jiotlle Cases, ll'/iolesale and for Kxportation. 

WVKBANTim TO STAND ANV CLTMATl'.. 
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Jmvicihuleli/ ri *> / i>l<. S/’O., trith Pot frm/s, 

MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONOENCi: 0,F THE MOST 
NORLE IllCilARl) MAllOUESS WKI.LESLEY, 
K.P.K.C.D.C.L., cHrr. 

Successively (^I'vovnor-CJi'iiLT.:! ruiil or Imlia, Rritisli Ati»lja»- 

sador ill Spain, Scvrel.iry of fov l'oV'-i..;'n Al ’aos aiul Lord Lieutenan 

oi'i it'l iivd. ^ 

Comprising fi nuiiicvoiis it'll of L''tt('rs and I'livniiienls, now iiist jm.i- 

li-dicd from Original I'd.S.S. 
r>Y llORKUT IIOXIKRH, KSCL 
Rit’iiAnn Rcmi.ei, Ni'W liurilnglon SlvcrJ, I'ul'll.dior in Ordinary Lo 

Her 

♦ TO r.E n v» or \i r itooK^-ri.r.i r*'. 


rpoOLS, :\IA(T1JXERY, AXJ) TROXMONCERY for Shipping 

to all part*' of thf World. JFdt"'. Circolai and otlici S,o\s; Ldst' 1 ools rind 
Cutlery of the lirst tpi'iliti; 'riirning Lallio'-, rmd cm' 1> .iii-.rlo iicfcssary loi turning 
and woiklng Stool, Iron, liiass, and any kiinl ol Aiolals, Wood, Ivory, Shell, 
Bone, &c. 

flatting Mill'i .md JJios.—'J’t'td Cllo■-t^ littod up complcto. 

JOSKfJI rj:.> N, Uiw, Newgate Stro. l, l.oiulon. 




MAXL'f A( TrKi'.K OK IIVKUY DUSt Ul I'TION OK 

MEDALLION SEAL WAFERS, 

WIIOLESALK AM) FOR EXFOilTATlON. 

Crest and Address Dies Engraved and Jl orl'vd to anjj SizS: or Shape. 
14, Royley Street, Old Street, London. 


IMPORTANT AND INTEKtsT/NO NEW WORK ON OREGON 

AND CALIFORNIA. 

Now ready, with lllunirufiom, and n vatunhle Map. 



to OREGON and NORTH CALIFORNIA in tlie years ISIiJ-d. IJy order of 
the United States Governiiipnt. 

This work, besith's containing tlie most accurate and authentic information, 
from actual ofliciai survey, will he ft.und extremely interesting as u graphic 
description of novel and exciting scenes and adventures. 


Also, gratis with the above, cr separate, price 3d. 

A POPULAR I.ECI’UIIE ON OREGON, and the Title to it. 13y the 
IIoN. C. Ct'SliiNo, late A'Jiriister to Cliina. 

. ir. THE AMERICAN STATLSTICAL ALMANAC, 1810, 5s. 

III. •AMERICAN FACTS. With general Maji, post 8vo., 9s. 

Wiley fir Pi;7N/vm, 0, Waterloo Place; and all the Rookscllers. 



11E3IOVAL !! 


SIMMONDS & WARD, 

COLONIAL AGENTS, 

AND 



Beo to inform their Friends and the Public in general at Home and 
in the Colonies, that they have removed their Agency and Foreign 
Newspajier Establishment and Colonial Magazine Oflicc, from 18, 
Cornhill, to more commodious Premises in 

6, BARGE YARD, BUCKLERSBURY, 

WIIEIIC THEY WILI OPEN TIiElU 

COLONIAL READING ROOM 

• I 

As soon as the necessary Alterations and Improvements on the Premises 

are eomplcted. 


FBEPAILED PHOSPHORIC RAT POISON. 

^PHIS ARTlCLFi is strongly rccommeiulcd to the Public as a safe 
and most .effectual POISON for UATS and MICK. It possesses this 
great advantage over those preparations containing arsenic, that the Rats will 
contimic to cat it as long as it is offered to tlicin. • 

III consequence of the great danger and difficulty attending its in.inufaeturc, 
many Parties, anxious to use it, have been unalde to obtain it. It is now sold 
in a safe and convenient form, unattended with the slightest danger. 

To the West India Proprietor it Avill be I’l und iiiialuable, having been 
used in Jamaica with the greatest .success. By permission, Mr. Pursek is 
allowed to refer, as to its utility, to Messrs. Cottam, Martan, and Co., Lime 
Street. 

Made only by EDWARD PURSER. Chemist, 40, New Hridge Street, 
London ; and sold in jars, ivith full directions for its use, at -Is., 8s., and 30s. 
each, or at 4s. per lb. , 

'I'he Pnosi’iioBic Poison is strongly recommended by Dr. Lindi.ey. — f’ide 
ricnltura! Gazette, and Gardener's Clironirfe, December 6, 1815. 
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NOTICE lo Correspondents. 

We arc obltgcd to defer tJie ins'urtioii of many Artielos, iiarticularly a Paper in contmiintinii of 
"Colonial KailuajNaud fhtir Prospecui," " Ciirni'.ilie!. of Culonial Litcnitiire,” "Statistics of the 
CapcColoni," “ Sketches ot (iren-rla tccncrj, No. 2,” “Sliitestics of New Simlli ■VValcs_and some 
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LATEST DATES 

OF FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS, PRICES CURRENT, AND SlIIpriNe; 
LISTS, reccuud at the CoeoMiAp MaG-a/is'K Ofi'Ici;, to the KOtIt December. 


Places Dales. 
Enrojic—^lediiLTT. 

Gibraltar .Dec 20 

Malta.D>-t' 17 

Corfu .Dee 10 

West 1 uuie .— 

Auti^rUit .No%27 

Rahiiinas . 

I'.arbadua ..\oi2J 

Rerbicc .Novi 7 

Itcrmiida. 

Duiniiiic'fl . 

Glc'iutla.No,'2.i 

Guiana,RntisliN<n lit 

llavantiah.NovlO 

Honduras .Oct.20 

Jamaica, Kingi,tNov22 
P'-ilinouth N o\ 15 
Monsi Bay Novl7 
flt. CiiriMtophcr Nov23 

Bt. Lucia.Nov2.> 

tit Vinrrnf .Nov2r) 

f*. Thoina*.No'. .'iO 


I Places. Dates. 

; Tobago .Nov 14 

' Trinidad .Nov is 

'.\fricit. - 

Mgters.ncc.2l 

C. ot Gooit IlopcNov . 1 
Grab.Town Oct 'Jt 
Au'-tralasia- 
N South Wales 

Sydnev .Aiigl 7 

j Geelong.Aug 0 

{ Maitland ...AiigH 

4'url Phillip .AiiglU 
South Australia— 
AdeLiidc ....Aug 0 
Western -Australia-' 

Perth.Iuh 29 

Van Diemen's Land - 
llobartTownAugl2 
Launce.ston Aug (I 
.New Zealand— 

Auckland... June20 
NeDon JuM2 


Places. 

Dates. 

Wellington .. 
East Indies — 

....Jiil>20 

Mauritius .. 

....Sep .10 

Bombay . 

.Dec. 1 

( alcuUa. 

,...Nov.22 

Madras . 

.... Nov.22 

Delhi . 

....Nov.13 

Agra . 

... .Vov.J.1 

( eyion. 

....Nov.ll 

Pitiaiig. 

....Nov. « 

Sin^iJporc .. 


Hong Kong.. 

.Oct.31 


IlrlUhii N. America - 
New Bruii-swick— 
St..Tohn ...Declfi 
Fredericton Dec 12 
Nova Scotia - 

Ilnlilax.Dec 18 

Pietou .Dec. H 

Varniouth...|iecl6 
Prince Edw. Isl 
Cliarlotto-low tiDeel'l 


Plate.s. Dates. 
Newfoundland - 
St. .loliii’s ...Dec. 8 
Harb.-Grace Dec. S 
Canada — 

Jlontrcal ....Dec. 12 

<lu‘'bi.c .Dec.lo 

Kingston ....Dec. 8 

Toronto.Dec. 9 

riiiled States 

Boston.Dec.16 

New York . Dec. 15 

Philadelphia ...Dec.14 

Baltimore .Dec.12 

Wahhiiigton.Dec. !l 

Charleston .Dec. 10 

New Otlcan.s.... 

South America— 

H 10 dc June ro. Nov. 12 
Monte A'idci ...Oet.12 
Biieno.sAjres ...Sep..ln 
\ alparaiso .Sop. a 































